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«AIiE MIDDIiETON. 



CHAPTER I. • 



M. Jacques.— Moaaiewr, si tous voulez qae je voas diae Im choMc, je 
crois que c'est Monsieur votre cher intendant qui a fait to coup. 

Harpagon.—'Lni, qui me paratt li fiddle 1 

M. Joc^uef.— Lui-meine, je croie que c'est lui qui voat a derob^. 

M0U£ftS. 



On the morning after the grand f>arty in Portland Place, 
which had been broken up and dispersed amid so much 
confusion and dismay, Lady Middletop, utterly unable to 
find repose, quitted her bed early, while Sir Matthew re- 
mained plunged in.tjie heavy sleep that usually succeeds to 
intoxication. On awaking at a later hour than usual, and 
learning fropi the calm and polite but not the less sarcastic 
reproaches of Lady Middleton the disreputable uproar and 
outrage of which he had been the occasion, and the irreco- 
verable ruin he had entailed upon all her lofty hopes, he burst 
into a horse-laugh, exclaiming — ^*'So much the better ! Glad 
on't with all my heart— every cobbler stick to his last 
What 'ee want to become a woman of fashion for 1— can't 
make a sow's purse of a silken ear. AU stuff and flunune- 
ry, all vanity and vexation ; let birds oS a feather flock to- 
gether, and every goose. stick to her own common :-^had 
'ee there, Meg." 

'* I could have borne every thing but your most offensive 
and unpardonable behaviour to the Duchess," said Lady Mid- 
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6 GALE MIDDLETON. 

« 
dletoD, biting her lips, to prevent the tears starting from her 

eyes. 

"Hey ! what ! hick ! did I really offer to kiss the flabby- 
faced flounder ? Gadso ! must have been drunk indeed : ra^ 
ther kiss a new Bath cheese — ^faugh !" 

** I shall never be able to show my face a^n," said the 
lady, as she walked up and down the room m inconsolable 
perturbation of mind. 

" Don't want 'ee, Meg : — ^rather you'd show your back to 
these half-starved harridans, and jail-bird dandies : — ^had 'em 
there, hey, hick I" 

^ After all the pains I have taken, and the expense I have 
incurred, I am confident the Duchess will cut me," said her 
ladyship, talking rather to herself than her husband. 

'* Hope it won't be cut and come again, though ; good 
riddance bad rubbush. Got to pay the piper, that's the worst 
on't" 

**Thc whole aflair will be unmercifully lampooned by that 
hateftil Tom Rashleigh ; the scandalous journals will ridi- 
cule us fi)r a month to come ; I shall never hear the end of 
it ; if I only knew what to do under this intolerable dis- 
grace — ^" 

** Why, do what the Duchess can't — put a good fiice upon 
the matter : had her there, hey, hick ! Ridicule ! let them 
laugh that win : if the moon-faced Duchess cuts 'ee, as I 
hope she wilir we shall 8av<e all she would have cost us. 
2k>oks, Meg, how can 'ee take o|i so about such uons^ise'! 
Your fine friends must have seen a drunken man afore now; 
if not, time they should begin^^better late than never.— - 
What ma^es eyes so red 1 Haven^t been such a simpleton 
as to cry about it, have 'ee Megl'' 

"By your continuing to use that ofilensive oontractton, I 
presume that you wish me to leave you," said Lady Mid- 
dleton, with which words she forced herself ^into a smile, 
bowed courteously, proceeded to another* apartment, and 
had no sooner closed the- door, than she jofave free vent to 
the tears which she had for some time fouiid the greatest 
difficulty in restraining. Bitterly: did she now regret that 
she had ever been tempted to' give this unlocky party ; and 
still more deeply did she lament that she knew not how to 
escape the disgrace of its .fiiilure. What apolo^ sdiould 
she make to the Duchess — ^how avoid the ignommy of be* 
ing struck off from her visiting list, after having mftde such 
sacrifices to be enrolled upon it? To avert this calamity, 
there was no humiliation to which her mean ambition would 
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not have stooped ; but she neither knew how to act, nor of 
whom to ask counsel and aflsistance. By her ridiculouB af- 
fectation of BMving in a higher sphere, she had alienated 
her old friends, without conciliating new ones: she had 
estranged herself from her sister; and«he could think of no 
one, on whose judgment she couldsrely in this emergency, 
except Lady Barbaiu Rusport, who, iHiving been the first 
negotiator of the party, seemed to be the most fitting me- 
diatrix for effecting a reconciliation with the Duchess. Be- 
sides, she had imposed pecuniary obligations on her ladyship, 
which, at least, entitled her to her ^>od officea 

While thus deliberating with her own sad thoughts, she 
was joined by her daughter, whose looks betrayed that she 
had passed an unquiet night. Cecilia had nothing to su^ 
gest, nothing to approve, nothing to condemn, nothing m 
fact to say, except to attempt a defence of her father, by 
pleading that he was unconscious of his actions at the time 
of his irruption into the supper-room, and that he always 
got tipsy when he dined with the ** Boys of Bacchus," as he 
termed the choice spirits and stanch topers of his ward- 
mote. This vindication appeared bat little satisfactory to 
her mother, who, having penned a hasty note to Lady Bar- 
bara, inquiring at what hour she might have permission to 
wait upon her, rang for Dupin, to whom alone she would 
intrust the billet, intending that he should wait at her lady- 
fihip^s house, and bring back an answer. No notice being 
taken of her first summons, the bell was rung a second and 
third time with increased violence, when one of the under- 
^ervants at length appeared, and, in answer to the inquiries 
of his mistress, declared that Dupin was not to be found. 

"Not yet up/' she exclaimed^ ^go to his bed-room, ap- 
prize him of the hour, and tell him I want him immediate- 
ly." The man lefl the room, and her ladyship continued 
to Cecilia, " Poor Dupin ! 1 cannot wonder at his oversleep- 
ing himself; I dare say he did not go to bed till sunrise, for, 
in the midst of all the vexation of last night's occurrence, 
I had suf&cient presence of mind to desire that he would 
not retire^ to re^t till he had ^counted over all the plato and 
deposited it in his own room. Never did I more strongly 
feel the comfort of having such a confidential person about 
mel Heaven knows ! I had need of some comfort under 
such distressing circumstances." 

Cecilia, who had never troubled her head about Dupin's 
fidelity, observed that his superior cleverness was his great 
recommendation, and that no genteel family could do with- 
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out a French servant of some sort, expressing a hope that 
they might soon have a Parisian maid. While th^ were 
thus chatting, the man who bad been despatched to Dupin's 
room returned with the startling intelligetaee that the ob- 
ject of his search was nowhere to be feund, and that bis 
bed had evidently not been slept in. 

<<And the plate-chests 1" eagerly demanded Lady Mid- 
dleton, as a vague suspicion flashed across her mind. 

" There are none in his bed-room, my lady.'* 

^And the loose plate that was hired V 

" There is none in his bed-room, my lady.** 

" Nor in his pantry below 1** 

" No, my lady, there's not a scrap no where ; not so mneh 
as a flat candlestick." 

" Good Heavens S" ejaculated Lady Middleton, ^ can Do- 
pin have proved a traitor ?— can he have robbed us and de- 
camped 1" 

"Oh, no; utterly impossible!** cried Cecilia; "thoae 
Frenchmen are always honest" 

"Where is Sir Matthew V* resumed her ladyship^ "I 
must see him instantly." 

"As she was about to hurry up Btair» fbr this purpose^ 
another servant encountered her with information that one 
of the tradespeople, who was then in the hall, had seen a 
hackney-coach at the door as he was returning home in the 
middle of the uiffht ; and that, on recognising Dupin, who 
was assisting to load it, he had declar^ he was carrying 
away some of the hired things to a place of security, by or- 
der of Sir Matthew. 

" Then the villain has indisputably robbed us J'* cried 
Lady Middleton, who knew that her husband had issued no 
such orders. " He cannot have had many hours* start, and 
I trust we may yet apprehend and have him hung.** 

This hope rendering her in some degree insensible to the 
mortification she might otherwise have experienced in com- 
municating to Sir Matthew the treadiery of her fkvourite 
Frenchman, she hastened to his room and blurted it out at 
once ; conjuring him to pursue the ofiender without a mo- 
ment's delay, in order that he might be punished with all 
the severity of the law. 

"Hey! how! what?" cried the baronet, reddening with 
wrath, " all the plate ^one, and all that was hired too ? A 
pretty job ! serve 'ee right, Meg ! — ^Told 'ee how it would 
be !--Glad on't with all my heart and soul, 'cause I hope it 
will be the hanging of that damned French rascal. This 
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is honest Dupin !— &itbful Dupin — ^trttst-wortby Dupin I 
Ar'n*t 'ee ashamed of yourself, Meg 1" 

" I have more reason to he aj^med of you, Sir Mi^thew 
Had you heen soher last night, the party would not have 
heen so riotously hroken up» aiid yo|i might have looked af« 
ter the pkte yourself.*' 

*'Had you been sober, Meg, the partjr would never have 
been given. Had *ee there— hey-^ck — what ! — WelU 
well, too late to shut stable when door's stolen ; enough to 
lose plate, needn't lose temper :^— no use to wrangle and 
jangle." 

** I never do either, Sir Matthew," said his spouse, with 
a smile of provoking calmness. 

^^No, no, quiet enough ; 'always smiling, but none the bet- 
ter pleased for that-^nonly the more ill-humour^ at vour 
heart ; still sow sucks up all the draff— had'ee there ! — hey ! 
— what-— hick !" 

" This is not the way, nevertheless, to have Dupin." 

" Gadso I veiy true. Where's my hat— off directly — 
shan't mind losing the plate if I can only see the French 
rascal hung. Thmw myself into a- hackney-coach, and go 
txy Bow-street Bad job, b^ job! The devil take the 
Duchess and all her fashionable harridans ! Needn't say 
same for all French butlers; go to old Nick ^t enough 
without my sending 'em:— 4>ad *em there ;--Jiey .'—what — 
hick !" 

Scarcely Iiad the baronet turned his back when the busy 
Mr& Burroughs, who by some secret and inscrutable agen* 
cy contrived to know the occurrences in every house almost 
as soon as the inmateSi intruded upon Lady Middleton, not- 
withstanding the earliness of the hour, exdaiming, "Oh, 
my dear friend, I am so. grieved, so shocked, so surprised! — 
I don't mean at the unfortunate breaking-up of your party 
last night, though that was bad enough ;-^was ever such an 
unlucky contretemps as Sir Matthew's appearance in such 
a tipsy state !— »but I am utterly astounded at Dupin's in«- 
gratitude and roguery. I do believe I shall never get over 
it : — ^such a character too as I h&d with him ! " 

" Yours was indeed a most unfortunate recommendation,'^ 
said Lady Middleton, coldly. 

" But I have done my best to repair the loss I have so un- 
willingly occasioned you. Dominick — ah! my dear friend, 
you may think yourself lucky, indeed^ to have fallen inta 
such good and active hands-^Dominick is already out ia 
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CHAPTER II. 



Tliit look! not like a nuptial. 

Jlhiek Ado Miml J^tking. 



Lady Middlkton^s misadventures, both at the supper 
party, and at the fancy fair, receiyea all the mortifymff 
aggravation that publicity could give them. Tom Rashleigb 
and the scandalous journals were not idle. Squibs and 
satires, lampoons and epigrams, followed one another in ra- 
pid succession; the wags, the wits, and the quizzers, were 
delighted Urbe supplied with so fertile a subject ; and the 
caricaturists furnished additional food fbr ridicule and 
laughter. One of their ludicrous fi^urings represented Sir 
Matthew and his Bacchanalian brethren as so many satyrs 
dispersing a bevy of nymphs, who were made to assume dis- 
torted and burlesque likenesses of the fat Duchess, the 
scrag^ Lady Barbara, and their terrified companions. 
Though both parties were included in these. attacks, thenr 
principal annoyance fell upon Lady Middleton ; she could 
not, like the others, laugh with the laughers, and treat the 
whole affiLixmis a ffood joke ; they were only ridiculed, but 
she was really ridiculous; ^e had been painfully, not to say 
icnominiouslyf foiled and frustrated in all her objects; and 
she felt humiliated in her own eyes, because she knew that 
she must appear lowered in the estimation of the world. 

But, however her judgment might ne perverted by the 
absurd afiectation of Cushion, she was not deficient in good 
sense; its suggestions were now confirmed by a natural feel- 
ing of resentment, and she resolved to abandon instantly and 
.altogether an attempt which she felt to be utterly hopeless. 
Her first measure, under this altered state of mind, was to 
write to Lady Barbara, making no allusion to recent events, 
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but soliciting repayment of the money lent her. She justly 
suqsected that her alleged joamey into the country was a 
mere pretext, and she could not bear the idea of being out 
of pocket, now that there was no prospect of her receiving 
any equivalent. Incapable of deviating from the outward 
forms of politeness, even towards a person who had con- 
ducted herself with such signal ingratitude and rudeness, 
and against whom she felt keenly irritated, she worded her 
request in the most courteous language, assigning the great 
expense of the late entertainment as a reason for her pre- 
sent application. 

In thq^ourse of the morning Lady Barbara's servant 
brought an answer, elegantly written on violet^oloured 
satin paper^ncldsed in a pink envelope with a stamped 
border, and^ coroneted seal, and couched in the following 
terms: — **Lady Barbara Rusport apprehends there must be 
some mistake in Lady Middleton's note, of which she does 
not understand the purport Lady Barbara Rusport has no 
recollection of having received any money for which she 
has not given the stipulated equivalent. If she had con- 
tracted a loan, her note of hand would, of course, have been 
exacted for it, and shouM any such exist, it will be paid on 
presentation." 

"Fool that I was!^' exclaimed Lady Middleton. " Lady 
Barbara is a fashionable swindler, and I should have known 
her better than to suffer myself to be thus duped and de- 
frauded. She performed her promise, it is true, by bringing 
me acquainted with the Ductless; and this, I presume, is 
tlie only repayment I shall ever receive. It is bitter indeed 
to be laughed at as well as cheated, but I mustj[>ear up with 
the more spirit against this double mortification, and, at all 
events, I will not allow the Duchess and her coterie to be- 
lieve that I am annoyed by their insults." 

Notwithstanding this show of courage, her mind was 
haunted with a perpetual apprehension that the occurrences 
of the last three or four days might exercise a sinister in- 
fluence on Sir Dennis LiiS)rd, who had confessed himself 
to be of a vacillating character, and whom she knew to be 
peculiarly sensitive to the opinions of the fashionable world. 
She was, moreover, anxious to expedite the nuptials, from 
her conviction that nothing was so likely to throw her late 
disappointments into oblivion as to furnish the tattlers with a 
fresh subject of conversation. By associating her name with 
that of Sir Dennis Lifbrd and his noble relatives, she would 
take her station in a distinguished class, of which all her 
Vol. I. 3 
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civic connexions might well be envious, and which would 
aflbrd some compensation for the slights she had experienced 
from the haughty exclusives. 'In these inferences her 
judgment did not err ; but there were no grounds for her 
misgivings as to Sir Dennis. So &r from his evincing any 
hesitation, he was importunate tmd even clamorous for the 
speedy celebration of the marriage, urging the imperative 
necessity of his keeping his promise with the Earl of Bally- 
coreen, and joining him in Paris at the stipulated time. 

The necessary writings having been, at length, com- 
pleted by Mr. Burroughs, the happy day was fixed, and all 
was once more- joyful bustle and preparaticm ii^ortland 
Place. Lady Middleton, resolved to spare no exj^nse that 
might give iclat and notoriety to the nuptials, issued or- 
ders for a sumptuous dinner, engaging beflft'ehand an 
eminent French cook to superintend the kitchen arrange- 
ments. But the great object of her solicitude was to 
secure a handsome string of carriages for the procession, 
to the church, and to include in the festive party as many 
titied and distinguished names as possible. To accom- 
plish this, however, required some little address. Se- 
veral of her old friends and acquaintances had taken offence 
at their exclusion fi-om the late party, and she had to per- 
form the unpleasant task of conciliating and making apolo- 
gies to the very individuals whom «he had intended to 
cut, in case she could have obtained an established notice 
from the Duchess and her coterie. Lady Middleton had 
great powers of persuasion, when she chose to exert them, 
as she did in the present instance ; her colloquial eloquence 
was fluent and winning, her manner prepossessing, her 
smile the blandest and most gracious in the world. Besidutj, 
there are few females, old or young, who can resist the at- 
traction of participating in a wedding and sharing the fes- 
tivities that succeed it . Her ladyship had procured it to 
be rumoured that Sir Dennis, whose wealth and generosity 
were stated to be worthy of each other, intended to make 
handsome presents to the bride's maids; and that in the 
evening there was to be a lottery of fashionable French 6t- 
joutericj to consist entirely of prizes. By these blandish- 
ments and attractions, all difficulties were finally overcome. 
The two tall raw-boned daughters of Lady Gauntley, and 
the two dimpled dumplings of Mrs. Curzon Chilvers, were 
to be bridesmaids ; the marriage cortege was to comprise 
the travelling chariot of Sir Dennis Lifibrd, and the car- 
riages of Sir Matthew Middletonj Lady Selina Silverthorpe, 
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Lady Gauntley, Mrs. Carzon Chilvera, yf.rs, O^Gorman 
French, and Lord Arthur Fintown, the last mentioned no- 
bleman joining the pftrty as the friend of Sir Dennis. Here 
were the equipages of a lord, two baronets, two titled la- 
dies, and two female oommoners, both of whom, however, 
had genteel double names, it certainly sounded imposing'; 
Lady Middleton was delighted with her success ; and, as she 
was too philanthropic to confine her satisfaction to her own 
bosom, she suffered it to transpire and be shared by the 
public, through the means of sundry newspaper paragraphs, 
which gave punctual intimations of all the pending arrange- 
ments. 

Sir Dennis, who now dined daily in Portland Place, made 
greater progress in Shr Matthew's favour during the week 
uiat preceded the nuptial day, than he had ever done before. 
The alderman^ to his equal amazement and delight, found 
his intended €on-iB-law a not less fiiachin^ toper than him- 
self; while to the sympathy of fellowship m deep potations, 
was added that of congeniality in political and religious 
sentiment — if those opinions can be termed political, which 
merely express a blind prejudice and grasping selfishness ; 
or the name of religion can be desecrated by its application 
to a system of intolerance, bigotry, and ha^ed. Much of 
Sir Matthew's money having been made through the borough- 
system and the corruption of tory politics, it was natural that 
be should be a warm adherent of that pasty ; and, as he had 
never been in the habit of meaisuring his phrases, he oflen 
spoke of his opponents in terras of great bitterness and 
abuse. But his bark was worse than his bite, and the kind- 
ness of his disposition was so well known, that none of those 
who differed the most widely from him in politics would 
have hesitated to apply to him for any favour which it might 
be in his power to bestow. There was an honesty even in 
his open advocacy of corruption and abuse; and as to his re- 
ligious notions, he shared them with so large a class, that, 
faowevdr they might be deplored as uncharitable, and even 
fmehristian, their maintenance need not subject him to the 
imputation of being a whit more narrow-minded than many 
of his neighbours. 

Not less affectionately attached to his son on account of 
bis many amiable qualities, than proud of his various attain- 
ments, though he often affected to undervalue them, he 
bitterly lamented to Sir Dennis that Grale should be a ve- 
hement reformer, it mig^t almost be said a radical, while 
be bimsel^ an old stanch tory, and, consequently, the 
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real frieDd of our glorious conetitutioQ in church and state, 
was, of course, a conservative and an anti-reformer. ^ Why, 
then, indeed now. Sir Matthew," cried his toping com- 
panion, for this conversation commenced with the fourth 
bottle after dinner, ^* it does the heart of my soul good to hear 
you, and, if possible, increases my respect for you, for those 
sentiments are quite entirely, every bit of them, my own. 
Och I it's the ruin of us all this cursed reform will be, and 
the revolutionizing of the whole land, and the death of the 
constituticMi; and« perhaps, the murder of all the loyal Pro- 
testant inhabitants of o«r free and happy country, if the 
blessing of God don't send aU the Whigs to the devilJ* 

*^Very true, venr true I never heard more sensible re- 
mark. This cursea bill send every thing to rack and ruin : 
all go to dogs. Never mind — no use fretting-— what says 
song ? — ^Too much care make an old man gray — ^fiU glass — 
bumper toast — confusion to the reforimng Whigs — hey ! — 
what— hick I'* 

'' Ah i now, my dear friend," said Sir Dennis, tossing off* 
his bumper, and following the esiample of fais eompanien by 
immediately refilling bis glass, **if the creatures had only 
shown the smallest' necessity for this murderous meastirey 
devil a bit would I have objected to it. But who wanted it. 
Is it Ireland that wasn*t flourishing under the oM system 9 
Ah 1 then, don't I know the contrary by the example of my 
own family, who got their title, and estates, and their mo- 
ney, by means of these very parliaments that they're now 
wanting to pull to pieces. Didn*t my grandfather buikl 
fortyn^illittg eottaffes for freeholders, and buy ap others by 
scores and hundreds, and become a. mighty jobber at elec* 
tions, until he got into pa^lias^ent himselfrsr-it's the Irish 
parliament I speak o^~r«nd was made a baxonet « and^beinf 
always a loyal Orangeman, ever xeady V> draw his sword 
against papists and rebele^ and te drink pcotestant ascen- 
dency toasts, and the glorious raemory, up tp his knees in 
blood if necessary, dk&'t he obtain a large grant out of a 
forfeited estate in Gal way, and rebuild the old castle, where 
we have flourished ever mnce 1" 

" Clever fellow that — ^knowing hand— sly fox— warrant 
knew a trick or two. Chap that won't take care of 4iiinself 
take care of nothing*- charity begitvsi at h<xne ;r— make mO" 
ney by your country, and you love your country, of course ; 
—can't be a patriot unless you^re rich ; — ^poor fellows all 
rascals and radicals; — ^'spose we drink your mndfather's 
health ; — ^none but a fool refuse to run for a Aalter when 
they offer him a cow — ^hey ! — what !" - 
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^ The laffotde, my dear Sir Matthew, have always been 
t>f that opinion ; and though they call Ireland the land of 
buUes snre it has ever been a mHch-cow to us, and the like of 
«i& As loyal Orangemen, we have venr properly been pro- 
tnoted to posts and places of honour and trusty. Ah ! now, 
would you have them trust a papist? and as no man, bar- 
ring he's a ^1 and a natural, likes to work for nothing, we 
have picked up little sinecures and pensions by the way, 
«nd if wc had any younger sons and idle fellows that were 
good for nothing else, wasn*t there always plenty of fat 
livings and nothmff to do ^ them in the church ? And 
yet they pretend that Ireland wasn^t flourishing under the 
system!" 

" Lying rascaJs-Hstick at nothing — don't scruple to say 
the same of England — and yet look at me, and many others - 
of the same kidney* Haven't I, like your grand&ther— 
monstrous clever fellow that ! — ^made a fortune, and thereby 
benefited country by the very borough-system which these 
revolutionary jacobins are overturning 1 Asses ! — Shouldn't 
throw away clean water 'fore they've got dirty. Pull an 
old house on their own heads. All starve together. What'll 
a reformed parliament do for us? No wars — no loans — ^no 
contracts — no jobs — ^no snug commissions — ^no loaves and 
fishes— rno pickings and lickings— all as poor as church- 
mice. The constitution gone, tell'ee, utterly gone — Par- 
liament as it was for my money. I like corruption — some- 
thing to be got by it — love me, love my dog — fiil glass— 
hey '.—what 1— hick V^ 

" Indeed,^ and you may say the constitution's g(Hie, when 
ragamuffins and rapscallions are to have an interest in 
elections. Ah ! I've a mighty contempt, and always had, 
for the lower orders and the democracy ; but the biggest 
evil of reform, and that which goes to the very core of my 
heart, my dear Sir Matthew, is the injury that it threatens 
religion." 

** Fogs, Sir Dennis ! there we agree again. What's a 
man witliont a religion t — why, a beast — -baboon — black- 
guard; wouldn't j^ve a curse for him. Sorry to tell'ee, 
haven'-t been so devout myself as ought Busy life — hurry- 
skurry^— must make money for my family ; but then always 
went to morning church of a Sunday ^as a gentlemaj} should 
do. Always gave handsome Easter offerings — always hated 
dissenters and bloody-minded papists — Pope, Pretender, and 
the devil — hick! — fill glass — hey!" 
^* Faith, then! there's a mighty likeness between us. Six 
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Matttew ; for, like other people of condition, I always made 
a point of going to a fiifihionable chapel, where no shabba- 
roons or vulgarians were admitted ; and, as to hating all 
those that diSer &om the estaUished church, I flatter niy« 
self Vm as good a Christian in that respect as any in the 
world, not even barring yourself.'* 

" My dear fellow,'* cried the alderman, in the maudlin 
fondness generated by incipient intoxication, '* happy to 
have such a«-<-bick !-^tip us your fist*— fill glass — happy to 
have such a real patriot and truly religious — chicle !— 
for son in-la w-^'spose we drink hia health — ^hey ! — what — 
hick!" 

" And is it I, my darling, that wouldn't be proud and 
mighty glad to have such a disinterested friend of his coun- 
trv, and firm lover of piety for m]r father-ia-la w 1 Qch ! tboQ, 
it s delighted I am !" Sir Dennis returned his companion's 
cordial snake of the hand, both parties refilled their glasses, 
a sixth bottle was produced : Sir Matthew growing warm 
in his abuse of jacobins, levellers, and reformers, drank 
bumper afler bumper to cool himself, until the words came 
thick from his mouth, his ideas got confused^ and the bottles 
and glasses began to dance a minuet l>efore his eyes. His 
brother-conservative having confined himself to claret, was 
not so completely fuddled, but, as his religious znsal gathered 
fire from every fresh bumper, he at last began to stammer 
forth and reiterate with more vehemence than distinctness 
the words, ** Pope-»4^ical— ndevil !" 

"Capital fellows!" hiccoughed the alderman; "'spose 
we drink ---'spose we drink their healths— capital — ^hick !" 
The pious and patriotic alderman fell back in his chair, and 
was snoring in a minute, while his worthy compeer and 
competitor rung the bell, and, with the assistance of tlie 
footman's arm, made his way to a hackney-coach, and was 
driven to his lodgings. 

When you have to deal with a wrong-headed man, there 
are no more efiectual means for overcoming his prejudices 
of one sort, than by appealing to those of a different class. 
Sir Matthew, who hated Irishmen in general, because he 
liad been a heavy loser by the failure of some of their mer- 
chants, and who cherished a more especial dislike of men of 
fashion and coxcombs, became cordially reconciled to Sir 
Dennis from the moment that he had proved himself to be a 
potent drinker, a firm upholder of church and state, a strenu- 
ous advocate for things as they are, and a decided anti-re- 
former. Poor Ned Travers, for whom he had always en- 
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tertained a strong partiality, soon vanished from hia recol- 
lection ; and the thought that Ciss had not only a great 
probability of being a countess^but a certainty of possessing 
a toper, a tory and an anti-re&nner for her husband, filled 
him with unusual spirits, and rendered him not less impa- 
tient than was Sir Dennis himself for the celebration ^the 
nuptials. 

Both Lady Middleion und Cecilia felt that as Mrs. Bor- 
rottghs had been the means of introducing Sir Dennis to 
the family, she ought to be invited to the wedding; but 
then it was also felt with equal poignancy, that, as she was 
only an attorney's wifa and a person of no distinction, her 
name woold rather vulgarize Uian give ^clat to, the party, 
while the idea of a glass coach in the procession was not to 
be endured for a moment. By way of compromise between 
proprieties and af^aranc^s, it was settled that herself and 
and her husband should be invited to the dinner, an arrange- 
ment which was by no means satisfactory to the lady in 
question, whose prying, busy» and meddling disposition 
would not allow her to brook this exclusion from the mar- 
riage-ceremony. Shrewdly divining its cause, she betook 
herself to a coach-maker m Long Acre, for whom she had 
procured two or three orders, aqd who, in return, for Mrs. 
Burroughs did nothing for nothing, supplied her gratuitously 
with second-hand carriages and post horses for her occasional 
excursions into the country. From this person she procured 
a handsome coronet chariot, in which she drove to Portland 
Place, and, informing Lady Middleton that she had engaged 
it for that express purpose, requested to join the party to the 
church. Her other claims might have been withstood, but 
tlie handsome appearance of the equipage, as Lady Middle- 
ton glanced at it from the window, and, above all, the sight 
of the coronet, were irresistible, and the petition was grant- 
ed with a smile of more than usual graciousness. 

Her ladyship, however, did not consider tlie name of 
Mrs. Burroughs sufficiently distingue to be admitted into 
the newspaper paragraph announcing the nuptials, which, 
after due consideration, was drawn up in the following form, 

" Yesterday morning Sir Dennis Lifibrd, Bart of Castle 
Moila, County Galway, led to the hymeneal altar the only 
daughter of Sir Matthew Middleton, Bart, of Portland 
Place. The Misses Gauntley and the Misses Curzon Chil- 
vers were bridesmaids, besides whom there were present 
at the nuptials I/idy Gauntley, Mrs. Curzon Chilyers, Lady 
Selina Silverthorpe, Mrs. O'Gorman French, and Lord 
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Arthur Fintown. After the ceremony, the happy couple 
eet off for Paris, intending to pass the honey-moon with Sir 
Dennis Lifibrd's uncle, the Earl of Ballycoreen, to whose 
title and large posseflsic^ he is expected to succeed. In 
the evening Sir Matthew and Lady Middleton gave a ^rand 
dinner to a large party of fashionable and distinguished 
friends." 

It had been ammged that Gale should come up firom 
Brookshaw to be present at the ceremony, which it was his 
full intention to have done, notwithstanding his dislike of 
. 8ir Dennis ; but a relapse, occasioned by his having thrown 
himself into the water to save the drowning child of a pea- 
sant, brought on so many alarming symptoms, that his medi- 
cal attendant peremptorily forbad his undertaking the jourr 
ney. Sir Dennis could not listen to any deferment of the 
ceremony, and it was therefore determined that it should 
take place on the day originally fixed. 

Being but little versed in the arcana of female parapher- 
nalia, we can say little of those sported on the present oc- 
casion, farther than to record that Lady Midaleton was 
elegantly attired as usual ; that Cecilia, in her bridal array, 
presented a very interesting appearance^ (such, we believe, 
is the established phrase :) that Mrs. Burroughs, flaunting 
in her new figured ailk dress, and bedizened with as much 
jewellery and finery, as a morning attire would allow, cut 
a very showy figure ; that the tall Miss Gauntleys, with 
their orange-flower wreaths, might have been taken for a 
couple of garlanded Mav-poles, around which the two little 
plump Misses Curzon Chilvers were about to dance, while 
their respective mammas looked very smirking and signifi- 
cant ; and that the rest of the ladies were all smart and 
smiling. Gorgeous were the massive gold chains, and glit- 
tering the rings of Sir Dennis, whose perfbmed locks and 
umbrageous whiskers, always the tender objects of his es- 
pecial solicitude, had been curled and arranged with a con- 
summate care worthy of the occasion. Sir Matthew, with 
his chocolate coat, white waistcoat, rubicund good-humoured 
face, and powdered hair, presented a portly and pleasant 
appearance; while his gleeful cackling, "Hick, hick!" or 
loud, hilarious, triumphant laughter diffused cheerfulness 
through the whole party. Lord Fintown, looking as arch 
as his unmeaning face would allow, endeavoured to banter 
the bridesmaids, as they assisted to cut up and envelop 
slices of wedding-cake; Lady Selina Silverthorpe admired 
Sir Dennis's travelling carriage, which was waiting at the 
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door; and Mrs. O'Gorman French, having expressed a ve- 
hement admiration of every thing else, foUowed the exam" 
pie of the hridegroom, by stand^g before a pier-glass, and 
admiring herself. 

As the carriages made their way towards the church, a 
trifling incident occurred which was unnoticed by any but 
Cecilia, on whom it produced a somewhat dispiriting efibct. 
At the corner of one of the streets her eyes encountered for 
a moment those of Ned Travers, who had stationed himself 
against a wall to see the procession pass. On perceiving 
that he was recognised, he coloured deeply and immediately 
disappeared ; but not without awakening a regretful feeling 
in the heart of the bride, as she thought of the pang which 
her marriage might occasion in the hosom of her modest 
and meritorious admirer, of whose worth she became the 
nwre sensible now that she was about to lose him for ever. 
Nor was this impression diminished, when she observed 
that her mother wore the necklace given to her by Travers. 
It struck her that there was some indelicacy in her doing 
so on the present occasion, but she had not penetration 
enough to detect that Lady Middletcm^s boasted refinement 
was that of manners, not of feeling. 

In his undisguised contempt for all vulgarians, Sir Den- 
nis would gladly have disappointed the gaping populace by 
driving to the side-ctoor of the church, and alighting at the 
vestry; but as Lady Middleton, who was now m her glory, 
desired to give all possible publicity to an alliance which 
was to elevate her family in the opinion of the world, ^e 
insisted that the carriages should set down at the front 
gates. By this arrangement, the gazers, who were rather 
numerous, had an opportunity of seeing and passing theif 
commei^ts on the party as they prooeeoed into the^urcb» 
which they entered a few minutes before ^^ appointed 
time. As the clergyman had not yet arrived, they were 
escorted by the clerk into the vdstry, and requested to sit 
down till they should be summoned to the altar. ^Either 
tf^e reverence inspired by the sacredness of the ed^ce, or 
the solemn nature of the ceremony about to be performed, 
seemed to have checked the tongues of the whole assem- 
blage, for, with the exception of a ^w inaudible whispersi^ 
there was a sile-nce of two or three minutes, which was 
broken by Sir Dennis, exclaiming, " Ah now ! Cecilia dear I 
don't you think you would look better if this curl was 
brought down a lit^e lower upo^ the eheek? Excuse me 
^-there !^>-<^qre it's a nvillion times more beoomlog^ Not a 
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looking-glass in the room — ^most unpawmonly eztr'or'naiy 
— ^"pon my honour !" As he drawled out these words the 
door was hastily thrown open, but instead of the expected 
clergyman, a tall, attenuated, sickly, and yet fierce -looking 
figure rushed into the vestry, and fixmg upon the bride- 
groom a look of blended wrath and exultation, shrieked out, 
" Ha, villain ! have I caught theef 

At sight of this apparition, the terrified Sir Dennis fied 
instantly through an opposite door, fi)l]owed with huge 
strides by the infuriated stranger, who overtook him in the 
church, and undeterred by the respect due to the place, 
seized him with his left hand, and began to horsewhip him 
most unmercifiilly, branding him, at the same time, with 
all sorts of opprobrious epithets ; while his victim, who o& 
fered no resistance, in vain struggled to escape from his 
sinewy grasp. Struck aghast by this inexplicable and ap- 
palling outrage, the bride sunk fainting into her mother s 
arms; screams of affright burst from some of the females, 
while the others following Sir Matthew and Lord Arthur, 
rushed forwards to inquire the cause of this atrocious out- 
rage. On reaching the spot, they fbund Sir Dennis in the 
hands of two Bow Street officers, who forced manacles upon 
his wrists, hurried him into a hackney-coach that was in 
waiting, and immediately drove away I 
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CHAPTER m. 



For the man 



Who in this spirit communes with the forms 
Of Nature, who with understanding heart 
Doth know and love such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude. 
No vengeance, and no hatred, needs must feel 
The joy of that pure principle of love 
So deeply, that^ unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, be cannot choose 
But seek fur objects of congenial love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy. 

Wordsworth. 



Owing to the healthy and invigorating qualities of the 
air at Brookshaw Lodge, the tranquillity of his life, the 
delight of returning to his usual studies and pursuits in- 
doors, and the still keener enjoyment derived from his 
friendly visits to his tenants and humble neighbours; Gale 
Middleton so rapidly recovered strength, that in a very few 
days he dismissed the servants wha had accompanied him, 
and sent back the carriage in which he had travelled from 
London. His moderate mcome, after deducting his dkten- 
sive charities, was not only inadequate to any permanent 
increase of his establishment, but he really felt his sense 
of manly independence lessened, both in his own person 
and in theirs, when obsequious menials were perpetually 
fidgeting about him to discharge those little offices which 
he held it more dignified as well as more decorous to per- 
form himself. 

Honest old Robin, and Madge, his wife, were still more 
delighted than their master at the dismissal of the stran- 
gers. '^ Dear heart !" cried the former, rubbing his hands, 
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" how glad I be that them Lonnoners be gone ! They 
were'nt like eervants, were 'em Mad^e ? nothing adequate 
and identical about 'em; I hate such ignorant and idiomati- 
cal creatures." 

** Ay, and a pretty joke for them to talk of taste," cried 
Madge, " when they had the imperence to tell me I didn't 
know how to dress hash mutton, and asked me to make it 
into a curry, and then laughed at rae, because I said I 
never heard of people currying any thing except a horse." 
"Zooks! Madge, but I wouldn't let 'em domicile over 
me in that way, the Jesuitical, succulent animals ! Never 
stir if either on 'em knew a bulb root frcnn a young potato, 
nor the names of the commonest plants and flowers in the 
garden. One on 'em called sparrow-grass, ass-sparrow- 
grass — like an ass as he was; and cowcumbers the t'other 
called coo-Climbers, as if they wer^ pigeons or doves. What 
can ye expect from vulgar ignoramuses that cant expostu- 
late the names of things by tiieir proper dominations!" 

** Well, they be gone now, Robin, thank Heaven ! and it 
don't become us, for the best on us is but poor mistakable 
beings, to be proud of our superior knowledges." 

" I warn't proud, Madge, but a man, if never so humble, 
has a right to be identical and adequate^ that is, supposing 
he don't push it to a superficial degree." 

Had it depended upon Mr. Norbsrry, who cared for no- 
body but himself, and hated going from home, though he 
was never happy in his own house, the family would not 
soon have returned Middl6ton's visit ; but Chritty, whose 
benevolent disposition made her scrupulous in observing all 
the forms of neighbourly politeness, and who felt, moreover, 
a deep interest in the health of the invalid, pressed so ur- 
gently the necessity of going over to the Lodge without 
delay, that her iather assent^ with his usual ungracious — 
" Eugh ! always woirying me to be gadding somewhere or 
other, though you know I hate tramping alx>ut ; but nobody 
cares for my comfort." 

"Nay, my dear sir, I was particularly requested by Mr. 
Hoskins to get you out of the house as much as possible, 
since he thought you would be benefited by a more fre- 
quent change of air and scene." 

"Eugh! all alike, those apothecaries; finds his boluses 
won't cure me, so sends rae out to gulp the wind. Ar'n't 
a cameleon. Same air, I suppose, on one side the common 
as t'other. Ar'n't a fool—- humbug !" 
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^ **Bat if you derive no benefit irom it yonnelf, I am sure 
tiiat a little drive will do good to dear Annt Patty." 

^ Will it? Poor thkiel poor thing ! lef s go by alt means. 
Tve no objection; womdnH -signify if I had; nobody cares 
for me. Go directiy, if you like — I hate to be worried : 
wby make sach a fbss about thin^ ?** 

Notwithstanding her protestations to the contrary, Lucy 
cherished a lurking confidence in the gip^'s probacy, and,^ 
thinking it not unlikely that if sh^ went over to brookshaw 
Lodge, she niififht encounter a certain gentleman in black, 
some years oider than herself^ she learned the tidings of 
the projected visR with great glee, and ran skipping to4ier 
room to put on her bonn^; while Chritty, who had previ- 
ously procured a conveyance for the occasion, went to as- 
sist her aunt in preparing herself, and to see that she was 
provided with a warm shawl. Having stated that Chritty 
procured the conveyance, our strict regard for veracity 
obliges us to confess its nature. Gentle reader ! — no, we 
need not propitiate the gentle :-— genteel and fastidieos read- 
er, if by any such we are perused, we beseech thee te discard 
ibr once thy worship of appearances, and not to be immea- 
surably horrified when we whisper in thine ear thert the 
carriage in question was a taxed cart, freshly painted of a 
dark green, and drawn by a respectable litfie horse; but, 
nevertheless, a bbna Me taxed cart, belonging to Master 
Saxby, the miller, a near and verv friendly neighbour, who 
wasttlways delighted to accommodate the ** charming young 
ladies," as he called Chritty and Lucy, with the lean of his 
vehicle. 

'''Eogh !^ grunted Mr. Norberry, as be took his seat and 
the reins, wiUi his sister beside him, and his two daughters 
on the bench behind ; Agoing to be a wet day, I see — soalced 
to the skin— cat€h our deatiis of cold — always ihe case 
when 1 go out* 

"^ Indm, papa, it is only a passing cloud," cried Chritty ; 
*'see, it is gone already, and here is the bright and pleasalit 
snn again ! it win be a beautifiil morning." 

^'Oh, very! we shall be half^roasted, I see, and smo- 
thered wHh dust Never any fine weather in this coun- 
try." 

Lucy was in high and happy excitement during tiie drive * 
to Brookslmw; but, though her exhilaration part^ proceed- 
ed firom tiie hope of meeting^r. Hargrave, it might rather 
be termed a sensation than a sentiment 8he rattled and 
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iMigM ftom the spontftneooB irrepressible ezabersnceof 
animal qurits; her heart, like a bird ia its summer nest, 
sasff for very glee ; nor did this ebullient joyoosness receive 
a check until, on perceiving some horse-women at a little 
distance, she exclaimed, with a look of chagrin, " Good 
gracious, Chritty ! here are the Miss Talfbrds on horseback, 
with a livery servant behind them, and they will see us 
riding in this vulgar taxed cartl Was ever any thing so 
provoking !" 

*' For SianifS, liucy */* was the reply ; ^ how can you be so 
silly ? They know that we are poor, and if they are proud 
enough to tbtnk worse of us for riding in a vehicle adapted 
to our circumstances, we had better drop their acquaintance 
and pass Uiem as we would any other strangera If they 
do not cherish any such feeling, and you are still hurt at 
meeting them, the pride must be yours, not theirs." 

*' But a taxed cart is so shockingly vulgar." 

" Ridiculous ! may it not be still more vulgar, dear Lucy, 
to imagine that there can be no gentility without riches, 
equipage, and feshionable appearance ? I know not a greater 
vulgarity in the character of the English than their ^n- 
temptible fear of being thought vulgar." 

" Well, Chritty, you may be very right in point of argu- 
ment, but it is not every body who possesses your good sense, 
and one does not like to be thought ungentcel, however, 
wroneously." 

In accordance with tl^ feeling, Lucy dropped her glove 
as their friends passed, and by stooping to recover it, con* 
trived not to be seen by them. Chritty nodded and spoke 
to them familiarly, and received, in return, a smiling re- 
cognition. 

"£ugh!" exclaimed Mr. Norberry, "I think those ^irls 
might £ive stopped to ask us how we were ; but Vm 4pwn 
in the world now : nobody shows any respect to me." 

^ They checked their horses, sir; but, as you did not draw 
up, they rode on." 

''Draw up! ar'n't going to humble myself before them; 
knew their fether when he was only a clerk in the cit^ : 
stupid fellow, but — bo^n with a silver spoon in his mquth: 
nobody so unlucky as I am :— eugh !" 

On their arrival at the Lodge, Middleton recognised the 
visitants from the window, ran out to mee% ucm, and,^ 
greeting them with a cordial welcome and a radiant coun- 
tenance, usheml them into the parlour, whispering to Lucy, 
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as they advanced, tbat she woold fiod a gentieman an it whom 
she might not he altogether displeai^ to meet, though he 
was some years older than herself, and attired in Qaok. 
She blushed beforehand at this anaooncement, and still more 
deeply, when, with a moek cererosnioasness, he {iresented 
her to Mr. Har^rave ; bat her confusion was only roomentarjr, 
imd, as she fell into conversation wi& ** the gentkman |n 
black,^* her sparkling eyes, Tivacious gaiety, and the (be- 
qnent laugh that disdqsed her brilliant teeth, seemed to 
intimate tSat the gipe^ prophecy might be Mfilled without 
putting" any very painful restraint upon her inclinatioae. 
While the party were engaged in pleasant chat, Mad^, 
who bad complete management of all the household afihns, 
md who piqued herself upon keeping up old country cus- 
toms, entered the room with cake and wine on a waiter, 
which she handed to each of the ^ests with a profound 
courtesy. Mr. Norberry, wKo liked these old-fashioned 
tobens of hospitality, helped himself to a bumper anda liberal 
dice of cake, exclaiming, as he tasted the former,^ ** Ha ! 
good Madeira — some of old Jemmy iiale's London particular 
that he sent twice out to^ Indiar— swear to it any where-» 
;found it here. when you took possession, didn't ye 1 £u^h ! 
bad cake-*-too many seeds — not half so good as wha^ Chrftty 
makes." 

^'Nobody does any thing so wdl as Miss Norberry,*' cried 
Middletoa. ^ 

" You refute yourself," said Chritty, ♦'for you completely 
eclipse me in paying compliments. I raUier pique myself 
upon my cakes and paddings, but I am a very bad hand at 
%ttery." 

After the conveisation' had continued some time, tiie 
master of the madmon, who, like all country gentlemen was 
fond of showing his improvements, proposed a stroll round 
his grounds, a suggestion that met a ^lad assent from all 
but Mr. Norberry, whose indolent habits had given him a 
special abhorrence of being dragged over grounds and gravel 
walks. ** Eugh !" he once exclaimed, in answer to an in- 
vitation of this nature, ^ give your arm to a rolling stone, if 
you want a companion. That will do good to your walks, I 
shan't; that won't get tired, 1 ^all." 

Ur^ng that the promenade, moderate as was its extent, 
would be too much for his sister, be said he would accom- 
pany her into the village, and wait by the water-«ide,'lill 
the others rejoined them ; in conformity with whidiamnffe- 
m^nt Middletoa offered bis arm to Chritty, Lacy took that 
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of Hargiave, and they pfpceeded thougH the back gudeir 
into the flhrnbbery snd plastatioft that clothed the slope be- 
hud the faooae* 

Amomg the wiadiag Minfatageoua walks asade throagli 
theae groirea^ rustic aleoTea had been erected here and there 
ibr the accommodatk» or dielter of all who might seek these 
pleasant shades^ to which the miblic were admitted without 
discrimination doring three days in the week. **The re- 
maining four," said lliddleton to his companion, **are suf* 
iciem ibr ray purpose, when, in those gloomier moods to 
which I am unfortunately subject, I can betake myself to 
solitude, and enjoy a total sequestration from my fellow- 
ereaturea.** 

«< Enjoy! — away with that misanthropical sentiment, and 
remember that you are condemning yourseljfv net oUieis, 
when you confess that you are better mted for sditude thmi 
society.'' 

'* I acknowledge itn-I do condemn myself; but, when I 
am infected with spleenfol thod^hts and hypochondriacal 
dejection, is, it not better to retire from the world, lest I 
should spread the contagion to oihets?" 

**No; this is- to confirm by indulging Aq selfishness of 
sorfow. Instead of infecting others wiui youir melancholy, 
they would enliven you with their cheerfulness. Every one 
who loves his species should reflect that to live ybr them he- 
must live with them. Social intercourse is the great ci- 
vilizer andlmprover.'* 

^* I do but occasionally enact' the hermit^ and only when 
I am under tlie influence of sombre and distressing convic- 
tions, which you, I know, do not share, but which! have in 
vain endeavoured to shake o£ Though you many condemn 
the purpose to which I sometimes appropriate these congeniar 
shaaes, £ venture to anticipate that you will praise my pie^ 
ture-gallery, upon which we are now about to emerge." 

*^Your picture-gallery! I knew not that you possessed 
one." 

^ You will recognise it as we pass through these fields, to 
every one of which I have endeavoured to impart a pictorial 
character, and, by diversifying them, to give to the whole 
the semblance of a glorious gallery. Some you will per^ 
ceive are light, open, and airy; others sylvan iand um- 
brageous; but all cheerful and gay, for I have suffered too 
much myself from gloomy feelings to wish to awaken them 
in others." 

*'@Q pl|ilanthropiC| and yet u^bapp^ !" es^claimed Chritty. 
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^ WhMk there fmttB ^beauti&l tnet*'* .ceniiwiBd Middlte- 
too, ^' I have cik down tb» anderwiopd* thftt tbejr jrngiit be 
j»ea to asoce advanlage^vaiid jENxnetimeB jna^e the ^tpath 
meander, that they might be presented in noce t^an one 
poiiit of view. It.if m winding €f our jroadt that Bendera 
oar JBn^ieh iBpenecy j90 .wpodor to (that of the .CojotuMiil, 
where an. dbject, howej^or beaufeifiil, is like « fdctnre whieh 
« asfaen once seen, isiiefin for cdl : whereas, the saiQe object in 
£nfilaQd iwonld xfiAiat resemfale a atatoe, which you bmjt 
wsSk raAmd, and inolce it AenuDe a variety of heautiful Atti- 
tudes and coiabination& JRray luimire the Qootraet, or the 
-harmony, pf eokxiring thai I hikre endeavoured io ifiroduce 
- into my hedges, by presumkig to guide the gteat a^ustrhfuwl 
of-NatoEe;'' 

^ i begin to c»l»h die idea .ae well oa ifachei^Bties of your 
* picture-gallery, and admire not l^ss the taste tfaa(t:bas go- 
verned, than the henevdence that diotated its d^onation. 
These aoe imperial arts, and worthy iingai^', 

^ It has cost me seiy little ; ioT «ll siniple, natural fden- 
sures, which are ever the purest aad the best, a9e,-at Uie 
isuqe time, t^ie cheapest Ifoying ;the green for Eforts end 
paatimest^nd this mnge ^f ^elds foiE.tiheiur evening's pro»e- 
joade, I jGind ; tb%t the viUagei^ have jiearly .deserted the me- 
house whece they formerly jhi^ to coognenMlie;'' 

^1 wonder not tbftt yoM have jrenderisd them. moce nxoml 
and iemperat^, for jiw)u i^ave ^awakened a sexise of beauty in 
natural objects, and the good and thejuoUe are ^atnraUy 
Veiled by tibie heauitiltil. Theiexhihitions, the eQlleel;^Mi^, 
the lihcariesi calcu^bijted tp tdUfMse this /lajitttary iminseggiMi, 
are moatly coo&oad Ko ihe sicfa. You ane the fyfst ,w^ 
havejo|»ened a gmtuiitoiia pictucergaUery for the poor; .1^ 
if Qthen. would fi)Uotw ^ur example, they would do mu^ 
toviids elevating the taate 4od j^olishing 4h.e mmn!mi»^ 
Iho lower esders.^ 

^'I can paaure you that aomo of my SnooMif^w ipeMon^ 
iMive alieaoy heeoiBeAniateurslDf the juelwr^lVfl^^ %iid WaU 
dasQoiiise.ea])iie«dy,if Jipt leaBiedly,.uponlhe mms»ifi^tbfiii& 
difierent fields aira views.'* 

M^^ without jlaN>wteg ifoariml^iWimmm^iimtl'veTk' 

ilure to prooounee that <lhey «te het^ mw^ ^s^ mmr 

jiadiL Ibaa ilhey iwere, U iiMi jftypuffike IhfMy of wmr^^ 

harmaniaed, Imnundi wwoh p^^mmmiiiffa J MifiSf if& 
HhingBito he iiMyfpiil«h]Qr«lv«iicipgbilh(^ t|liM(ktfiil.ftp4il|e 
good will always be found in accordance. Kven aqpFoe 
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ri qoalikieiof the hmd and heart are geaerall^ unite^f 
viitne » only a practieal wisdom; and the time will 
periapt €ome^ when mental and pexmal lovelineas will be 
eqoaUjr ineeparable." 

**Do yen not think that, to % certain extent, this period ie 
already arrived! An amiable «ad intelligent ezpresaioii, 
which ia the visible beanty of the mind, is at the same 
time the greatest (Hnament of the free. Who that gases,, 
only fi)r a momait, apon Miss Norberrjr's can fail to per- 
ceive in that highest Bi>eGies of exterior comeliness the 
bright and fidthful reflection of interior virtue V* 

•^Najr, nay, this is unkind," said Chritty, slightly blush- 
ing, ** Of condescending to reason with me, yoa were ren- 
dering such grateful a^ welcome homage to my mind, that 
I did not expect you could think so poorly of it as to pay a 
compliment to my person.** 

'* 1 meant no compliment to either. I never flatter, nei* 
ther do I ever conceal the truth. I intended to express 
what I sincerely feel-^tiiat I know not which most to ad* 
mire— your miiMi or person.** * 

**^ It is gratifying to hear you say so, fbr I value the good 
opinion of the good; but your courtesy must not change the 
topic of conversation from the picture-gallery through which 
we are strolling to one of its most insignificant spectators. 
It has been ur^d by some, that the English are so imcivi- 
lized-HK) barbarous, that, fhr from appreciating any favours 
of this sort, they will mutilate and deface the beauties of 
nature or specimens of art to which they are allowed firee 
access. Seldom, however, has the experiment been tried, 
and! its very rarity ensures its partial failure, for the jrulgar 
must be fkmiliarized with objects of taste before they can 
understand or respect them. I have been given to under- 
stend that the mutilation of the monuments in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, which is often adduced as a proof of ^e barbarism 
of the lower orders, and a reason fbr excluding them from 
all our public building's, is entirely attributable to the young 
gentlemen of Westminster School, the sons of the rich and 
the aristocniticaL'* 

** What public buildmgs,*' said Middleton, **are appiropri- 
" ated to' the uses of the modem poor 1 Amid the stately edi- 
' fllces'tet aurrounud them, oor lower orders behold none that 
have been construeted for their ownaeeommodation but the 
^rilKm'imd Ihe penitentiaty ; or the poor-hoose and the hos- 
• Mtali in whleli so many of them are destined to end tfaeiir 
■■days.^ .:• - -• 
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" And from all jHrivate manaions and parka they are gene- 
ndly shut out with an offensive -jealousy. Wherever bur 
gentry find an open boundery they set up fences and paUngs, 
or dig ditches and trenches; where there were walls alrea« 
dy, they raise them higher; they love to forUfy themselves 
behind iron spikes aiS broken bottles : while some, I a<n 
sorry to say, will not be contented with any barrier less ef* 
fectual and destructive than steel-traps and spring-gunf . 
Estranged, defied, treated as enemies, the humbler classes 
'Uaturafly become rude, uncivilized, sullen ; and this want 
of refinement is absurdly urged by their superiors as an ex- 
cuse ibr the continuance of that very alienation which has 
produced it.'* 

*' In proof of the justice of your remarks," said Middle- 
ton, '* 1 would beg you to observe, that not one of the pic- 
tures in my gallery is defiiced or injured. There is not a 
bough broken. No— the coihmon people are to be conci- 
liated by kindness and refined by culture, not less certainly 
than they are to be provoked by annoyance and vulgarized 
by exclusion from all intercourse with the politer classes. 
More sociability between the two would mitigate' the con- 
temptuous haughtmesB of the one, smooth the r^gedness 
of the oUier, exalt and harmonize the whtde community.'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Since benevolBBOS ia inwMrabie ftom all moralit7, it mnsi he cteAr 
ihet tiMra ie a beaevoleiiee in Httle Ihinfi iie y^ea u in great ; aad that 
be wlio 8tri;ref to mi^e kif (UtomrcraaMrep feapvy, tlMiwh only for an 
instant, ia.a much better man thaa Jbis wt» ie in^uftrent to, or, (wlvit ia 
worse) deipiaea it. 



l?K«aL jBdmimtion of Meh lotbar being thm exaltod bv 
their common i»rtkipAlion in the cbftniM ^ the suniOBiM- 
mg floeaery, who om wonder that both MiiddletoB end 
ChriUgr iargai the oompeaiQBfl with whom they had Mav ted 1 
Hargrave and Lucy had unconsciously dropped some dis* 
tance behind, and found nothing to re^rret in this momenta- 
ry separation. They were even hapi»er than their friends, 
if their gratification was to be inferred from the animated 
countenance of the usually ^^ve-looking clergjrman, and 
the vivacious laughter of the playful Lucy, whose exhilara' 
tion seemed to seek a vent in rapid locomotion. Wflking 
Vas too sedate for her; flittinff and gamboling around Har- 

Save like a spirit of light and joy, she ran hither and thi« 
er to pluck flowers from the hedge, or to catch some new 
view; and then, resuming to her companion's side, and 
condemning her own girlish frolicks, she would protest, 
with a starched look, that she meant to be serious for at 
least five minutes, and would forthwith b^n discoursing 
with a mock giavity, generally bounding onbefore the con- 
clusion of 4he prescribed term to foUbw some new vagary. 
"* deavens !** exckiroed th^ delighted Hargrave, **how 
could Middleton apply the term * mindless' to this gifted 
girl 1 Because she possesMs the innocence and gaiety of a 
child, he has presumed that her mind must be puerile. Ne« 
▼er was'he more mistaken. Hen is, indeed, the perpetual 
•anthine of the breast; who can compete with her ia the 
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irighest, nobleM, most enviaUe, of all iiicttlties* diat (^ en- 
joyixig exiatencel . Nay, it leema as i( like the loodatoiiey 
she could impart her power to all with- which ahe eomes in 
contact, lor never have I myself felt ao jo^tts a» to-day, 
and never have these fields appeared half so^ attrtkstive to 
me." 

Chritty and her companion were returning by another 
path towfti^s the village, when- they h^urd cries and floreams, 
and Middleton, rushing down the slope towards the river, 
beheld a boy who had fallen into the mUl-dam, and whom 
the current, rendeced unusually stroiuf by recent rains, wa9 
hunying towards the- wheel, where he must InevitaUy be 
Bubinerged and probably killed. Aunt Patty, having stroUed 
to the dam, simpered and courtesied to the struggluig boy as 
he was borne along, and held out her snuff-booc, ia apparent 
wonder that he wmild not stop and take a^pinchk Mr. Nor* 
berry, who was at siune distance behind, imd not witnessed 
the accident 

Middleton saw that there was not a moment to be ket 
At Cambridge he had acquired one accom|^ishment— tJiat 
of swimming — sometimes the only one that students bring 
&om the university, and he instantly threw himself into the 
water, so as to intercept the boy, which he found no diffi* 
culty in effecting; but to resist the cun;ent and reach the 
bank with his prize proved by no meaiis of such easy 
achievement Debilitated by his late illness, and impedea 
in the use of his arms by the clingmg of the terrified boy, 
his utmost effi)rts could not master the stream, which drew 
him backwards towards the mill, as often as his vehement 
exertions had enabled him to resist its perilous suction, and 
to gain a momentary advance. By shaking off and sacnr 
ficing the boy he might have saved himself, but he seemed 
determined to rescue him, or to shar^ with him the despe-- 
rate chance of being drajgfged under the wheel. 

This catastrophe neither of them could long have 
escaped, had not Chritty reached the bank in the very 
crisis of their fate. Clasping her hands together, and utr 
tering an agonized scream of terror, as she saw the im- 
minence of the danger, she l<^t, for a moment, her sel& 
possession. It was only for a moment In another in- 
stant she rushed into die water till it reached her shoul- 
ders, and then, throwing forward one end of her long 
shawl, while she firmly grasped its other extremity, she 
called out to Middleton to seize it This he fortunately ef- 
fected, and, «s Cltfitty had secured a fimv foot-hold, cjie (nic- 
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eeeded, without nraeh diflSeulty, in drawiaff him oat of the 
4eep water, snd seizing his hasd, when all thiee ecramUed 
1» the bank together. Unoomcioiisly ifae still retained th« 
Juoid she had clasped, and, preanng it ftrveotly in the agi- 
tation of the mement, energetically exdaimed, ** O my demr 
Mr. Middleton ! you are AHEife— you are safe — thank God i^-*- 
thank God!" 

The tender retum of the pnesDie recallinff her to her 
l«eollecti<Mi, she suddenly withdrew her hand, mushed deep- 
Ijr, and in hesiQiting accents attempted to explain that the 
action was involantary, as she knew not what she wan 
about Bat all her Realties seemed to have passed away 
with the ^danger that had braced then up to sadden vignol' 
ttnd ezertaon ; her voice faltered, the ooloor aeam fled irom 
Iher cheeks, she gasped far breatfa, «tte»d a dieep sob, and, 
as^er knees trembled «nd MM, would liav« sunk to the 
Mfoadf hmd nko nM hmmk «nppaHfld hy Middleton. invo* 
luntarily pressing her to his bosom, he bade the resetted hojr 
run for ateistaafoe; bilt the little nrchm, stopified fay bis 
terrora, mstead of moving Aom the Bpot, continued crying 
ntid 1)ewailing bims^; wliile Aunt Patty, who had now 
«oine up, couitesied to the whole aar^ by tarns, amd with 
hor neveisfhiling simper presented wr ever-ready snufflioK. 

'XJoabie to quit the 'Spot himself, or to derive any succour 
ftotti his compSiiionB, tae bewildered Middleton, whose ago- 
iured feeHngs fiow fully revealed to ikim the secret of hia 
5Bttl&chmetit, coM do nothhig bnt eiaeolatev ** Brave, geafr- 
rous girl ! m^ dear preserver ! what courage, what pre- 
sence of mind ! nrjr dear, my h^Umed Miss Norberry i*^ 

The boy^ outcries pro^ so &r servic^ble that th^ 
reached the ears cT Hargrave and Lucy, who now ran to 
the ^t, the latter, whom it was not easy to outstrip, reach- 
ing it "first. A few words of explaiiation apprizing them of 
what bad occurred, ^Hargfave hurried towards the village 
for assistmce, while Lucy lavished the most afihctionate a^ 
tention upon her sister, who,'though she bad beim overooane 
by sudden faintness, had never completely lost her con- 
sciousness, and now began to revive. As soon as die 
open^ her^yes and discovered her situaticHi, her fiice was 
figain deeply suffused with blushes ; she withdrew herself 
. tfom the arms that had been supporting her, and leaned 
upon fiucy, murmuring, with an anxious look, but in a foint 
voice, ^'^Pray, pray, Mr. Middleton, lake care of yourself— 
you u« an invalid — ^this accident may occasion a rdapse— . 
pvay hasten hone instantly. As for me, it is nothing ; I 
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WM overcome by the surprifleand agitation of the moment^ 
iMit I am strong-^yery stroDg-iand shall be aa well aa eyer 
ia a few minatea." 

Touched hy this tender solicitudoi Middleton, at all timea 
Utterly regardless of hiiaaelf, expressed the deepest anxiety 
on account of Chritty, and implored her to hasten to the 
Lodge) that she might be provided with a change of dressy 
at the same time tendering his arm to support her. She ao*- 
cepted his proffered aid, but did not lift up her eyes, and 
leaned rather upon I«ucy than her lover, for such may Mid» 
^eton be henceforth called ; and thus they returned slowly 
towards the village, followed hj Aunt Pattyi who, having 
taken the hand of tiie still crying urchin^ was endeavour- 
ing to console him by ofierin^ him a pinch of rappee, when 
a woman with disordered hair and dress rushed wUdly to- 
wards them, and, throwing herself upon the boy, shook him 
violently, and overwhelmed him with menaces and re- 
proaches for having, disobeyed her repeated injunctions 
never to approach the mill-dam. This passionate mood was 
of short endurance, for in another minute i^he burst into 
tears, reproached herself for her violence, clasped the child 
in her arms, and almost stifled it with kisses and caressesr 
after which she fell suddenly upon her knees before Mid- 
dleton. Some distant eye-witness of the fact had apprized 
her that the Squire haa rescued the boy, and the poor wo- 
man's impassioned gratitude seemed to know no bounds. 
** The blessings— the blessings of God be upon you !" she 
exclaimed, upUfUng her clasped hands to Heaven. " O sir ! 
you have saved my life as well as Harry's: his father dotes 
upon him, he loves him a thousand times better than him- 
self: — he is a very violent man, and has often sworn that 
he would kill me if I su^red any harm to come to his dar- 
ling boy. God bless you» sir, again and again !" 

^^My good friend!" said Midfleton, " I had done no more 
than I should have performed for any other child, and you 
^MHiM thank this lady, not me, for she it is who has pre- 
served us both ; but this is no time for parley. Come to me 
bv and by at the Lodge, after you have changed your son's 
clothes." 

*< AlaS) sir I he is no. son of mine— he is only my 
ne^ew." 

The party again advancing, had not proceeded many 
yards, when they encountered Hargrave and a. posse of the 
viUasers; the former provided with such restoratives as he 
could hastily edlect,, while' all eagerly profl^red their ser- 
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vices, and woold liave plflcedXlJhrHty in ft'iBhair,ni7hicti they 
had brought with them for the purpoee of canning her to 
the Lodge. As she had been affected more by her terror on 
accoont of Middleton*8 danger than by her exertions or the 
plunge in the water, she was now sufficiently recovered to 
decline both the restoratives and the conveyance ; and, be- 
ing superior to all afiectation of tremors and weakneas, sho 
Wdked forward with a firm step and a cheerful look, de- 
claring that she felt alreadv invigonfted by the cold tatb 
she bod so unexpectedly taken, though she Still expressed 
anxiety on account of Middletou. Before they reacned the 
village they met Mr. Norberry, who, concluding from his 
daughter's plight tliat she had met with some tri:fling ac- 
ckient, exclaimed, with a reproachful look, *' Eugh ! soused 
into the water, I see. Awkward girl ! always star-gazing, 
or staring at the clouds. Wonder, for my part, you don^t 
flounder mto every ditch. Sjx)ilt your clothes. Who's to 
payfbr new ones ? Ruined man, now : poor as a rat—- eugh V* 

When apprized, however, that she had voluntarily en- 
dangered her own life to save that of another, tbe^ thought 
of the danger she had incurred, as well as of the generous 
courage she had displayed, brouglit a tear to the father's 
eye; he tenderly embraced her, uttering in a softened tone, 
"Ask youTTMLTdon, my dear chfld:— brave girl — ^good girl! 
wouldn't have lost you for the whole village;" and, putting 
Lucy aside, ho took Chritty's arm, and besought her to 
hurry on|iB fast as she could, for fear- she should catch cold. 
Nearly the whole population of Brookshaw had now gathered 
round them, pouriner all sorts of praises, congratulations, and 
blessings, upon boOi parties, and testifying especially such 
a deep interest in the health and safety of the Squh^, that 
Chritty's previous adroiratidn of his benevolent character 
was exalted by seeing how generaliy and ardently he was 
beloved. 

Middleton refused to retire to hist>wn room, until he had 
provided for the comlbrt of his fair preserver. Fanny Pen- 
fold, the sister of the lucklesejjrounff gardener who cutCcsar's 
throat, ofiered her Sunday babuinients hr this purpose, 
and as she was. about the same size as Chritty, the latter 
withdrew with her to Madge's toom, and, being presently 
equipped in a neat peasant's garb, again descended to the 
parlour, where Middleton was already seated. Her meta- 
morphosed appearance excited no liltie amusement; her Ei- 
ther, now in an unusually gracious mood, declared tha| be 
bad never see» her iook «o weH as in her present drean^ 

\ 
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though the girl was certainly not pretty. Hargrave politely 
assented to the first part of the proposition, bat stoutly de- 
nied the second; so did Middleton, still more vehemently, 
protesting tJiat, although Miss Norberry, from her fine figure 
and fascinating countenance, nrndt always be entitled to ad- 
miration, she had never appeared so interesting in his eyes 
as when she first recovered her senses after her immersion 
in the water. As Chritty recollected that she had then 
been supported in his arms, and had heard him passionately 
* term her " his beloved,'' this declaration called up a thou- 
sand blushing apparitions to her face, and filled her with 
such confusion, that Middleton, in order to relieve the em- 
barrassment he had occasioned, invited Mr. Norberry and 
his daughter, as well as Aunt Patty and Hargrave, to con- 
vert the occurrence of the morning into an excuse for a 
pleasant, social day, by staying to partake of such an ex- 
tempore dinner as Madge could provide. 

It would be difficult to decide which of his guests was the 
most delighted by this proposition, which being accepted as 
cordially as it was given, the master of the mansion forth- 
with proceeded to hold a council with his cook and factotum 
as to the best means of meeting this unexpected demand 
upon her larder. Madge was not sorry to have her talents 
at a culinary impromptu put in requisition. Middleton, 
whose objoct was hospitality, not ostentation, and who had 
alwaya condemned the prevalent fashion of costly dinners 
as an absurd sacrifice to pride and Epicurism at the expense 
of all proper social feeling, made no apologies for setting 
before bis friends a very humble meal, recommended by a 
heartj^ welcome. Nothing could exce^ the pleasantness 
of this unpretending dimier, although it could not boast ei- 
ther Frcncu wines or made dishes; and, instead of a liveried 
lackey behind each chair, the whole duty of attendance was 
discharged by a cleanly, fresh-coloured, Saxon-faced country 
damsel, being tlie identical Fanny Penfbld, of whom we 
have already made honourable mention. 

Shortly after the conclusion of this simple meal. Middle- 
ton received an intimation that the woman whose nephew 
had been saved was in attendance with the child. When 
tbey were ushered into the room, all were astonished at the 
improved appearance of the bov, who, at the time Of the ac* 
cident, had been so bedraggled with muddy water, and so 
disgiiised with tears and terror, that his singular beauty, 
both of form and feature, had escaped notice. In his pre- 
sent garb and altered looks he seemed to be a perfect model 
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of yoathjflil Bymanetry and comelinesB, while bis manners and 
language, as he returned thanlu to his presetversy evinced 
a gracefulness and propriety sup^or to his station. His 
aunti renewing her acimowledgments m a strain of the 
most ardent gratitude, stated, in answer to Middleton's in- 
quiries, that the boy's name was Harry Clements, and that 
his &ther was in service in London as a coachman. Upon 
being interrogated as to the name of the family with whom 
he lived, and their place of residenee, she betrayed some 
little ccmfusion, and then declared that she was utterly un- 
acquainted with either; but renewed her previous state- 
ment thiit though a passionate and violent man, he was the 
fondest and best of parents, that he doted upon this his only 
child, suffered him to want for nothing, and came to see him 
as often as he conld. Middleton giving the child a hand- 
some keepsake as a pledge of his protection, dismissed him 
with his aunt to participate in some of Madge's cakes and 
home-brewed ale, and invited them both to call at the Lodge 
as often as it suited them. 

**I know not,** said Middletcm as they left the room, 
" which calls forth the pleasantest feelings, the conferring 
or the receiving of an important favour. There is a sort 
of reciprocity in gratitude; we owe it, in some degree, to 
those from whom we may justlv claim it, because they have 
enabled us to perform a kind action, which, like, every 
other virtue, rewards itself. I love this charming boy, for 
instance, because I have. been instrumental in saviflghis 
life ; and I—" he hesitated, for the word " love " was at the 
tip of his lips, and though he felt the impropriety of usine^ 
it, no fitting substitute immediately suggested itself; " ana 
I naturally esteem, and reverence, and admire Miss Nor- 
berry, even more than I did previously, because she has res- 
cued me from a desperate danger. If I have said little upon 
this subject, it is really because I have been unable to find 
expression for mv feehngs.'* 

** I am glad of it," said Chritty ; ^' and, as you have just 
declared that every good deed has its own je ward, I wish 
you would leave mme, if it deserve the name, to thank it- 
self" 

" Nay,*' resumed Middleton, "I was not quite disinterest- 
ed in my loffic, for it goes to prove that you ought to stand 
well<Affected towards me for having enabled you to render 
me a signal service." 

"Cry your mercy!" exclaimed Chritty, smiling; "this 
is either fishing for a compliment, or it is mere sophistry , 
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-and I have no turn for either; bat bein^ a plain* spoken 
body, as the gcxxl housewives say, I will freely confess that, 
without assuming the smallest merit for obeying a mere 
impulse, I am delighted that I happened to be on the spot, 
and that I acted as I did. Come, Lucy, we must be going 
homewards, as I neither wish to hear any more compliments 
for not being afraid of a C(M bath, nor to face the night-air 
after taking one." 

Both Middleton and her father indicated that she should 
return in a post-chaise, instead of a taxed cart ; but ehe 
laughed at their apprehensions, exclaiming, ^ Yon forget 
that I am accustomed to face the weather at all seasons, 
a.nd consequently never take cold. I am under much more 
4tpprehensions for our host, who is net yet recovered fVom a 
severe illness, than I am for myself Besides, Fanny Pen- 
fold's clothes axe warmer than my own. Dearest Lucy ! 
what tnll become of us, should we again meet the Miss Tal- 
fbrds, when the horror of the taxed cart will be aggravated 
by my wearing this peasant^s garb! Forefend us, all &,jm 
4ind rairi^ against any such calamity t" 

"If they will defend you from catching cold," said the 
<afIbctionate Lucy, " I willask no other favour of them." 

Middleton, who had disappeared for a moment, now re- 
turned with Madge's scarlet cloak, which he wrapped round 
Chritty, in spite of her protestations that it was unnecessary, 
4ind then helped her into the vehicle. Hargarve performed 
the same ofiice for Lucy; the father and Aunt F^tty were 
already seated, wben, after cordial shaking of bands, and 
mutually expressed hopes that they should all meet again in 
a day or two, the party drove off on their return to Maple 
Hatch. 

" What a charming, unaffected, and every way superior 
Ifirl is Miss Norberryf' exclaimed Middleton, on regaining 
the parlour with his friend. " Though her father was much 
less morose than usual this morning, I have Bometimes seen 
ijiim treat her so harshly, notwithstanding her filial atten- 
tions, which are truly exempl^y* that I have been tempted 
to regret her absolute dependenee upon a parent who can 
be so unconscious of the prize he possesses." 
* «* What? are you not then aware that he and all the>*^ ^*^*' 
'femily are dependent upon Miss Norberry, whose income of 
three or four hundred a year, which is their sole support, 
was left to her by a maiden aunt? This fact, which she 
ifbrself keepts a secret* I gathered from Lucy, who was be* 
6tLjed into divulging it byher afiectionate gratitude towards 
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hersister. She isalwayssingiDg the praisesofherdear school- 
mistress, as she terms Chritty, from whom she received her 
education. I know not a more generous-hearted and grate- 
ful girl Uian Lucy." 

<*^ut haw immeasurably is the character of Christiana 
exalted," said Middleton, *' by the circumstance you have 
just revealed to me ! The maijatainer of the whole family, 
and yet its most industrious servant; entitled to evei^ thing, 
and yet almost denying herself comforts, that she may pro- 
vide little luxuries for them ; exposed to such iucessant aa- 
noyance from her harsh and splenetic father, and yet so 
meek, so humble,, so enduring, so magnanimous ! Her ia^ 
come a bare competency, and yet enabled not only to main- 
tain a respectable appearance at home, but to administer 
charitable assistance to her neighbours! Imbued, even to 
her heart's core, with the very spirit of religion, and yet 
cheerful as the sunrise in May, and free from the smallest 
taint of bigotry and intolerance ! O thou unparagoned and 
all accomplished girl ! happv was the augury, and faithful 
the prophetic promptings, that led thy parents *lo bestow 
upon thee the hallowed name of Christiana." 

While he admitted the merits of the elder sister, Har- 
grave maintained with all a lover's zeal, the claims of the 
sparkling Lucy, observing that the pupil was every way 
worthy of her instructress. " There you have pronounced 
her highest eulogy !" exclaimed his friend, and in this strain 
the conversation proceeded, until Middletoa complained of 
a shivering sensation 'jahis.Umbs, and ^expressed a fear that 
he had, indeed, caught cold, when Hargrave, reminding 
him of his debilitated state and the danger of a telapse, pre^ 
vailed upon him to retire immediately to bed. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Distempered nerve* 



lafeet the thoagfate ; the languor of the firaaie 

Depresses the sours vigour. Uuit your eoueh, 

Cleave not so fondly to your iiioody cell ; 

Nor let the hallowed powers, that shed from heaven 

StiHaess and rest, wiUi disapprovina eye 

Look down upon your taper through a watch 

Of midnight hours. 

WORPflWOftTS. 

NoTWiTHfirrANDno all Cbritty*8 admiration of Middle- 
ton's character, he entertained certain notions, which she 
conndered so inimical to his own happiness, and, conseqaent- 
Iji to the mental peace of those who should be intimately 
connected with him, that she could not reconcile herself to 
the thought of receiving him as a suitor. It was, therefore, 
with a double pain, both on her own account and his, that 
she reflected on the betrayal of regard into which she had 
been inadvertently harried. Frank and straight-forward in 
all her acti(«s, she determined to conduct herself towards 
him as if nothing had occurred, but, at the same time, to 
hold a strict guard over her feelings in future ; and, above 
all, to effiice, if she could, any impression that she might 
have made, by discountenancing, rather than encouraging 
his attentions. 

Hargrave and Lucy, visited by no such misgivings, nou- 
rished the passion which had sprang up in their bosoms with- 
out restraint or apprehension. The former, though his 
teroperan^nt had become grave and almost Mumine at 
times, from the disappointment in his affections of which we 
have given a brief outline, delighted to behold in others the 
vivacity which he himself had lost; and, imagining that he 
should possess in Locy an ever^flowing fountain St gaiety, 
equally innocent and mscinating, he felt a daily incfease of 
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hifl attachment Strange as it may sound, Lucy liked her 
admirer all the better for beinsr a sedate character and some 
years older than herself. The sprightliness in which a 
giddy girl might indulge even to exuberance, would not, 
she thought, have assoited either with the sex or the sacred 
calling of Hargrave ; as to his age, the difference between 
them was not so disproportionate as to amount to an objec- 
tion ; and she only felt the more flattered that a man of 
mature years should select her from the crowd, and, instead 
of paying the sujrary compliments with which she had some- 
times b^n surfeited by dandling youngsters, should con- 
verse with her rationally and even conndentially, as if he 
sought her society from motives that rendered his prefer- 
ence a real honour. Conscious of her inferiority to her sis- 
ter in point of intellect, she had been accustomed to believe 
that all other girls possessed equal advantages over her, and 
had thus formed a disparaging and unjust opinion of herself. 
With all her humility, however, she had sufficient pride and 
self-love to feel flattered by the attentions of Hargrave, and, 
perhaps^ the more so because she thought so humbly of her 
own merits. 

Chritty proved right in her predictions as to the conse- 
quences of the accident at the mill-dam. Braced into vi- 
gorous health by constant exercise in the open air, in al- 
most every state of the atmosphere, she herself experienced 
no injurious efiects from her immersion ; while in Middle- 
ton, It brought on a relapse, attended with inflammatory 
symptoms, which, at first, assumed a very menacing aspect. 
It was this illness which prevented hie going to London, as 
he had purposed, to attend the marriage of his sister with 
Sir Dennis Liffi)rd, a markof afiection and respect which he 
would gladly have testified towards Cecilia, though he could 
not conceal his dislike of her intended husband, and had in- 
deed entered a sort of protest against the matoh. 

No sooner was he convalescent, and again able to quit his 
foed-room, than Hargrave, who inferred from his own feelings 
with regard to Lucy that no medicine could be more re- 
storative, no specific more magical in its influence on the 
invalid, than the sight of his mistress, hired an open car- 
riage, and brought over Mr. Norberry and his family from 
Maple Hatcb. It is much easier to control the head than 
the heart; when Chritty's judgment had dictated a resolu- 
tion, she seldom swerved nrom it, unless when an appeal 
was made to the kindlier and more tender sympathies of 
her nature. AH her determinations as to the ooidnees and 
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reserve with which she should treat Middletoa were in* 
stantly pat to flight on her observing his languid, pale, and 
altered looks. Alike sur[Mi|ted at the suddenness of the 
change, and overcome by her feelings, the generous, warm* 
hearted girl, expressed her sorrow for his sufferings and her 
anxiety for his recovery, with an ardent tenderness, so gra- 
tifying to its object, that it seemed, to judge by his delight- 
ed countenance, as if she possessed the power of instantly 
realizing her benevolent aspirations. 

Partly with the interested motive of having more fre- 
quent interviews with Lucv, and partly in the hope of con- 
tributing to the recovery of his iriend, by afibrding him as 
oflen as possible the cheering solace of Chritty's society, 
Hargraye conveyed the family from JVfople Hatch two or 
three times a week» thus a£R)rdin^ ample opportunities to 
the lovers of cementing their passion by the frequent si^ht 
of their mistresses. It appeared to Chritty that, by absentmg 
herself upon these occasions, she should betray a conscious- 
ness of the passion she had inspired, and, perhaps, be sus- 
pected of coquetting. An air of self-possession and indi^ 
ference, coupled with a guarded discountenance of any very 
pointed attentions that might be shown her, seemed the best 
mode of repressing a predilection which, with all her re- 
gard and' esteem fer Middleton, she could not fully recipro- 
cate. But her coldness could not chill so rapidly, as her 
presence, her virtues, and her accomplishments kindled and 
increased the passion she had excited. Her lover's flame 
gathered strength and extended itself, lentil it resemble^ a 
conflagration, which is rather fed than checked by the puny 
streams of cold water thrown upon it. Middleton noticed, 
indeed, an occasional distance in her manner, but as he 
could not doubt the testimonies of regard that had escaped 
from her at the time of the accident, aod attributed her 
present altered demeanour to a maidenly coyness and timi- 
dity, it only enhanced the admiration it was intended to re- 
press. 

In a few days he was sufficiently recovered to quit the 
house, and stroll as far as the plantation, or even to the first 
field of what he termed his picture-gallery, where the bal- 
samic air, and the beauties of the scenery, in which he had 
ever found a particular delight, invigorated his body, and 
produced a soothing effect upon his mind, fiver since his 
return to Brookshaw, he had been blessed with a compla* 
cent, we had almost said a happv, mood. The frightful and 
niysterious occurrence which had hastened hisdepextare 
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finom London, itHl haunted him at intervals, like an ocea« 
nonal nightmare ; but his constant association with such re« 
deeming specimens of hnmii#natnre as Hargrave and the 
Iwo sisters of Maple Hatch, had banished from his thoughts 
tiiose disparaging notions of his fellow-creatures, which had 
so often darkened his mhid till it sunk into a despondency 
ajmroachlng to despair. 

Sitting one morning on an alcove of the plantation, in- 
dulging a grateful sense of the long respite he had enjoyed 
from these tormenting thoughts, he drew forth the miniature 
which was ever worn next his heart, pressed it respectfully 
to his lips and to his bosom, and continued gazing so intent* 
ly upon it, while he ejaculated a fbw words of impassioned 
homage, that he did not immediately notice the entrance of 
a second person. It was Chritty, who, in wandering with 
her father through tho grounds, had left him at a little dis- 
tance behind. No sooner did Middleton recognise her, than 
he huddled the miniature into his bosom in evident confb- 
sion, and was about to speak, when he was anticipated by 
his visitant, who said formally, and with a slight reddening 
of the fiice, *'I beg your pardon, BCr. Middleton, for this in- 
tmsion. Mv father, fiitigued with walking, desired me to 
jrtep fwward to see whether you were in the alcove; but 
had I been aware--**' She paused, for she scarcelv knew 
how to proceed, when Middleton took advantage of her em- 
barrassment to exclaim, ^My dear Miss Norberry, your 
presence can never be an intrusion, nor can you have ob- 
served any thing with which I would not wish you to be 
made fully acquainted, if you desire it Will you allow me 
to explain that — ^** 

•<0 dear! by no means,** interposed Chritty, **I desire 
nothing — ^I have no right, no wish, not the least in the world 
—to l<x>k for an explanation. You are in your own domain, 
giving vent to the effusions of your own heart It was only 
for me to explain how I came to intrude, most unintention- 
ally, I can assure you, upon your privacy." 

*' Suffer me to repeat that I have no seclusion which will 
not ever be most welcomely, most delightfully dispelled by 

Sour appearance; and as to the feelings and effusions of my 
eart---0 Miss Norberry! if yon will allow me to lay bare 
that heart before you — if you will listen for a moment to an 
effusion that shall breathe its most cherished hopes and as- 
pirations — ^if you will forgive the presumption -** 

** Nay, sir, you had an object for your effusions before my 
presence intermpted them. Itdoesnot become me to hear, 
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and still less to share them, but there is nothing to fbrgive 
on either side — ^here comes my father." 

"Eugfh !" growled Mr. Ncjierry, as he reached the al- 
cove, " found you at last, havolwe 1 This comes of having 
fifrounds ; playing at hide and seek with one another all day 
longf, — ^tired as a dog. Why did you run away (i-om me, 
Chritty? Ar'n't a penny-postman, to trudge all day a-foot; 
but nobody care& for mc." 

" You forget, sir, that you desired me to step forward and 
see whether Mr. Middleton were in the alcov.e." 

"Didn't desire you to stay chatting with him, thought 
Come, let's get bacli to the house : hate walking through 
fields and woods— ^nly meant for cattle. Ar'n't a horse, or 
an ass — eugh !" 

Taking bis daughter's arm, Mr. Norberry returned to- 
wards the Lodge, Middjeton walking beside them, and en- 
deavouring by the most courteous attentions to dispel the 
reserve that still chilled the countenance of his fair compa- 
nion. If no man be a hero to bis vtdet de ckambre, still less 
can any female be a perfect herome to the author who is 
conversant with her most secret thoughts. Candour obliges 
us to confess that, upon this occasion, Chritty Norberry did not 
display so perfect a magnanimity as we could have wished. 
Having made up her mind to reject Middleton as a husband, 
she ought not to have folt hurt that any other woman should 
possess his affections, even supposing the miniature he had 
pressed so tenderly to his heart and to his lips to have been 
that of a beloved mistress; a presumption only justified by 
appearances, since she had not sought to obtain any glimpse 
of the painting. In the first moment of calm reflection that 
succeeded to this surprise of her feelings, she accused her- 
self pf having harboured an unworthy sentiment, and 
sought her vindication by a species of sophistry in which 
we are all subtle, when we are special pleaders for our- 
selves, "jealousy!" she mentally ejaculate, "there can he 
none where there is no love, and I cannot be said to love a 
man whose sentiments I do not altogether approve, and 
whose hand, were it instantly proffered to. me, 1 should feel 
it my duty to reject No— it is the duplicity that would de^ 
lude me by the tokens of a preference and regard which he 
evidently lavishes upon another ; it is his double-dealing 
which has offended me. From the generous, the kind-heart- 
ed Middleton, whom I deemed the ver^ soul of truth and 
honour, I could never have expected deceit, and it is natural 
tl^at I should reoent an iinworthinoss which I had so little 
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reuKm to anticipate." Alas ! bad Middleton been indifierent 
to ber, Chritty would not have conceived so keen a displea- 
sure against bis supposed dojplicity ; it was ber attacbment 
that made ber suspicious; and the indignation which she at- 
tributed to an injured sense of rectitude, was but the pique 
of disappointed love. Her reserve was maintained during 
the remainder of the visit, and when she took ber departure 
from the Lodge, it was with a secret determination never 
to return to it 

The surprise to which Middleton had been exposed in 
the alcove, and the misconstructions it might occasion, in- 
duced him to form a resolutimi diametrically the reverse, and 
to decide that Chritty thould return to the Lodge in the 
quality of its mistress. As his passion bad been receiving 
a dally accession of strength, and he bad previously made 
up bis mind to offer bis band, be saw in the awkwara afiair 
of the miniature a reason for hastening bis declaration, as 
the most efi^tual method of dispelling erroneous impres- 
siona He had been on the point of removing all doubt upon 
the subject by satisfactory explanations, when the inopj^r- 
tune appearance of Mr. Norberry prevented him. Nothing 
now remained but to seize an opportunity of formally doing 
so, and, as be could not bear to remain longer tlian was ab- 
solutely necessary, under an unmerited suspicion, be re- 
solved to put bis purpose in execution on the following da^. 

Diffidefit, sensitive, timid, and penetrated with an inti- 
mate conviction that the happiness or misery of bis life 
would depend on the result of his offer, Middleton, after 
takinfi^ lon^ and anxious counsel with his thoughts, resolved 
to make bis proposal in writing, instead of seeking a person- 
al interview. It was much easier, however, to decide upon 
nirriting, than to please himself in the composition of bis let- 
ter. Five or six were destroyed before be was sufficiently 
satisfied to sisp, seal, and deliver, bis amended epistle into 
»the bands of Robin, with strict orders for its instant and 
careful conveyance to Maple Hatch. Of its contents, pre- 
cious 9S every sentence niigbt perchance be deemed by some 
of our fair readers, we cam only furpish a brief outline. A& 
ter pledging himself to a fall and satisfactory explanation 
on the subject of the miniature, the writer solemnly protest* 
ed that his whole undivided heart and affections were irre- 
vocablv devoted to Miss Norberry, whose virtues and talents 
formed the subject of an ardent but not intemperate eulogy. 
Ho then entered into a frank detail of bis circumstances, 
Qiade a fopma) offer of his band^ stated that ber acceptance 
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of it, should he he deemed worthy ofan honour and happinecB 
80 inappreciable, would scarcely separate her from her own 
family, since it was bis determination to reside permanent- 
ly at the Lodge ; and concluded with a passionate entreaty 
that she would not plunge him into despair by the rejection 
of his suit 

Of the intense anxiety with which he awaited the feton 
of his messenger, they only can judge who have been placed 
in a similar state of suspenise. It was little likely roat an 
answer requiring such mature deliberation on her own part, 
and a prolmble appeal to the sanction of her father, would be 
immediately despatched : but it was just possible that Robin 
might be kept waiting till a reply could be framed ; and 
this idea, improbable as it was, fixed him immoveably at the 
window, commanding the road by which his servant, would 
return. While thus straining bis eyes, and converting 
every animate and not a fbw inanimate objects into a like- 
ness of the desiderated harbinger of pleasant tidings, he 
saw advancing towards the house, from the side entrance 
of the garden, a group, consisting of the boy whose life he 
had been instrumental in saving, his aunt, and a third per- 
son, whom, from his coachman's appearance, he concluded 
to be the fkther of the child. He was a short, florid, and 
rather corpulent man, attired in a very handsome livery; 
his shining flaxen side-curls trimly arranged under his large 
cocked hat; his countenance open and smiling; and his 
.whole substantial comfortable appearance conveying the 
impression that he served a family where there was plenty 
of good cheer and no very severe duties to perform. On 
the door being opened by Madge, for Middleton had given 
general orders that all visitants, however humble their 
station, should be ushered into the parlour, the woman 
entered first, holding the child by the hand, and, after drop- 
ping a deep courtesy, turned to the man behind, and said, 
" Come forward, Henry, and fiili upon your knees, and call 
for the blessing of God on the gentleman who saved your^ 
dear boy's life." jjf^/J 

The man advanced accordingly, smoothing domt Bis' 
shining hair with his right hand ; but be had no sooner caught 
sight of Middleton, than, suddenly starting back with ever^ 
demonstration of utter amazement and dismay, while his 
staring eyes remained riveted upon the object before him, 
he ejaculated in a hoarse whisper, ^ You ! you ! is it you 
who saved my boy's life at the risk o^ jour ownl Qh ! this 
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ifl too much ! Villain — ^villaia that I am !" He smote his 
hand violently upon his reddened forehead, which was sud- 
denly covered with perspiration, and then looking wildly 
around him, and ffasping for hreath, exclaimed pantingly, 
*«Air! air! I shall be suffix»ted!*' and rushed out of the 
room like a maniac. 

** What is the meaning of this V* asked Middleton, not a 
little astonished at the unaccountable burst of passion he 
had just witnessed. " Is your brother subject to fits of mad- 
ness r 

'* No, sic, no,'' replied the woman, dropping a tear from 
her eye as she ^hooR her head, " he is both sane and sober, 
but he is a strange violent man, as I told you before, though- 
why he should break out into .such an a^ony before the pre- 
server of his child Heaven above only knows. I hope you 
will forgive him, sir, and allow me to follow, and see what 
is the matter with him. Nothing could exceed his grati- 
tude as we came along ; he declared himself ready to lay 
down his life for you ; and T am the more surprised at his 
conduct, because the sight of his dear b^ generally quiets 
him, let his rage be ever so towering, C!ome along, Harry, 
let us go and look after your poor father." 

" Do so," said Middleton, **and let me see you again to- 
day, and your brother too, if possible, for I shall be anxious 
to know the cause of this strange behaviour." 

This occurrence appeared so singular to Middleton, that 
it even superseded for a moment his previous solicitude for 
tbe return of Robin. After taxing his recollection to the 
utmost, he could not remember ever to have seen the man 
before; his figure, countenance, and voice, all seemed 
equally strange ; and he could only therefore conclude, that 
he must have been labouring under a momentary hallucina- 
tion, which transformed the preserver of bis child into the 
likeness of some other person.' Such vehement agitation in 
a man evidently too robust to be aflfected by trifles indicated 
a most powerful cause of excitement Middleton's curiosity 
was ^ued to learn its development, although, as he sat 
at his parlour-window watching for the return of the woman, 
he did not foiget to peer along the road by which Robin was 
expected with tiding from Maple Hatch. 

While thus occupied, a letter was brought in by Madge, 
which had just been left at the gate. Her master gaaed 
at the superscription ; he knew not the writing ; it bore the 
post-mark of a country-town at sopie distance, in which he 
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had not a single acquaintance. He opened it with a va^e 
feeling of indifiereiice, but it sooa became evident, from the 
flashing of his eyes, and the sudden reddeningf of his cheeks 
as he perused it, that the contents were of a startling and 
INtinM nature. They were as follow : — 

^ Sm, 

^This letter comes from a friend who knows and 
regards you, though he ,Jias reasons for concealing his 
same. Its object is to caution you against Miss Norberry, 
who is not what she appears, but an artful, designing giri, 
who seeks to iaVeigle your afiections for purposes which 
I shall feel it my craty to divulge, should you not imme- 
diately withdraw your misplacS attachment Once al- 
ready have you been deceived by a girl wh<S appeared not 
less mnocent and fair than Miss Norberry. Beware of being 
a second time betrayed! 

*' Yova Friend." 

** Slanderer and liarT cried Middleton, crumpling up 
the paper, hurling it to the ^und, and stamping on it in- 
dignantly with his foot ** Mjss Norberry artful and design- 
ing ! Miss Norberry an invcigler of affections for unworthy 
purposes! Loathsome, calumnious villain! she is a paragon 
of purity and perfection — a pattern of every virtue — a moAe . 
for her whole sex. O heaven ! can there exist a miscreant 
80 deviiisii as to traduce the transcendent excellence and 
immaculate integrity of Miss Norberry ? — Foof that I am ! 
why should I thus chafe at the malignity of an anonymous 
slanderer, who deserves nothing but silent and supreme 
contempt My friend, indeed! insolent, false, detestable* 
wretch! Yet most he know something of me, since h^ 
makes allusion to that hateful af&ir which I have ever 
wished to lock up as a secret in my own bosom. This is 
stjpange!" 

He picked up the paper, unfolded, and again read it over, 
wo^d by word; but could not recognise the liand-writing, 
which bore no semblance of being feigned. " That I, my- 
self have enemies," cpntinued Middleton, as he gazed upon 
thp revolting scroll, "enemies who would destroy me, 
though I am unconscious of offence towards a single human 
being, was unfortunately known to me already; but that 
Miss Norberry should hffve foes so implacable as to seek the 
destruction or her fbir fome, which I believe to b^still dearer 
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to her than her life, ia a thought almost too horrible to con^ 
template. And this infiimouB traducer says that he knows 
me; nay, he does, he must know me, or he could never 

have alluded to -^ , Evil betide him! for dragging. 

back that hideous affiiir to my recollection. What are we 
to think of human nature when such gratuitous wickedness 
can exist; what can reconcile us to a world, wherein w« 

must mix with fellow-creatures like these V* ^Immersed 

in such reflections, and gazing upon the paper before him,, 
instead of watching the road by which Robin was to return, 
he allowed that trusty emissary to reach the Iiodge, and 
even to present himself in the parlour, before he was 
aware of his approach. " Well, Robin !" cried his master, 
starting from his seat with an animated yet anxious look, 
**have you brought any answer — where is iti Did you 
see Miss Norberry— did she say any thing— how did she 
' appear )" 

** Dear heart */' cried Robin, "what a power of questions! 
Why, no man could answer tliem all at once, unless he 
was ambidexter, axkl had got two tongues in his head. I 
can't tell how Miss Norberry looked, 'acause I didn't see 
her; and I ha'n't brought an answer, 'acause she didn't 
write one ; but she sent Miss Lucy to inquire particularly 
after your health, and to give her compliments, and to say, 
that she would write an answer to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! Not before 1 Well, I had no right to ex- 
pect it sooner." 

Relieved from his immediate suspense upon this subject^ 
Middleton's thoughts reverted to the singular behaviour of 
the man who had visited him, and to the contents of the in- 
famous letter which he still hold in his hand. As the wo- 
man whom he had desired to return did not re-«ppear, he 
deteitnincd to communicate to Hargrave all that had oc- 
curred, to show him the libellous attack upon Miss Norber- 
ry, and to ask his advice as to the best means of discover- 
ing and punishing the writer. His friend, not less indig- 
nant than hin(iself at so flagitious an aspersion, suspected that 
the two &cts with which he h§Ld been made acquainted 
might, possibly be connected, that Middleton's visitant 
having been employed to write the letter without knowing 
the parties, might have been struck with sudden remorse 
on finding he had been aiming a stab at the peace of his 
bene&ctor, and he recommended, accordingly, that they 
should proceed instantly to interrogate him. On reaching 
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the residence of his sister, she declared that her brother, 
without explaining^ the cause of his being so violently af- 
fected, had quitted Brookshaw immediately after leaving 
the Lodge, stating that he meant to strike across the coun- 
try in order to catch the London stage. Of his address in 
the metropolis, or the names of his employers, she repeated 
her entire ignorance, betraying much confusion at these in- 
terrogatories and a great indisposition to answer them. No- 
thing farther could he done at present, and, with regard to ul- 
terior proceedings, Hargrave recommended that no notice 
whatever should be taken of the letter, and 'that it should be 
lefl to the oblivion and contempt it merited. 

On the following morning Middleton's suspense became 
most acute and painful; his breakfast was sent away un- 
touched, to the great discomfort of Robin and Madge ; and 
lie contjnued walking up and down his parlour, or eagerly 
looking out for the expected messeilger during two or three 
liours. It was still early when, the desiderated letter be- 
ing placed in his hands, he tore it eagerly open, and, with 
ti beating heart, read as follows: — 

** Dear Mr. Middleton, 

"From the- first moment of our acquaintance I have 
ever cherished the highest admiration of your talents — ^the 
sincerest reverence for your many virtues; and as these 
feelings have been constantly acquiring strength with the 
increase of our intimacy, it is difficult to express my pride 
and satisfaction at finding that I have won your regard, that 
I have been even deemed worthy the exalted honour of re- 
ceiving a tender of your hand. 

"But, alas! the pride, the pleasure, the delight, with 
^hich I roi^t otherwise have been filled, are converted 
into painful regret at the thought that circumstanq^s and 
considerations of the most cogent nature imperatively compel 
me to decline your offer. As my reservation upon this sub- 
ject, delicate as it is, would be equally unjust to ydu and 
unworthy of myself, I will state my reasons with the utmost 
frankness. 

" While my family remain in their present situation, it 
is not my intention to marry. What would become of my 
dear &ther, whose infirmities require such constant solace 
and attention, were I to desert him in his old age? Who 
would watch and nurse my poor Aunt Patty 1 Lucy, dear 
girl ! good and affectionate as she is beautiful, would supply 
wy place to tlie best of her ability ; but she is too young to 
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have 80 gnve a dntf exclusively deputed to her ; too young, 
and too little aGquaiuted with the world, to be left aloae. 
I am vain enough to believe that my society and my assist- 
ance are essential to the comfort of my whole family, and 
while I retain this impression, no selfish considerations shall 
ever induce me to quit them. 

** But there is another and much stronger impediment to 
our union ; one, indeed, which I believe to be insuperable. 
Your gloomy, your terrific, notions of the Creator, and of 
the doom to which he has condemned the majority of hia 
creatures, I believe to be mistakes equally derogatory to the 
Deity and to man. That they have been occasionally de- 
structive of your own peace of mind I know from painful ol>> 
servation; that they will continue to be so, I have but too much 
reason to fear. You are well aware that I attach not the 
smallest importance to merely theoretical differences in re»> 
ligion, where there is sincerity and virtue on lx>th sides ; 
but mv happiness is too important, too sacred, a deposite to 
be endangered by a marriage where there is an incompati- 
bility so marked and essential as that to which I have ad- 
verted. 

** You say that my refusal will reduce you to deqiair. 
With the high hopes and glorious privileges of a Christian^ 
no map, and least of all so virtuous a one as yourself, should 
ever abandon himself to despondency. Surely you have 
too much manliness and good sense to sufier your peace of 
mind to be ever temporarily invaded, because you cannot 
V" place it in permanent peril by an incongruous union. ^ 
' *' Insurmountable as are the objections to any closer al- 
liance between us, I sliall be proud to retain the- Aiendship 
from which I have derived so much {Measure and instruc* 
tion. Whether you concede this privilege or not, I entreat 
you to confide in the perfect truth with which, on my part» 

I subscribe myselC 

" Dear Mr. Middleton, 
" Your sincere, your grateful friend, 

' ^ CHRISTIAlf A NOKBBRRT.** 
" Maple Hatch, 
"Thunday Night." 

" Then there is no hope for roe!" exclaimed Middleton, 
throwing himself back in his chair, and dropping the letter 
upon the table. It is decreed that every attachment of my 
heart shall be cruelly blighted, — that ev^ry plan which I 
form for my happine^ — happiness ! idle mockery !— for the 
diminution of my misery, sluiU be relentlessly foiled and 
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fruBtrated ! It is not enough that my life sHall be sought 
by some remorselece assassin, bat it would seem that the 
•curse, the hatred, and the malice with which I myself am 
pursued must be extended to all those on whom I bestow 
my love. Thus only can I account for the withering canker 
that tainted the first object of my hfiections; thus only can 
I explain the base and slanderous attack levelled against the 
immaculate Miss Norberry. What have I done to entail 
this persecution, this wretchedness upon myself and othersi 
to be as a second Jonah, carrying with me storm and danger 
withersoever I go? But why should I be exempted from 
the common lot of man? Guilt and sorrow in this world, 
perdition and torment in the next, such is his dark doom. 
O miserable race of mortals ! O world of bitterness and wo ! 
t) revolting present! O stili more frightful future !" 

In this strain did he continue for some time to ejaculate 
and to bewail himself. The hope that had latterly given 
sweetness to his life, was suddenly changed to gloominess 
.-and gall ; axlark and disfiguring cloud seemed to have i^read 
itself, like a pall over the who^ fiice of creation ; he retired 
to his room, and, refusing for several days to admit even the 
Tisits of Hargrave, abandoned himself to the blackest me- 
Jandholy. ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Put not yourveti into amftsement how these thing* thould be; all dif- 
ficulties are but easy when they are known. 

Mtature/br Mtamn. 



Pamtino for breath, trembling with agitation, and rendered 
still more pale from the transport of rage into which he had 
thrown himself^ the gaunt cadaverous-looking stranger, 
whose sudden outrage upon Sir Dennis Li£S)rd, in the very 
body of the church, had struck aghast the whole nuptial as* 
semblage, advanced towards them, after having committed 
the bridegroom to the custody of the Bow Street officers, 
and, with a courteous demeanour, singularljr at variance 
witli the violence he had just been perpetrating, began to 
apologize for the alarm and disturbance he had inevitably 
occasioned. " What the devil ! — ^hey ! — ^hick ! — apology!'* 
interposed Sir Matthew, almost crimson with wrath, 
^* knock me down, and ask pardon — pull my nose, and 
make me a bow — humbug ! Fine words butter no parsnips. 
Tell 'ee what, sirrah ! if°ee baint mad and just broke out 
0* Bedlam, I -shall trouble 'ee for that horsewhip, and when 
we get out o' church, if I don't give 'ee a proper taste on't, 
my name's not Matt Middleton. ' 

Suiting the actidn to the word, he seized the right hand 
of the stranger, and was about to wrench ^e whip from his 
grasp, wh^n Lord Arthur Pintown exclaimed, " Nay, Sir 
Matmew, you are an alderman and a man of peace, and had 
better leave the settlement of this affidr to me.~ If this per- 
son be a gentleman, as his appearance really betokens, he 
will eitlfigr give such an explanation of his conduct as may 
jiiistiiy it, though that seems hardly possible, or he will do 
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me the honour of aflbrding' me aatia&ction in the nnud way 
for the ^oss insult offered to our whole party." 

^ Most willingly do I accept the alternative," said the 
stranger, politely bowings ** but surely this is no place for 
an ^claircissementy nor need the public be parties to it" 

He glanced at the crowd that was pouring into the 
church, making all sorts of absurd inqnijries; and as Sir 
Matthew and iQg^i Arthur immediately saw the force of this 
objection, they proposed an adjournment to the vestry-room« 
the former ejaculating, ^'Ay, we must look to dear Ciss: 
poor girl ! frightened out of her wits, I dare say. Enoufffa 
to make her: great scarecrow of a fellow; looks like Cne 
ghost of Magog: hey— what !— come along." 

On their reaching the vestry, the inquisitive strangers 
who had intruded were ejected, the door was' fastened: Ce- 
cilia, sitting beside an open window, and smelling to salts, 
had recovered from her faintness, though she was still much 
agitated, and the rest of the marriage-party were gathered 
togetlier in the narrow apartment every eye bent eagerly 
upon the stranger, &nd every countenance expressing either 
surprisoand curiosity, or indignation and alarm. ^ Ladies 
and gentlemen !" said the unknown, who had by this time 
recovered his breath and some portion of his self-possession, 
while his wild and haggard looks were now tempered by 
much suavity of manner, ^ I ought to begin by apol(^izing 
for the confusion and terror of which 1 have been the occa- 
sion, but really I feel so delighted, so overjoyed at the 
thought of my having reached the church in time to prevent 
tlie completion of tins fellow's in&mous design, that I can 
only congratulate you, as I do from the very bottom of my 
heart, on your escape from a calamity which would have 
plunged you all into the deepest distress. You, sir, I pre- 
sume, are Sir Matthew Middleton. I give vou joy that your 
daughter has been snatched from a treacherous and cruel 
snare, fuid I flatter myself when you know who and what I 
am, you will be spared the trouble of attempting to apply 
my horsewhip in the wi^y you meditated." A slight tinge 
of his pallid cheek and an air of dignified pride accompanied 
these words." 

'' Fegs ! I don*t know that," cried the Baronet, ^ that's 
hereafter as may be— like to pay as I go — shan't let you 
slip in a hurry—- don't throw away clean water till I get 
dirty — ^fair speak and nose tweak won't do for me — tell 'ee 
that plump— hey !^-what !— hick !" 

" Come, sir," said Lord Arthur, with the air of a man 
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who would not be denied, " we require neither preamble 
nor cong^tulation, but insist upon knowing, before we pro- 
ceed to farther measures, who and what you are.*' 

" You shall be satisfied,'' was the reply ; " I am Sir Dennis 
Lifibrd, Baronet, of Castle Moila, in the county of Gal way." 

" You Sir Dennis Liffbrd !" exclaimed every voice, in va- 
rious tones of surprise and incredulity. 

" Humbug !" cried Sir Matthew, again reddening with 
choler. "Old birds not caught with chaff. — This cock- 
and-a-bull story is too ridiculous to be believed." 

" You will find it a truth, nevertheless, which I have 
abundant means of establishing,' as well as the farther and 
more startling fact, that the scoundrel who has lately been 
presuming to figure in my character, and whose' audacity, 
aggravated by the basest ingratitude, I could not, in the 
passion of the moment, refrain from chastising with my own 
hand, though I ought to have left so vile a culprit to the 
vengeance of. the law, was lately my valet!" 

A scream of horror fh)m several of the ladies thrilled 
through the narrow apartment; the word "Impossible!" 
was ejaculated by others, with an indignant shake of the 
head ; while poor Cecilia, leaning upon her mother for sup- 
port, and bursting into tears, seemed utterly overcome by 
her feelings. 

" Let me explain," resumed the real Sir Dennis, " the 
unfortunate combination of circumstances that enabled this 
fellow to personate me for such a length of time without 
contradiction or discovery, and your doubts — ^for some of 
vou, I perceive, are not^et satisfied as to my identity — will 
be immediately dispelled. His nefarious project was not so 
wild and desperate as it might seem, for as his name is really 
Dennis Lifibrd, no uncommon one in the county of GaJ way, 
his marriage, had it been completed, might have been held 
valid, and he Would, at all events, have possessed the means 
of obtaining his wife's portion, which was doubtless the ras- 
cal's object, or of extorting money for consenting to a di- 
vorce or separation. In point of fact, he is the son of an 
obscure pork-butcher at Tuam." 

Lady Middleton, blushing with mingled anger and con- 
fusion, and unable to lift up her eyes from the ground, reit- 
erated the hideous word with a shudder of ineffable disgust; 
Cecilia groaned audibly; the elder Miss Gauntley covertly 
withdrew her bouquet of orange^flower blossoms, but not so 
adroitly as to be unobserved by her sister, who immediately 
followed hec example; Mrs. Borroughs slipped out of the 
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room UDobeenred, and hurried home to consnlt Dominick ! 
the rest of the females, most of them smelhng to tlieir vi* 
naigrettes, gazed at one another with a very sheepidi and 
Jackadaisical expression of nausea ; while Sir Matthew ex- 
claimed, " Curse the fellow's impudence ! was it the son, 
then, of an obscure pork-butcher who always affected such a 
contempt for the rabble, and the mob, and all vulgarians of 
the lower orders, and gave himself the airs of a dandy, and 
an exquisite, and a man of birth ?•— Ay, ay, set a beggoi on 
horseback ride to the ^evil. Why, meg, you always said 
he had the manners of a complete man of fiishioii — ^no^ge 
myself— thought him always a fool and a fop— not the less 
fashionable for that; had 'em there. — If this all true, we 
shall look like a precious set of asses! But don't under* 
stand yet How could the fellow make such an appear- 
ance,' and carry off his imposture so cunningly ] Strange 
afiair — hey I — what ! — ^hick !" 

** I believe I can render it more intelligible to yon," re- 
sumed the genuine Sir Pennia *^ Having received a de- 
cent educati(Hi at Tuam, and beinff immeasurably vain of his 
supposed talents and good looks, he determine oh seeking 
liis fortune in Dublin, where, however, he would have 
starved, but that a distant relative took compassion on him^ 
received him into his shop, and taught him his own business 
of a hair-dresser, which he practised for several years.** 

Lady Middleton, hiting her lip till the blood was roady to 
start, but without raising her<^bashed eyes, echoed the 
hateful word, '* Hair-dresser !'* Cecilia gave a second groan; 
Miss Curzon Chilvers plucked off her white &vour with a 
most distasteful look, and threw it scornfully upon the 

frocmd ; the other bridesmaids did the same ; Lady Selina 
ilverthorpe, decamping without beat of drum, slipped out 
of the room and into her carriage, anxious to obtain some 
compensation for her offend^ feelings by being the first to 
spread the strange tidings through the town; while Sir 
Matthew cried, " Damn the fellow ! I might have suspected 
as much. That was the reason, then, why the rascal was 
always flourishing his little comb, and twiddling hi^ locks 
and whiskers in £e glass, and noticing every body's head** 
dresa Ah! what's l)red in bone never out o' the flesh. 
Sheep in wolf 's clothing after «11. Ha! thrown off mask, 
and shown cloven foot<-^scoundrel !*' 

" How intolerably provoking !" said Lord Arthur, "that 
the creature should be absolutely too contemptible, to fight, 
kick, or horsewhip, Never was so galled awl bamboossled 
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in my whole life. The fellow certainly had the manners 
and language of a gentleman. How is this to be account- 
ed for r 

** If he really possessed those qualifications/' continued 
Sir Dennis, " he must have gained them on the stage, to 
which he subsequently betook himself, when his debts and 
dissipated habits compelled him to give up his shop and 
run away from Dublin. Joining a paltry strolling company, 
he sometimes made himself useful as hair-dresser, and some- 
times was promoted to act the part 9f ibps and coxcombs, in 
which capacity he niust have picked up whatever know- 
ledge be may display of fashionable manners and phrase- 
ology." 

" But where,*' asked Sir Matthew, " where did he pick 
up his letters of introduetkm, and his title-d^ds, and his 
money, and his equipage ? Zooks ! we are not a bit nearer 
the real state of the case than we were at first; all in the 
dark, still— hey !— what !— hick !" 

^'Because you have not heard me out Strolling with 
his company to Gal way, he was arrested for debt, when his 
mother, who had formerly been a servant in my family, 
after telling me his whole history, prevailed upon me to 
liberate him, and implored me to take him abroad with nfe, 
pledging herself for his future good conduct, and assuring 
me uiat he bitterly lamented his past irregularities. Pleased 
with the fellow's appearance apd address, as well as with 
his seeming aptitude ^pitfsy employment, I yielded, in an 
evil hour, to the importunities of his mother, a very worthy 
woman, whom I was onxious to oblige, and consented to 
take him as my valet, and to carry him with me to Paris, 
whither I was going to visit my uiDcle, the Earl of Bally? 
coreen,** '-.^^ ^ 

** The Earl, then, is your uncle in real trutii,*' said Lady 
Oauntley, inquiringly. 
" He is, madam." 

" And you expect to succeed to his title and estates 1" 
" I know of no other candidate for them at present" 
" If you should prolong your stay in London, Sir Dennis, 
we shall be most happy to see you in Gloucester Place, and 
to make amends for our involuntary mistake : — ^we have a 
few friends on Thursday night, if you will do us the ho- 
nour." Here her ladyship slipped a card into his hand. 
'* Allow me to present Miss Gauntley. This is my second 
daughter, Augusta; my dear, — Sir Dennis Lifford — ^the 
re^l Sir Penjiis. The ^oung giantesses, reducing tiiem- 
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selves to the height of six feet by courtesying, *' grinned hor« 
ribly a ghastly sooile/' staring at the expected successor to 
the earldom of Bally coreen as if they could have swallowed 
him up with their saucer-eyes ; while the object of their 
grim smirking courteously regretted his inability to accept 
her ladyship's invitation, as he was under the necessity of 
departing almost immediately for Paris. 

** What the dickins has all this flummery got to do with 
the explanation," demanded Sir Matthew, impatiently. 
" You engaged the fellow as your valet, what then 1" 

" Taking with me the title-deeds of my estate, in order 
that I might consult an eminent barrister in Dublin, as to 
the possibility of cutting off a portion pf the entail, I started 
for that t;ity in the identical travelling carriage which I 
saw waiting at the door of this church «s I entered. On 
the journey I was seized witK a sudden and violent illness, 
which compelled me to stop at an obscure town, in the 
county of Westmeath, where my malady became so much 
aggravated by an ignorant practitioner, that a brain lever 
ensued, and I was for some time delirious. Here was an 
opportunity too .tempting to be resisted by my rogue of a 
valet, who, in all probability, thought I should die. Leaving 
with the people of the inn a sufficient sum of money to 
satisfy them as to my immediate expenses, and stating that 
he must proceed to Dublin jto inform my family of my ill- 
ness and procure fresh supplies, he left me to my fate, and 
set off in my travelling carriage, carrying with him my 
title-deeds, my watch, and other valuable trinkets, a letter 
of introduction to a gentleman in London, and two or three 
hundred pounds in rank notes. With this sum, as I have 
since discovered, he proceeded to a gaming-house in Dublin^ 
and having been fortunate enough to treble its amount, he 
seems to have conceived the design of assuming my name, 
and, under that disguise, of making some daring and bril- 
liant hit in London, which should render him independent 
for life. Of the enterprise upon which he decided, and 
hazardous as it was, had so nearly accomplished, I need not 
inform the present company ; though I hope they will now 
accept, in the sincere and candid spirit with which they 
are proffered, my congratulations on their deliverance fsom 
a calamity which would have been not less painful than de- 
grading to all parties." 

" Curse the fellow once more !" cried Sir Matthew ; ** I 
can now understand why he was always in such a con•^ 
founded hurry, and would not have the wedding postponed 
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fer a single day. Fudge ! — ^humbug ! — swindling rascal ! 
But 'ee bay Vt told us how 'ee found him him ou^ and fol- 
lowed hiffl ttp^ 80 as to be here in the nick o* time. Narrow 
escape,^ egad ! Never mind— a mile's as good as a miss — 
hey l«-wtyat ! — hick T 

** When I recovered my feenlties,^ continued Sir Den- 
nis, " I had the mortification of finding myself a prisoner 
for debt to mylaadlord, without the means either of proving 
who and wKat I was, or of defraying the bill which had 
been run up against me during my confinement A fresh 
delay was incurred by the necessity of sending a messenger 
to Castle Moila, and it was only on the very day of his re- 
turn, that a paragraph in a London paper announced to me 
the impending and early marriage of Sir Dennis Lif^rd 
with the only daughter of Sir Matthew Middleton.'* 

^*How fortunate!" cried Lady Middleton, who, in the 
humiliating sense of her precipitation and ambitious folly, 
eagerly ciaimed merit for the accident which had prevent- 
ed the full entailment of their evil consequence, " how for- 
tunate that I caused those paragraphs to be inserted !" 

"Ay, Meg; vour pride and vanity did 'eo some good 
there : no thanks to you, though ; shot at a pigeon and hit 
a crow; onto' the frying-pan mto the fire; hey! — what! 
Well, sir r 

** Finding that there was now not a moment to be lost," 
resumed Sir Dennis, ''I started instantly; travelled night 
and day, though my impaired health was little adapted to 
such an exertion, and paused not till I reached London a 
few hours a^o, when I consulted an attorney, procured the 
assistance of Bow Street officers, and burst upon your bridal 
party with a sudden, perhaps a rude, violence, for which 
the state of my feelings, and the circumstances of the case 
mtist^lcad my excuse. If any doubt still exists as to my 
identity, I would refer vou to my attorney, who is in wait- 
ing without; or to my late valet, who is by this time in pri- 
son, and will not, I. presume, deny himself, now that he is 
detected and foiled, to be a base, infamous, and ungrateful, 
impoptor.** 

" Tell 'ee what," said Sir Matthew, " asked 'ee just now 
for the loan of that horsewhip, intending to use it pretty 
briskly if 'ee hadn't made out a case ; and now I give 'ee 
free leave to lay it across my shoulders for being such a gull, 
gudgeon, buzzard, and dupe, as to be bamboozled by an act- 
ing, hair-dressinff lackey, because he had fine, whiskers, 
fine clothes, and Ine words. Ah ! now we can find out that 
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fine t>irdB don't always make fine feathers. None so blind 
as tbem that can*t see — ^had 'ee there, Meg — ^hey — what T' 
^ ''Miss Middleton," said Sir Dennis, taking the hand of 
Cecilia, whose tears continued fiilling into her lap beneath 
her lowered veil; ^ allow me to renew my congratulations 
on your escape fh)m this atrocious design upon your happi- 
ness. Believe me that you have, on every account reason 
£)r felicitation, since, even if you had honoured the real in- 
stead of the fictitious Sir Dennis LiflS>rd with your regards, 
you-would have entailed upon yourself a sickly and not very 
sightly companion, whose age and whose infirmities little 
qualify him for such a distinction." > 

Cecilia made no reply to this polite speech ; but the elder 
and the junior Miss Curzon Chilvers, standing on tiptoe^ ia 
order to come within eye-shot of the speaker, threw as many 
dimply as possible into their dumpling fiices, as if to inti- 
mate that there were others who might not think upon the 
subject in the same way as Cecilia : while Lady Middletdn^ 
conceiving the pleasant possibility of a transfer from the 
&lse to t)ie genuine Simon Pure, arrayed bor face in its 
most winning smiles,' and expressed a hope, that although 
their first introduction had been so painful an^ inauspicious, 
they might still be honoured by the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of a gentleman to whom they owed so deep and impay* 
able a debt of gratitude. Sir Dennis again lamented that 
his early departure for the Continent, where he meant to 
reside for several years for the benefit of his health, would 
prevent his availing himself of this polite offer; and then 
presenting his own card, as well as that of his attorney, to 
Sir Matthew an^ Lord Arthur, he bowed courteously, quit- 
ted the vestry-room, and drove to his hotel, in the reclaimed 
travelling chariot which was to have conveyed the bride and 
bridegroom to Dover. 

Lady Gauntley, finding^ that there was no more intelli- 
gence to be gleaned, and no chance of making Sir Dennis 
supply a bridal garland for either of her May-pole daughters, 
£ave them a signal and retired, without saying a syllable to 
3ic rest of the party. Mrs. Curzon Chilvers would have 
done the same, but that Lord Arthur was deeply engaged 
in a whispering conversation with one of her girls, a pro- 
ceeding which Lady Middleton interrupted by asking, 
** Pray, Lord Arthur, who introduced you to this infumous 
impostor 1 I saw him first in your society, which to me was 
a sufKcient guarantee of his respectability.*' 
. ^ Egad ! LAdy Middletoo, you do both me and my friends 
Vol. II. 7 
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too modi koBOar. I etmiol tlwajra answer ibr my own xe^ 
gpectabilitj, still le« for tbein. Mn. BorroughB first made 
m9 acquainled with the feUowyStating^ that he was a distant 
relatiye of her own.'* 

** And by the same lady was he introdneed to me alscs** 
cried Mrs. O'Gkxtnan French. 

*' And to Mra. BorroiMffas am I also indebted for that ho> 
nour/' exclaimed Lsdy Middletoo» delighted to have found 
ascape^t upon .whom she might throw some portion of 
the ridicule and blame with which she herself expected 
to be overwhelmed. ** And pray,** continued her ladysh^ 
peering with a sharp and vengefiil eye round the room» 
'• where ts Mrs. Burroughs T' 

^ She has levanted^ stolen a march upon us," said Lord 
Arthur ; ** I saw her sneak off with a crest-fkllen look as 
soon as Sir Dennis commenced his explanation.'* 

**This has an exceedingly suspicious appearance T ex* 
claimed Lady Middleton. 

**Come, come, Mee," cried Sir Matthew, ** don't 'ee be 
too hard upon your mend— fiur play's a jewel — ^remember 
she introduced us to that honest trustworthy Frenchman, 
Mounseer Dupin — had 'ee tliere — hey ! — ^what ! — ^hick !" 
• Mrs. Curzon Chilvers and her daughters now took their 
departure, aocompani^ by Lord Arthur Fintown, whose at* 
tentiens to the elder of the yofm^ ladies seemed complete- 
ly to console her. for the mommg's disappointtnent; but 
Lady Middlet6n still lingered in tl^ room, anxious that the 
lounffers and gazers who bad collected round the church 
should disperse, before herself and her daughter underwent 
the (Mrdeal iji their eyes and their observationa The stout 
and bluff Sir Matthew, however, who had no notion of 
trucklinff to a mob, exclaimed, ** Well, what are we wait* 
ing forf' sha'nt get a husband to-day— ar'n't as thick as 
Uackberries. Never mind, Ciss dear ! Better single than 
married to a valet de sham. Living lion better than a dead 
dog. Give us your arm, dear ! come along — hey !— -hick t'* 

Lady Middleton, finding the side door now quite public 
enough for her purposes* retired through its narrow portal ; 
Cecilia, wbahad not spoken a word since the denouement^ 
leaned upon her father's arm, and concealing herself as 
'well as sue could by means of her veil and her bonnet, 
paiEBod with a feeling of deep humiliation' through such 
gazers as still hung around the spot, sprang into the car- 
riage, draw up tlM opposite blind, huddled herself into a 
comer, and bunt into a fresh Jood of tears. As the vehi- 
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cle drove rapidly ofi^ Sir Matthew used the moat alfectka- 
ate endelfeLvonni to coneoie her, xxrging tfa^t she ou^ht to re- 
joice and give IliankB to Heaven for her eBcape, instead of 
abandoning herself to useless lamentation. Ltdy Middle- 
ton, too much in need of coneolation to be aUe to adminiv* 
ter it, silently resolved sad and hitter thoughts in her mind, 
ixmscioos of the unmitigated ridicule, and still more insblt- 
ing commiseration iJiat awaited her, and yet utterly unahl^ 
to devise any scheme for wardin|f them off. Her previous 
boasts, not very sparingly promulgated, that the caption of 
so valuable a prize aaSir I>ranis was entirely attributable 
to her own contrivances and superior good management, 
now rushed upon her memory, with the sickening convic- 
tion that others would recollect them still more accurately 
than herself. One only consolation suggested itself to her. 
She would endeavour to make the meddling Mrs. Bur- 
roughs responsible for the whole disgrace ; or, at all events, 
compel her to share the ignominy of which she had been 
the occasion, a charitable resolve which, however, brought 
but little relief to the misery of her mind. She still felt 
herself in the situation of an awkward fowler, who, having 
missed the object at which he aimed, is wounded by the re- 
coil of his own ill-directed gun, and, instead of obtaining 
pity, excites contemptuous laughter ^ his bungling fkilure. 
Such was the plight in which the bridal partv returned 
to Portland Place, where Cecilia immediately hurried to 
her own apartment, anxious to withdraw herself from every 
eye^ and feeling as if she should never again be able to 
venture into society, and faoe the sneers And laughter of a 
taunting world. For Is^ MiddleCoo, who fidgeted from 
one room to another, as if she could escape from herself 
and from the nervoiis excitement that tormented her, new 
vexations were reserved whithersoever her footsteps led 
her. In the dining-room was set out in decorated array the 
dijuner d la fourchette^ prepared for the bridal party; On 
a side table in the drawing-room wefe displayed the little 

Skckages of bride cake, with a special portion for MrsL 
oward Maltby, which the fhir brides-maids»had 80< lately 
enveloped under her own immediate direction. In another 
chamber were the trinkete and trifles collected for the lot- 
tery. On all sides the endencesc^her anticipated triumph, 
were now converted into so -many aggravations Of her htt* 
niliating discomfiture and defbat Measuriuff others by 
b^own little miodt Ae believed that the whde world of 
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bet acquaintance would exult in her misfortune : while i^e 
did not give them credit for the politeness she herself pos- 
seasedt and which would have prompted her, had the cir- 
culnstances been reversed, to gloss over any such feelingB 
of petty malevolence, with smiles and courteous grimace. 
How she might best meet this swelling tide of annoyance, 
and .notify to these hostile friends the cruel mischance of 
the morning, was a matter too important to be hastily de- 
cided. All she could do at present, was to order that not 
a single visitant should be admitted, until Sir Matthew and 
herself could determine what line of conduct they shoijdd 
adopt 

Sir Matthew, who could never reconcile himself to the 
deferment, still less to the forfeiture of a feast, recommend- 
ed that the grand dinner should take place by all means, 
urging with a characteristic manliness that it would be the 
best possible opportunity of breaking the tidings to their ac- 
quaintance, and of disarming their taunts or ridicule by 
showing that they themselves viewed the critical detection 
of the impostor as a subject for festive rejoicing, and for re- 
ceiving the congratulations of their friends. With all her . 
plausible politeness, and bland self-possession, Ladv Mid- 
dleton did not feel herself equal to this task. She had ne 
spirits, she said, for a party,'Cecilia's appearance was en- 
tirely out of the question, there would be an air of indeli- 
cate bravado in giving the entertainment, when the family 
was placed in a predicament so awkward and embarrassing, 
and Sir Matthew reluctantlv consented that messengers 
should be despatched to all the intended guests, apprizing 
them that the dinner and the evening party were unavoi£ 
aUy postponed. 

This abeyance of the banquet, with the fffobable spoiling 
and certain vain cost of its materials, being one of those 
rare trials that the constitutional good temper of the Baro- 
net could not well endure, he indulged in taunts and sar- 
casms affainst his wife, on the subject of Sir Dennis, which 
nrovokea recriminations of no very conciliatory nature. 
With the usual sapience of people who can discover the 
probability of a thin^ after it has happened, however blind 
to it befi)re> Lady Middleton now recognised the habits of 
the valet and the hair-dresser, in many of those little traits 
of the sham Sir Dennis's demeanour, which she had received 
at the time as indisputable evideqces of gentility ; while in his 
fustian language, theatrio^l aira, and atagetstruck heroio^ 



l^eouid 80 eviddntljr ikeem the ttunMito ef the Btreil^ 
in^ pktyer. Ner l¥88 Sir Miitthew defieient in that post* 
luminoua species of iteeoBd eigfat to whidi we have aReided; 
thoQ^h neitMer crf'tbem ewpectei that the impostor, wfao waa 
ly no means wantii^ in tmtewd tetct bitd addressed Mmself 
m an especial maxnier to their respe c tive finbles; Seeing^ 
her ladyship's mania for every thuuf that appertained to 
fiuB^ion and the beau ^numde^ he had assumed such airs^ 
the dandy and the exquisite as he had been enabled to glean 
from plays and observation, pushing them perhaps to a little 
d^^ree of extravagance, in consideration of her ladyship's 
civic origin, and presumed ignorance of the/Mte mUieu in 
each matters. With Cecilia, the same afibctation, seasoned 
by an occasional dash of scenic genuflezioii and rant, passed 
current for genuine specimens of ton ; while in his inter- 
views with Sir Mature w, the knave, discarding much of 
his drawling and conceited fopperjr, had onljr sought to in* 
gratiate himse^ by affecting a jpartieipation m the political 
and religious prejudices of his mtended fiither-in-law. As 
we usually deal out our hatred to those who have made 
fools of us, according to the measure of oat own guUability, 
it wouM be difficult to say whether the Baronet or his lady 
were most inveterate agamst the impostor, upon whose head 
they trusted that the r^ Sir Dennis would speedily bring 
down all the vengeance of the law. 

Occupied in such discussions and altercations, which 
consumed the remainder ci this uidiappy day, neither of 
them lid verted to the paragraphs transmitted to the news- 
papers, with such a pompousiaccountof the wedding. They 
appear^ of course m all the ioumals, and the house was 
accordingly besieged on the following day with visitants 
and oongpratulatory notes, which entailed a whole series of 
explanatKXis and replies equally painful and humiliating. 
The Contradictions immediately inserted in the papers, wim 
the jibes and jeers, the tatints and ridicule to which they 
gave rise, subjected the unfortunate Lady Middleton to a 
new torrent of impertinence, in the form of elegantly writ* 
ten three-cornered billets, commiserating her ul usage, or 
^ expressive of indignation at the licentious and scurrilous 
personality of the press; evetj one of which polite notes^ 
such was the morbid exacerbation of her feelings, she con* 
sidered as an intentional insult Several days afterwards^ 
when she ventur^ abroad, which Cecilia had not yet som- 

7* 
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moned courage enough to attempt* her ladydiip was rudely' 
poiated out by the paBsengers as the olyect of all this un- 
welcome publicity. To fiuriiionable notoriety she wou^ 
not have objected ; but an exposure of this sort she found so 
annojring, that she determined to withdraw from Landon 
until the affidr diould blow o?er»or be supeisoded by some 
new nine day's wowleia 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Mais, an moiM, ditea moi, madane, par quelle aort 
Votre Clitandre a rheur de vous plaire si fort 
Sar quel foods de m^rite et de vertu sublime 
Appnyez voas en lui Tbonneur de votre estioM? 
Vous etes vous reodue avec tout le beau monde, 
Au merite telatant de'sa perruque blonde? 
Oa sa fluson de rire et son ton de fftusset 
Ont-ilB de vous tooclier sa trwiver le seeretf 

Mouiftc. 



Oh the day that her ladyship fonned this resolution, she 
received the following letter from her stepnson at Brook- 
sbaw Lodge: 

^ My dsak madak, 

'* If our ioys, in the state of darkness to which we 
are all doomed, be but too ofton and too rapidly converted 
into sorrows, it cannot be^ denied that our seeming vexa- 
tions will sometimes prove sources of comfbrt and consola* 
tion. Much as I regretted the severe illness that prevented 
m;^ being present at Gecilia*s intended marriage, I now 
rejoice that I was spared the'pain of participating m ascen& 
of disc^pointment and distress which t could have done no- 
thin|[ to alleviate. I have already, written to congratulate 
my sister, as well as yourself and Sir Matthew, oh the de<i 
tection and defeat of the base contrivance for the destruc-^ 
tioaof her happiness; and I now take the liberty of address- 
ing you, in the hope that I may contribute to prevent her 
peace of mind, aiKl the welfiure of our &mily, from being 
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agam placed in jecypardy. That a second adventurer an^ 
impoator should mak^ her the object of his nefarioas designa 
I do not anticipate ; but as her pliant and easy disposition will 
probably induce her to defer to your judgment and choicey 
should other claimants solicit her hand, i venture to make a 
few references to the past, not in the way of reproach — ftr 
from it— 4Nit from a deep anxiety to obviate any future mia* 
takes on a subject so momentous. 

** My insurmountable objections to the pretended Sir 
Dennis, I took the liberty of stating to you fully and freely^ 
as &xm as I understood that he had become a suitor to Ce- 
bilia. Antiquated as such notions may sound, IJiad con- 
ceived that a real gentleman, in addition to that restraining 
fear of God which constitutes the best bravery of a Chris- 
tian, should be a patriot and a philanthropist; that he should 
be gentle, generous, and high^principled; courteous to the 
weaker sex, benevolent and gracious to his inferiors, polished 
and urbane to alL Not only did the sham Sir I>ennis ap- 
p9ur to me deficient in these good qualities^ but I feund him 
infected with many of their <^[ypo8ite vioesL Forgetful of 
his Creator, and indifferent to his eoiratry, dissipatioD, fri- 
volity, and the indulgence of an intense selfishness seemed 
to be the sole objects of his existence. Towards females, 
his mannen evinced an impertinent boorishness that would 
have di^paced a peasant; among friends and equals, his 
oonversation, utterly unintellectual, conshited of the most 
vapid common-places of the day, delivered in an affected, 
drawling accent. Of the vulgarians and the lower orders, 
as he presumptuously termed the great mass of his fellow- 
countrymen, ne never spoke except witii an unmeasured 
insolence and contempt, while he would crin^ to any 
toader of the Exdusives^ especially if titJM or high-born, 
witii the most abject servili^. To have been enga^ped in 
a duel ; to have ti^en in a friend, eitiier by a ffamblmg^bet 
or in the sale of a horse; tp have defrauds an honest 
tradesman by the non-payment of his bill; or to have 
figured in an intrigue, seemed^ in the estiiiiatidn of this' 
profligate pretender, to be difirtmetiotti mtfiOT tikan -dii^ 
gracesL 

hi answer to tiiese accusations, which {.repeatedfy urged 
against him, I was told tiiat they amounted aft most to peo- 
mflloes, flW which no modem ymnz nan of rank and 
fertune, waa expected to be ^ee; and that he was in every 
respect a perfect gentienm and a man of faflhioni i& proon 
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o£ which asseverations I was referred to his dreset his man- 
ners, and his language ! 

** That the manners and the character which are c<m« 
ceived to constitute a gentleman, will vary at different eras, 
lam well aware. In the grave, stately, and magnificent 
jconrtiers of the Elizabethan period, vying with each other for- ^ 
the honourable notice cf their learned queen by excellence > 
in arts as well as arms, I can recognise the chivalry of the 
drawing-room. The dissipated companions of the royal 
Charles, heartless and unprincipled as they were, distin- 
guished themselves by "wit, vivacity, and the possession of 
literary taste or talents. They who, at a later period, a^ 
fected the formal and ceremonious politeness of the French 
court, were dignified by a graceful decorum and a puncti- 
lious sense of honour. But the modem dandy, at once ex- 
clusive and vulgar, ignorant and vain, servile and arroeant, 
clownish and conceited ; not less selfish, sensual, ana im- 
moral, than his predecessor^ and unredeemed by any of 
their better qualities, what claims can he advance to the 
proud appellation of a gentleman? His clothes are cut 
upon a rashionable model; he is conversant with a certain 
conventional slang; he can assume m his manners that 
lounging insolent nonchalance which fi>pe and fools have 
determined to be the mode ! For proof how soon and how 
successfully these externals of vulgar gentility may be aped 
by the vulgar, I refer to the valet of the real Sir Dennis 
Liffi)rd. 

^ I have gone into this analysis of a man of fashion, at 
much greater length than I intended, in the hope that yon 
will not suffer anv of that worthless teibe to entail misery 
upon our dear CTebilia, by becoming successful candidates 
for her hand. Bestow her, I beseech you, on a real gentle- 
man, esjtimating his claims not by his exterior but- his in' 
trinsic merits; weighing the essentials and disregarding 
the accessories; valuinff nim for himself and not for the fa- 
shionable or unfiisfaionable coterie to which he may belong ; 
preferring, in short, the humblest man whom God has 
stamped noble, to the proudest peer, if his rank and title be 
his only nobility. 

** Once more I entreat you to pardon the freedom of this 
appeal, in consideration of my fraternal love for Cecilia, and 
of the sincerity with which I subscribe myself, « 

My dear Madam, i 

Your affectionate son, ^ 

* Jjotxa Galk Middlron." 
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All reproaches are painflil in proportioii to their tmth. 
Daring the perusal of this letter, Lady Middleton's cheeJcs 
had more than once reddened with resentment, firom a con- 
Yiction that the censure of her conduct, implied, though not 
expressed, was abundantly justified by the &ct8 of the case. 
Although Gale had been too delicate to make any allusion 
to that subject, ^temembered how often she md taunt- 
ingly desired him to take the riutm Sir Dennis as his mo- 
del Always disliking her step^son, from his avowed con* 
tempt of fashionable frivolity, she was now imbittered 
against him, because she felt conscious that^sbe must ap* 
pear ridiculotts in his eyes, and she cast his letter aside, ex- 
cldmiDg, ^ A UKJst impertinent epistle, in spite of its afibct>> 
ed zeroect ; and the morbid mind of the writer is visible in 
every line. What! he would have me marry the ffirl, I 
suppose, to some such half-witted creature as himself l*-> 
M/liat should he know of fashion and gentility ? Let him 
skulk in his laboratory, and send his wits wool-gathering 
afier the philosopher's stone. Let him dive into the obscure 
haunts of the London poor, and be knocked on the head for 
his pains. Let him jump into a mill-dam to rescue a beg^ 
gar s bret, and be rewarded with a dangerous illness. Poor 
semi-lunatic! poor crazy Middleton! after all, I diould 
compassionate rath^ than condemn him.** 

Sir Matthew, who really felt grateful to the,tme Sir 
Dennis for the exertions which had preserved Cecilia fh>m 
his roguish representative, proposed that tbey should call 
ftt his hotel to jretum their thanks in a more formal way 
than they had hitherto done, a suggestiiHi which met with 
a ready concurrence from her ladyship, in the secret hope 
^that it might lead to some beneficial result Not having 
vet ventured out of the house, Cecilia would willingly have 
oiaen left at home; but her scrufdes were overcome by re* 
minding her that she would go and return in the carria^ : 
idle was arrayed in her most becoming bonnet with the pmk 
lininjg^, in order that her pale cheek might benefit by its re* 
flection ; and the purtv set off for the Clarendon hotel. In 
i^ite of her ladyship's objurations, there were still ambi- 
tious and fiishionable hankerings in her bosom, though she 
was too prudent to give diem utterance. In her imaginaf- 
tion, however, they might find a safe scope; and Alnaschar 
himself never indulged in fond^ reveries than those with 
which die amused herself during tiie drive to Bond Street 
""It is 0tiU poenUe^**ahe thouj^t, "that the real % Dennis 
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mav take a hncy to Cecilia, who really looks remarkaUy 
well in that bonnet How glorious would be my triumph 
shouki 8he» after all, become Coontefls of Ballyccq^n !-— 
The public and these pestilent journals would then be as 
obsequious to me as tiiey are now scandalously insulting. 
Riding in my daughter's coroneted carriage, I could return 
with proper dignity and disdain the cut direct that I re- 
ceived from the impertinent and dishonest Lady l^bara 
Rusport ; nay, the Duchess herselC and her haughty friends 
should see that I despise them ; I would defy the malice 
and the lampoons of the formidable Tom Rashleigh ;•— per- 
haps-*-! am certainly much better qualified far the poj9t--v 
perhaps I might succeed to the office of fiuhionable dicta- 
tress, which her grace cannot much longer sustain — and 
then — then — ^" Her ladyship was mr^ the trouble of 
stating what signal revenge she would wreak upon her op* 

gonents, what indignities she would heap upon those who 
ad slighted her, for the carriage stopped at the Clarendon 
liotel; she learned, in answer to her inquiries, that Sir 
Dennis had departed oiTthe previous morning for Paris, and 
her vision of glory, fading rapidly from her mind, left its 
place to be supplied during the return home by disappoint- 
ment and dejection. 

Nothing now remained to delay the projected retreat 
from Loi^on, where she had become so painfully conspi- 
cuous, except her determination to call Mrs. Burroughs to 
account for introducing the sham Sir Dennis, and vouching 
him to be a relation. That busy, bustling, and calculating 
personage, whose vulture-like instmct seldom fhiled to 
scent from afar, and to pounce upon the fragments of a 
feast .with her capacious ridicule, had never presented her^ 
self in> Portland Place since she had slipped away from tiie 
vestry-room, although she must have been aware that the 
materials of the marriage banquet were '* absolutely spoil- 
ing,** to use her own phrase, for want of claimants and con- 
sumers. On quitting the church she had hastily sought her 
husband, urging him to offer his services to the genume Sir 
Dennis in the prosecution of his valet, against whom she 
felt keenly incensed from an apprehension that she might 
be compromised by his imposture. Nor was she wrong in 
this conjecture. According to the established custom of 
makmg the weakest go to Uie wall, it vna pretty generally 
resolved that Mrs. IBkurroughs, who, in pomt of fact, had 
been mainly instrumental in pushing the counterfeit baro^ 
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net into societjr, shoold be made the scape-goat for all tboee 
whom her representations had induced to notice him. Some 
instinctive foreknowledge of this conspiracy confined its 
object for several dajrs to her house, although, when Lady 
Middleton sought her out in this retreat, she ran forward to 
meet her with an air of easy assurance, exelaiming— '* Ah, 
my dear friend! I am so vexed, that a violent cold has 
prevented my calling in Portland Place !" 

^ Stay, madam,'* interposed her >isitant — ** let me en- 
treat tliat you will not call me your friend, for it is an ho- 
nour that I am little anxious to share with the valet of Sir 
Dennis Lifibrd, even though you should be able to offer me 
' - the additional distinction ofbeing your relative." 

"Ah, now, my dear Lady Middleton, I can forgive you 
for feeling hurt at that unfortunate af^ir. How cruelly 
were we all deceived !" 

' ^ Forgive me 1 1 am not aware that I have done any thing 
to require it : I am only at a loss to know how you can for- 
give yourself. Will you allow roe to inquire by whom you 
were introduced to your relation the strolling player, hair- 
dresser, and valet? 

"This is unkind and unjust: you must be aware that 
when I spoke of him as being very distantly related to 
some part of my fiunily, I alluded to the authentic Sir 
Dennis." 

" You forget that you presented him to me as a near con- 
nexion of your own, vouching for his wealth and his re- 
spectability. May 1 again inquire wKo authorized you to 
guaranty his identity, for to this point every other is sub- 
ordinated" 

" Of the real Sir Dennis I have asserted nothing that can- 
not be well sustained : he is rich, his character unimpeach- 
able, and his succession to the Earldom " 

" Nay, nay, we are not speaking of the real, but the sham 
Sir Dennis. Once more I beg to know by whom you were 
introduced to that impostor." 

"Impostor vou may well call him, and villain to boot! 
Dominick tells me that he will certainly be transported, 
X though in my opinion that is letting him off a great deal too 

cheap. Such miscreants ought to be hung. Never have 
I been so imposed upon in my life, but I feel the mortifica- 
tion more on account of my friends than my own. What 
a beautiful bonnet ! but you have such unrivalled taste. 
Sensitively I never saw you looking better in my life," 
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^ Mr9. Burroughs will 70U excuse ray saying, that, as I 
called upon you with the firm determination of following 
up this inquiry to some positive issue, I cannot be deterred 
mm m^ purpose hy such studied evasion. You must 
either disclose the name of the party bv whom the impostor 
was introduced to you, or you will find it difficult to escape 
from a suspicion which I trust you do not merit, and to 
which, therefore, I will not make a more distinct allu- 

'* Suspicion! I do not understand you; but such is the 
gratitude df the worldl When I presented him to you as 
not -unlikely to prove a most eligible husband for your 
daughter, you confessed your oUigatioii; and now, be- 
cause I have been most crueHy deceived, as well^ as 
yourself; you give vent to insinuations equally ungenerous 
and unjust" ^ ^ 

'* I know by whom I was first deceived, or, at all eventSi 
misinformed ; I came hither to ascertain by whom you were 
first olaced in that predicament; but since you refusq id 
satis^ nie upon this point " 

^Do hot misrepresent me, Lady Middleton; I refuse 
nothing. Being unconscious of ofienoe, unless a venial in- 
diJBCrenon may deserve that name, I cannot have any wish 
for concealment Not entertaining a moment's doubt, when 
this most plausible pretender ^ve himself out as gich, that 
he was the real Sir Dennis, I mtroduced myself to him, and 
conceived that I was doing a fiivour to my friends^ by pre- 
senting ^im to them.'* 

*' I suspected as much. Your friends are infinitely obliged 
to you^ but as I have sulered so severely for beiag of the 
number, I hope you will excuse my withdrawing myself 
henceforth from the list With a smile of the most inemible 
blandnesB and amenity, and feelings of the bitterest exacer- 
bation, Lady Middleton courtesied and withdrew, deaf to all 
the entreaties and asseverations of Mrs. Burroughs, who 
loudly protested her innocence of any interested motive, 
or of the smallest wish to deceive, in the part she haA 
so unfortunately acted. In this she did but speak the 
• truth. The pitiful vanity, often indulged at the expense 
of veracity, which prompted her to claim consanguinity 
with every Irish family that was rich or titled, toother 
with the sordid desire of turning the acquaintance to 
some account, had led her to introduce herself to the fie- 
litious Bir Dennis, and to assist in making up a match 
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with the daughter of Sir Matthew Middleton, whoee 
presented a most attractive foraging ground for herselfy 
while his wealth and civic connexions might prove not less 
profitable to her scheming husband. But, like the gene* 
rality otcnfiy and calculatijiff persons, she had at last been 
Gunning enough to overreach herself. Lady Middleton, 
convoking the female friends who had been present at the 
intended wedding, laid before them the result of her recent 
interview, and demanded their judgment upon the culprit, 
whose confession she had recorded. All were delighted to 
have found some one lipon whoto they could throw the 
whole blame of their lown delusion, to which, however, 
some of the mammas had«Jent themselves from motives quite 
as selfish as those of Mrs. Burroughs. It was unanimously 
decided that her conduct had been most unguarded and uu« 
justifiable, even if it could be cleared from suspicions of a 
fouler nature ; and the whole party determined upon drop- 
ping her acquaintance. 

Jl^w that she was no longer in a situation to defend her* 
self; every one had a charge to bring against her. The 
pickings and pilferings, the calculating contrivances and 
sordid manoeuvres, the furtive beggings and borrowings, to 
say nothing of the more open rapine of this domestic Arab, 
. who laid under contribution all that crossed her patli,^ and 
^ never visited the drawing-room without an eye to the 
hou8e-keeper*8 apartment, and the replenishment of Jler 
omnivorous reticule, were exposed and condemned without 
mercy. Poor Mrs. Burroughs! she was not only cut up by 
her friends, but cut up by her enemies. Tom Rashleigh, 
in one of his Sunday lampoons, entitled "a Dominical heU' 
ter to Mr& Dominick," after making allusion to her reti- 
cule, and declaring that all was fish that came to her net, 
gave her tlie nickname of the cormorant, a sobriquet which 
proved equally adhesive and unfortunate. Its very appli- 
cability soon rendered it inapplicable, for it occasioned her 
character to be so thoroughly known, that the cormorant, 
hhd she devoured nothing but such prey as she could col- 
lect by her own foraging, might rather have been termed 
the chameleon. 

On the day after the holding of this conclave, Lady Mid- 
dleton received an unexpected visit from Sir Matthew's 
nephew and clerk, the demure, cold, formal, and priggish- 
looking Caleb Ball, whose thatch^ mud-coloured hair, fini« 
cal neckcloth, and leaden puritanical countenance, seemed 
to have remained immoveable and immutable since she had 
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last seen faim. ^I have taken the liberty of calling u][K>n 
your ladyship,'* said the visitiuit, bowing humbly, and not 

F resuming to take % chair, '^^cause I have tidings which 
think your ladyship will be glad to hear." 
" I am much obliged to you, Mr. Ball, but I cannot hear 
any thing until you are seated," replied Lady. Mid^leton, 
whose habitual politeness overcame even her didike of thitf 
city grub, as she sometimes ^ontamptuously termed him. 

Keeping at a respectful distance, and placing himself 
upon die edge of the chair, where he sat stiffly upright, 
Caleb continued, ^* I am just come from Bow Street, and I 
thought your ladjrship would be gratified at learning that 
there is a fellow now in Newgate, whom we believe to be 
one of the ruffians that attacked my cousin Gale. Ever 
since that dreadful afi&ir, I have been inde&tigable in en-^ 
deavouring to discover the villains^ and bring them to jus* 
tice ; but, in spite of the reward offered, I have never till 
aow, had the smallest hope of sudceeding.'V 

** The name of our family has been so much beforeilhe 
public, of late," said Lady Middletoir, slightly colourin^r, 
^ that the fresh notoriety of a trial would be particularly 
disagreeable at the present moment" 

''Truly so, madam; your ladvship's remark is exceeding- 
ly just ; but the Old Bailey Sessions will not be held till 
the twenty-fourth proximo. I am going immediately to 
Newgate to interrogate our informant, who is one of the 
felons in the prison,, and if we find reason to believe his 
statement correct, I shall write to my cousin to come up 
from Brookshaw, that he may see whether he can recognise 
the party accused."' 

Your diligence, Mr. Ball, is praiseworthy, and I trust 
you will succeed in your object," said Lady Middleton, 
coldly ; ** but if you have nothing else to communicate, I 
shall be obliged to wish you good morning, as I have a par* 
ticular engagement." 

•* Truly so; I would not presume to detain your ladyship 
for the world, but if I might venture to take such a great 
liberty, now that I am here, I would humbly prefer a peti- 
tion on my own account I would respectfully beg Jronr 
ladyship's interest with Sir Matthew to get me taken inta 
partnership without waiting for the expiration of the present 
articles. Mr. Hobson Has no objection, and if $r Matthew 
could be brought over, I am sure Mr. Thwajrtes would 
fcUow." ^ . 
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*' These are matters, Mr. Ball, in which I never inter- 
fere. Sir Matthew, I know, entertains the highest opinion 
of your integrity and comme^al ahiUties, and yo^ had bet- 
ter, therefore, apply to hiifi." 

"I have received so many fiivours at Sir Matthew^s 
hands, that I feared I might be thought pushing and impoi- 
tunate. Business is my only pleasure ; a partnership in the 
house of MiddletoD> Thwaytes, and Hobson, my only ambi- 
tion; and yonr ladyship's influence is so great with Sijr^ 
Matthew,, that if I could prevail upon your ladyship—*-'* 

" Well, well,'' said Lady Middieton, risinfir, «< I wilP take 
an opportunity of mentioning the subject to hira." 

AfVer a profusion of tbuiks, each accompanied by a 
cringing bow, the visitant replaced hb chair against the 
' wall, and took his departure^ making another prcround bow 
at the door before he quitted the room. 

•* Low, servile, vulgar fellow !" exclahned Lady Middle- 
ton, as be withdrew. ** What have I to do with advancinj^ 
hii^terests, which, I dare say, was the sole object of his 
visit ? I have no desire to see such a thfm)ugh grub iu 
partnership with Sir Matthew." 

In compliance with the earnest selicitations of Cecilia^ 
her mother now agreed to withdraw from London; but, 
submitting to the absuid regulations of &shion, even while 
she professed to have thrown off its yoke, she would not 
betake herself^ the sea-side, though it was recommended 
as best adapted to restore her daughter's depressed spirits, 
because it was not yet the modish season. A retired cot* 
tage was accordingly hired at a few miles' distance from , 
London, so that Sir Matthew could occasionally run down 
to them. Here they passed three months in tranquil se- 
clusion. Lady Middieton, who carefully eschewed the pe- 
rusal of the scandalous journals, wherein she was still 
condemned to figure,^ doing her best to forget the mortify- 
ing &ilure of the aoirSe musicdle^ihe insult she had re- 
ceived from the Duchess and her friends, the still more an- 
noying slights of the overreaching. Lady Barbara^ and the 
maniroM and, humiliating vexations heajied upon her by' 
the sham Sir Dennis. Ceoilia, little sensitive as she was, 
-coidd not so easily recover from the shock she had experi- 
enoed. Her late distressing and degrading disappoint- 
ment seemed not unlikely to entail consequences that 
might cling to her lor the remAittder of her life ; few suit^ 
ors, the suspected^ would &ce the ridfcule or the centempi 
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oF the town by claiming a hand which had so nearly been 
bestowed upon a valet ; and, as she referred moumrolljr to 
the pe^ she regretted that, under the direction of her am- 
bitious mother, she had given so positive a dismiasal to her 
worthy and unassuming admirer, Ned Travers. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



Jfas muit eitlier Mteve in tb8 perfeetHkUity of bii lywlei, or Tiitor 
ami the Ioto of otken one bat a beatod and ol^UoHr eBitautiaiin. 



Wi return to Brookabaw wai to Maple Hatdi, where, in 
the intenral since we left them, considerttble changes had 
occurred. Harg^ve makiag frequent visits to the Nor- 
berries, and thus maturing a jpassion which had continued 
to increase since his first inletviewj at last made a formal 
otki of his hand to Lucy, -is they were strdling ong morn- 
ing over the common in front of the house. Too sedate a 
suitor to affect raptures and ecstasies, or despondeM||and 
despair, as the alternatives of his reception or rejectm, he 
avowed his attachment'With a frank fervow; pointed out 
the domestic advantages that would attend such a union by 
its enabling her still to remain in the immediate vicini^ 
of her fether and sister, from whom she would scarcely be 
separated; regretted the narrowness of his income, which 
merely amounted to a competency; but expressed a confi- 
dent persuasion that, if she would become his wife and 
share his humble abode, they might be blessed with a mu- 
tual happiness that would leave Uiem nothing to desire. 

''Dear! dear!" cried the blushing Idicy, clasping her 
hands together as he concluded, ''Are you really in ear- 
nest, Mr. Hargraver 
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*'Can I be olfaerwisel Whj should you fi>r an imtant 
doubt me 1'* 

• ** Because it seems scarcely credible that so cle?er, so 
learned, so superickr a person as you are, should condescend 
to think seriously of such a wild, giddy, inexperienced no- 
informed mr\ as 1 am." 

** Your numility makes you unjust Say not wild and 
giddy, but delightfully ^rtive and vivacious; attractions 
whieb, in combmation with your innocence and simplicity, 
constitute the great charm of vour character. Uninrormed 
I know you are not ; this, indeed, would be impossible in 
the pupil of Miss Norberry; and, as to your inexp^ence 
and unacquaintance with the ways of the world, believe 
me, dear Lucy, they only make me love you ten tiionsand 
times better.'' % 

** Oh, Mr. Hargrave ! how very kind and good you are ! 
I must run and tell Chrittv' :. she will be so delighted I you 
cannot imagine how highly she thinks of you." 

"Stay, stay!" cried the lover, clasping the band of his 
livelv mistress, who was about to fly towards the house. ** I 
would rather hear that you were delighted, that you thought 
favourably of me. Tell me, I beseech you, that I am not 
indifferent to you, that you accept ^y ofier, that you wSl 
allow jne to consecrate my future life to your happmess." 

" WbBt am I to sfijf Mr. Hargrave ? Chritty has taught 
me never to utter a fidsehood, which I am sure I should be 
doing, were I to deny tl^t I feel most bighljr honoured and 
sincerely gratified by "your oflfer." 

'* May f then mfer that you do not reject it?" asked the 
- snit^Mpagerly. ' 

** rfiNi't know what I ought to reply on such «n occasion, 
and you will pSdon me, I hope, if I should ^confess —>• 
No, there cannot be any impropriety in speaiking the truth ; 
I shall accept your offer with joy, if papa and sister thiltk 
that I ought to do so." 

"Ten thousand thanks, dear Lucy!" cried Hai^grave^ 
pressing to his heart the hand which he still held captive. 
** Of their consent and approbation I have little doubt, now 
that you allow me to cherish the delig^htful hope that I 
have succe(Esied in winning your affections. I hardly ex* 
pected at first that I should ever be so fortunate." 

" Why not? I am sure you did me injustice, I have al- 
ways hAd more regard for you than for any body— except 
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papa and dear sister. , I love Chritty better than llny^ihinfi[ 
in the world, and if my acceptance of your aSer #B^la 
have carried me far away %rom her, I must positively haii» 
rejected your suit'* 

** I feel too grateful, dear Lucy, for the first part of your 
avowal to be offended at the second ; nor shall you inake 
me jealous of your excellent sister. May you always re- 
main as frank towards me, and as aflfoctionately attached to 
her, as you are at the present moment !" 

There was, indeed, spmething singularly touching in the 
mutuaJ attachment of these 'most amiable girls, the di^ 
rence of whose years, though not sufficient to impair the 
sympathy of feeling, or congeniality of pursuit, which usu- 
ally prevail between unmarried sisters, had blended with 
the rond fiimiliarity of Lucy an admiration, firratitude, and 
respect, that partook <^ filial reverence ; whue Chritty, in 
guiding and instructing her pupil, and supplying the place 
of tiie mother whom they had lost, became imbued with a 
maternal tenderness, free from any restraint or assumption 
that could encroach upon the peHect equality/ of a sister's 
love. ' Hargrave, struck with this picture of pure, innocent, 
and disinterested affection, had oflen exclaimed, when first 
he bent his regards upon Lucy — ** Oh, if this beautiful and 
sportive girl, volatile as she seems, can instantly become 
meek, ob^ient, and sedate, when checked, even by a look, 
from the sister whom she loves ; if, while she shares her 
pastimed with an almost exuberant vivacity, she can assi- 
duously participate in her graver duties ; if at one time die 
can cheer her moody father by her gaiety or her gambols, 
and at another sooth his sickness by Uie tenderest solicitude 
and the most watchful forethought, surely she possesses all 
Uie requisites of a maturer age for discharging the duties 
of a wife, and .ensuring the happiness of a husband." 

^IfVgile as the mountain chamois, Lucy, ^n reaching the 
gate of the cottage, scudded up the garden, and panting 
with agitation, while she buried her glowing ftce in her 
sister's bosom, pressed her fondly to her heart, murmurin?,' 
.^*« Wo shall not be separated, dearest Chritty ! I shall still 
see you almost every day, or I never would have given my 
consent'* 

'< What has happened? what has happened?" demanded 
the sister,* tenderly returning her embrace. Lucy stole her 
eyes upwards, and was 00 much amused with the expression 
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of alann in the coanteiMiice before ber, that her own blntb- 
ing feotores became syddenly manUed over with arch smiles, 
and she burst into laughter, exclaiming: — ^^'Oh! nothing 
very terrible ; only Mr. Hargrave has made me- an ofi^r of 
his band. Are you not surprised 1" 

"Not in the least; on the contrary, I folhr expected it, 
and am delighted beyond measure at finding I was not mis- 
taken ; of all men in existence, Mr. Hargrave is the one to 
make you happy. My dear, dear Lucy! ray heart is too full 
for utterance, — I give you ot with all — ^*' The tears ^ 
trembled in her eyes^and an affectionate kiss supplied what 
her faltering words bad failed to express. After a brief in- 
terchange of the fondest endearments and congratulations, 
Lucy ran to communicate the happy tidinm to her fiither, 
who received them with a rare avowal of satisfaction, 
though he could not refrain fix>m ungraciously adding, — 
** Eush I wonder what he could see in ifou to inake you his . 
wife." 

*' That is the very thing that puzzles me,^ replied Lucy, 
" (mly he is so very good and kind." 

*' Ay, you may well say that. What are you crying 
about r 

" Am I crying? I was not aware of it; only dear Chritty 
broke into tears when I told her of it, and so I suppose I 
cried for company." 

"Then you are a couple of geese for your pains. Yon 
know I hate blubbering, it always makes me low ; but no* 
body cares, fbr me." An afiectionate embrace reproached 
this unkind assertion. Chritty and Hargrave soon after 
made their appearance, and as the old gentleman, in spite 
of his grumbling propensities, was highly gratified by the 
project^ match, he gave it a glad sanction^ and was molli- 
fied, for the remainder of the day, into a mood of almost un- 
precedented complacency; 

' The fit of glMfnn and despondiency into which Middleton 
had been thrown by the unexpected rejection of bis suit,, _^ 
was not only of a more sombre hue, but of longer endurance 
tlmo any he had previously experienced. En£rouding him-^^ 
self in a moral and physical darkness, which involv^ ttu^ 
world and the next, the past, the present, and the future ; he 
would admit only partial glimpses of light into his study and 
his laboratory ; he abandoned his pleasant walks, and the 
cheering fkoe of nature, that might have dispersed his black 
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meltocholy; fiitting at home, day after day, he ibd the hy« 
pocfaondria that oppressed him by seclusion and inoccupa- . 
tion, and remained unsusceptible of even a momentary fio> 
lace, except when he drew the inseparable miniature from 
his bosom, and pressed it reve1^entiai)y to his heart and to 
his lips. Horgrave, having at length succeeded in gaming 
admittance, enticed him from his knighted room, and pre- 
vailed upon him, though not without difficulty, to stroll 
through the plantation, as far as his favourite rural picture- 
gallery. The day being remarkably serene and ^lendid, the 
beauties of the landscape shone forth with such an overcoming 
efiect upon the dejected ^zer, who had been latterly moped 
up in the obscurity of a dim chamber, that he stood for some ^ 
moments in a silent ecstasy, drinking in the, scene with his ^ 
tear-filling eyes, and then ejaculated with a pious fervour, — 
' " Oh ! the beauty, the loveliness of the world ! Oh ! the great- 
ness, the glbry, the ^poodness of Grod !" 

'* Enough !" said his companion; "be sensible of these — 
feel them as you ought — come hither dailjr to impress them 
upon jrour heart, fuul yon canneVielBpse into a prostration 
Cff spirits equally unworthy of y#ii, as a Christian and a 
man.*' ^ 

From this moment Middleton began in some degree to re- 
cover his self-possession, though he found it impossible to 
shake off altogether the incubus that darkened and oppressed 
his spirit. During the blackness of his fit he had repeatedly 
conned over the defamatory letter respedtiuff Chritty Nop* 
. berry, without perceiving, until his mind had recovered its 
lucidity, that the slanderous scroll which accused her of in- 
veigling his affections for some unworthy purpose, was re- 
fute by the fact of her having peremptorily rejected his 
suit; and he would indignantly have torn the letter to pieces, 
had he not reflected that its {^reservation might possibly lead 
to a detection of the infamous writer. In proportion as this 
epistle lost its power of annoyance, Chritty's acquired that 
pf consoling him, even while it so firmly declined the ten- 
der of his hand. It avowed no objection that was morally 
insuperable ; it contained the most^flattering expressions of 
regard ; nay, it even tnade him an offer of her continued 
friendship, and he accused himself of the rudest ingratitude 
in having omitted to acknowledge this kindness, as well as 
of a culpable inattention to his own interests in not having 
eagerly accepted a privilege which might eventually lead^ 
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to the realization of all his hopes. To ao interview^he was 
not jet equal, even could he summon courage enough to 
solicit one ; he had delayed writing till he knew not how to 
begin ; and his natural timidity, combined with the shat- 
tered state of his bodily and mental health, diminished daily 
the capacity for opening a communication with Maple 
Hatch. 

From this difficulty he was relieved by Chritty herself. 
In following the dictates of her judgment, she had over- 
rated the strchgth of her heart It was not until after ^e 
had discarded Middleton that she felt how much she loved 
him — a discovery attended by many painful, and even hu- 
miliating feelings, without tempting her, however, even for 
a moment, to wish for a reversal of her decree. His many 
virtues and endearing qualities, as well as the eligibility of 
the match, upon every other account, only made her the 
more regret that so many recommendations should be nulli- 
fied by one objection, which she thought insuperable, since 
she believed It to be constitutional. In this she was mis- 
taken, but she had not theo seen enough of her lover to de- 
tect her error. At times riie adverted to the circumstance 
of the miniature, butjt was^witii-n vague feeling of curiosity, 
rather than with any remains of the jealous displeasure that 
it had awakened at the moment. 

Such was her frame of mind when Hargrave communi- 
cated to^er the forlorn state of Middleton, from whom he 
had learned its cause; and while he presumed not to ques- 
tion the propriety of her decision, he urged her by every 
consideration of humanity to lend her aid in rescuing their 
common friend, of whom they might so justly be proud as 
an ornament to human nature, from the lamentable de- 
spondency into which he was plunged. Deeply aJOTected by 
this appeal, which awakened all the dormant tenderness of 
her bosom, Chritty eagerly professed her readiness to adopt 
any suggestion likely to forward the proposed object. Her 
visitant hinted that a letter, reasoning with the discarded 
suitor, kindly, but firmly and argumentatively, on the inuti- 
lity of giving way to such vain and injurious regrets, could 
hardljT fail, when coming from her, to bo attended with 
Boothmff and beneficial effects. Delicate as was the task, 
especially after what she had already written, Chritty had 
too strong as well as too humane a mind to shrink from its 
performance; and she, accordingly, despatched u letter, re- 
minding him, among n^ny other esdiortations to fortitude un- 
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der duttppointment, that he did not beloD^ to himself, but wai 
the property of (he neighbourhood which he had done io 
much to improve and to nless; and that, consequently, he^ 
could hardly stand excused for shutting himself up, and in- 
dulging a selfish sorrow, to the neglect of those numerous 
dependent and claimants, who, though they might not ex- 
perience any discontinuance of his charities, looked to the 
cheering presence and kind inouiries of their benefacCor, in 
the almost daily roui^ds that he had been accustomed to 
take, as still more gratifying than even the receipt of his 
bounty. Wil^ Middleton, who made it the study of his 
life to jive for others rather than himself, this argument was 
too cogent to be resisted, and he immediately resumed his 
visits, and his wanderings, deriving from the personal ex- 
ercise of benevolence, from communion with the healing 
and hallowing influence of nature, and, above all, from the 
commencement of a correspondence with Chritty, which 
scarcely suflfered a day's intermission, a new and gratifying 
interest in existence, which, though it could not ^togeUier 
dispel the painful recollections by which he was occa- 
sionally haunted, restored him to a state Of comparative 
equanimity. 

Thus did afikirs remain for some time, dUring which no 
interview had taken place between Middleton and Chritty, 
the latter seeking to avoid a meeting, lest in the sympathy 
of the moment, me might be betray^ into a manifestation 
of feelings that miffht awaken unfounded hopes; the former 
willing to forego me delight of an occasional conference, 
which would only aggravate the pangs of subsequent sepa- 
ration : both parties sensiUe of the awkwardness that must 
attend their nrst meeting. It soon took place, nevertheless, 
iindcr circumstances calculated to aggravate this feeling of 
mutual embarrassment; for Middletxm could not refuse, when 
invited by his friend, to participate in his nuptials; and 
Chritty*s attendance, as the bridesmaid of her sister, was of 
oourse indispensable. The ceremony was performed m 
Brookshaw Church, a friend of Hargrave officiating as mi- 
nister. Whether their individual feelings became absorbed 
by the more potent interest of the solemnity, in which they 
lid both so much reason to sympathize, or tiiat they had 
anticipated such perplexity from their meeting as not to be 
sensible of any when it actually occurred, we cannot deter- 
mine, but certain it is, that neither Middleton nor Chritty 
was 80 much embamuMed as some of their friends. Aunt 
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Patty, for the «iixiple-witted woman insisted on beingf pre- 
sent, and her brother wonld not allow her to be thwaited, 
remained, indeed, as imperturbed as nsual, simpering, conr* 
testing:, and ofiering her rappee to the bride, bfidegroomt or 
the mmister, with an inopportune politeness that on any 
other occasion would have provoked a smile. Mr. Norber- 
ry, though he had seldom testified much regard for his 
younger daughter, was co much affected when he liad to 
give her away, and considered how much he should miss 
her at Maple Hatch, that he burst into tears, and then be- 
came angry with himself for iiot having been able to isup- 
press his emotion. 

Perhaps no bride had ever approached the altar more wil- 
fingly, or with better founded anticipations of happiness than 
Lucy — and yet all her.sprightliness, all her vivacity were 
gone: she was utterly overcome, and wept like a child.' 
The thought of leaving her home, and of parting from her 
dear Cbritty, although she would still be living in her imme- 
diate neighbourhood, coupled with an oppressive sense of 
the new duties she was about to undertake, proved too much 
for her young and tender mind. Sympathizing with his 
bride, even the manly Hargrave could hardly restrain the 
tear that glistened in his eye. In short, it was one of those 
weeping weddings that generally turn out the happiest in 
the sequel, since the emotion betrayed attests the sensibility 
and afiection of the parties, as well as their deep sense of 
the solemn obligations imposed by the " holy state of wed- 
lock.*' 

It had been settled that the newly^married couple should 
proceed to Brighton, where they intended to pass some time, 
a friend of Hargrave's having undertaken to perform his cle- 
rical duties during his absence. A cold collation had been 
provided at the Parsonage, which being recommended by 
some of old Jemmy Gale's " London particular" Madeira, . 
tlie gift of Middleton, proved so acceptable to Mr. Norberry, 
as well as the minister who had officiated, that they re- 
mained discussing its merits untilthe carriage that was to 
convey away the bride and bridegroom came to the door. 
They drove off amid the tears and benedictions of their 
friends, when Chritty, after watching the vehicle till it was 
out of sight, turned from the door into the adjoining church- ' 
yard, not knowing that Middleton had strolled in the same 
direction. In a few minutes she saw him returning towards 
her, and as it was now too late to recede, she continued her 
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course till they met, and then, with as unembariassed so 
air as possible, she began to talk upon the fineness of the 
weather, the beauty, of the prospect, and the solemn, pene- 
trating, and intense sense of our own existence and morta- 
lity, elicited by walking in a church-yard, amid the moul- 
dering relics of by-gone generations. -. . 

" What hopes' and fears— what happiness and "misery," 

sighed Middleton, '* once quickene^l the pulses and thrUled 

the hearts that are now mouldering beneath our feet ! And 

yet these poor peasants were, perhaps, less wrietched Uian 

' those whose keener sensibilities only expose them to a more 

- poignant wretchedness." 

" In all classes T believe the human mind to be so plas- 
tic," replied Chritty, " that it ^oon shapes and accommodates 
itself to the circumstances surrounding it, so that there is 
less actual misery in the world than grumblers and gloomy 
moralizers are willing to allow. Life is a system of equiva- 
lents and compensations, which is perpetually approximating 
the enjoyments and sufferings between those two extremes 
of human condition, the highest of which has every thing to 
fear and little to hope, the lowest nothing to dread and every 
thing to gain. During a third, I might almost say during 
half, their existence, all mankind, without distinction, are 
in a state of absolute mental equality, and one, moreover, 
that is free from all Anxiety." 

" At what period!" demanded Middleton, not immediately 
catching her meaning. 

" When they are asleep," resumed Chritty ; " ay, and I 
suspect that in their waking feelings there is a much nearer 
approach to this exact equilibrium than is generally appre- 
hended." 

'* Alas! and what is this medidm state?" asked Middleton. 
'* My late reading has not induced me to form a higher es- 
timate of it than 1 should deduce from personal experience 
and observation. History, which has been not unaptly 
termed the NewgateCalendar of kings and rulers, presents 
to us an almost unvaried picture of wars, guilt, and wretch-- 
edness, leaving upon the mind a most disparaging impres- 
sion of human natureJ^ 

*' You cannot fairly judge of man from the records of his- 
tory," said Chritty, who had purposely sought, and now pro- 
longed the conversation, in the hope of disabusing Middle- 
ton of some of his despondinff views. "Fipding in vice a 
more striking and available theme than in goodness, and 
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delighting in action rather than repose, historians, while 
they dilate wiUi complacency upon sanguinary convulsions 
or revolting crimes, leave unnoticed all that might redeem 
and soften the atrocities they record : the virtues and tran- 
quillity of private life, and, mdeed, all the finer portions of 
our common nature, evaporate in the process of historical 
analysis, so that it can he no wonder if we are presented 
with a gross residuum of blood-steeped and offensive fact" 

'* Which, unfortunately, is truth, nevertheless." 

" Perhaps so, but not the whole truth. And even in this 
partial view, a fair retrospect of the past is so far from jus- 
tifying despondency, that it will warrant the most cheering 
conclusions as to human destiny. In the constantly melio- 
rating progress of our species, accompanied, or rather occa- 
sioned, by the diffusion of knowledge and the improvement, 
of institutions, I find a manifest proof that Providence is 
working out slowly, indeed, but certainly, a grand scheme 
for the advancement of mankind. The ignorant and fero- 
<;ious savage constitutes, it must be confessed, but a sorry 
lord of the creation ; but may not the proud title be vindi- 
cated by civilized man, that noble and rational being, formed, 
in the express image of the Deity, who hath b6en enabled 
to carry his audacious thoughts into, the highest heaven, to 
develop the mysterious laws that regulate the movements of 
the celestial bodies, and thus, as it were, to penetrate into 
the secrets of the Creator?" 

'* But mankind have sometimes fallen back, and lost what 
they had gained, as witness the dark ages." 

*' Such a moral eclipse can never recur. Since printing 
has given permanency and diffusion to the light of^ reason, 
it is impossible for a century to expire without bequeathing 
to its successor the inappreciable legacy of all its improve^ 
ments physical and moral. We are all and each of us the 
heirs of six thousand years, and living, even the venr poor- 
est, in the enjoyment of their accumulated wealth. Besides, 
there has always been an eventual progression, however it 
may have fiuctuated. Compare the first savage with the 
last philosopher, consider what has been already accom- 
plished, remember that improvement accelerates its owii 
progress, multiplies for ever its own progeny; and if we 
are to calculate our future advancement by the past, as why 
should we noti — what limits shall wO fix to our aspirmg 
hopes? Without lending ourselves to the reveries of a mif 
lennium, or belieying in the perfectibility of a finite being, 
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weoaajr weU feel persuaded that mas has capacities fbr im* 
provement which will eventually exah his earthly destiny 
in a degree of which our bairbariaQ ancestors could not even 
have formed a conception.'* 

''How sanguine must you be, if you can review the 

past, contemplate the present condition of man, and yet 

indulge the dream of a future golden age, destined, I feauy 

. to prove not less fabulous than that which the poets have 

already assigned te*some past and unknown era-r" 

'^ It is the past as weM as the present^ that gives me such 
confident hope of the future. No race of animals are more 
sagacious now than they were in the remotest ages; they 
remain unaltered, and we may thereH>re conclude them to 
be unalterable. Man is the only improvable creature, the 
Acuity must have been given to him for the purpose of its 
gradual development; from which fact alone I should 
infer his constant melioration in this world, as well as 
his ultimate destination to a higher and holiei state of exi^ 
istence.'* 

"So far I may ^gree with you, but when you adduce a 
philosopher as a specimen of man in the nineteenth century, 
you are surely arguing from the exception rather than the 
rule." 

I* Not comparatively. The most ignorant peasant is a 
philosopher compared to his remote ancestors^ ^ Savages 
have driven back or exterminated the wild beasts; civi- 
lized man is every where doing Uie same by the savage, 
who may be termed the human wild beast-^Over the whole 
earth, onee the property of barbarians,, and\nimals equally 
ferocious,, civilization isextending itself, and as this advances 
and improves, the world will gradually be peopled with a 
higher and more intelligent order of beings. The comforts, 
luxuries, and intellectual enjc^ments which no king could 
command a few centuries ago, are now brought within the 
reach of the lowest labourer, and I would infei^ what civili- 
zation may accomplish hereafter by what it has done already. 
If the present be as a millennium to tlie past, I would a§|L 
you once more, why may not the future be as a millennium 
to the present." 

" You have furnished me with such fdod for reflection^'* 
said Middleton, " and have so shaken some of my precon- 
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to entrap ybd into any admissions. Yon shall make your 
rejoinder whenever you think it worth while to claim the 
right of beinff heard. Here we are at the sate, and it is 
well that we have omcluded oar walk as well as our argu- 
ment, for the present at least, for yonder is my fiUher beck- 
oning me into the hduse." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



And I ofladies most deject and wretched, 
That aueked the honey of hismaaic vows, 

Oh, wo ia me 1 

To haye aeen what I have aeen, aee what I aee I 

SHAKaPIASS. 



iNDSPSMDEicrLT of the pleasare Sir Mat^ew Middletoii 
anticipated from meeting his son, and contributing to the 
renovation of Cecilia'fi health, though 'she laboured under 
no other ailment than a sliglit depression of spirits, he wa» 
not sorry on his own account to obtain a short respite 
from the labours and anxieties of business. Arrangements 
"were soon made, and the family arrived at Brighton, where 
a house had been engaged next door, as it chanced, to that 
in which Hargrave and his bride were lodging. This 
bathins'-place hoLd been selected because it was nearer than 
any otner to Brookshaw Lodge, and np sooner was the 
baronet installed in his new abodey^tium he wrote to his 
son, summoning him to join them without delay. Not 
having received any previous iptimation of their intention 
to leave London, Gale was surpriifed by this unexpected no- 
tice; but as he was solicitous to see, his father, as well as to 
embrace and congratulate Cecilia, he gladly prepared to 
obey the mandate. 

Hargrave having been induced to prolong his stay be> 
yond the expiration c^the honey-moon, was still at Brigh- 
ton ; and his society, of which Middleton severely felt the 
kfliv' presented an additional inducement, bad any been 
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wanting, fct betaking himself to the sea. But there was 
one deterring consideration which more than counter- 
balanced all iUiese motives to compliance. He was now in 
frequent epistohiry communication with Chritty Norberry^ 
ever striking out some new subject of controversy, rather 
with the view of lengthening the discussion than of arriving 
at any definite result. His fair communicant strove bard 
to eradicate certain notions which she considered erroneous 
and hostile to bis happiness ; and although upon some points 
she had succeeded in converting him, he hesitated to ac- 
knowledge his conviction, lest she should find in that ad- 
mission an excuse for dropping the correspondence. Since 
the renewal of their personal communication at HargraveV 
wedding, he had, moreover, ventured to resume his occa- 
sional visits to Maple Hatch, not reflecting that by thus 
feeding his hopeless passion, he was only incurring the 
risk of fresh struggles for his already lacerated heart A 
friendship between young persons of different sexes may be 
easily warmed into love; but to refrigerate love into/ 
friendship is a process of very rare and difficult accomplish- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding the pain of tearing himself away fh>m 
his mistress, whose gentle manners ai^ ingratiating cheer- 
fulness had unintentionally given fresh encouragement to 
bis hopes, Middleton would not delay his departure, but pro- 
ceeded forthwith to Brighton. 

" Ha ! my dear boy !" cried Sir Matthew on bis arrival, 
grasping, and almost crushing his hand in the cordiality of 
his embrace, " glad to take 'ee by the fist again, with all 
my heart and soulf Ah, lad ! know 'ee again now the 
black bandage is gone. Thought the pitcher that went so 
ioften to the well would get broken at last How's head % 
not cracked, is it ? I mean not worse than it was ; had 'ee 
tfiere — ^bey, what T — hick f hick ! hick ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! The 
delighted fkther, who had not laughed so heartily for some 
time past, seemeld to enjoy his own crowing cacbination ; 
for he victoriously re-echoed it, continuing all the time to 
shake the imprisoned hand.'* 

^ Thank you, dear sir," replied the son, returning the em- 
brace, *' my head is sound, even if it be not sane, and I have 
now pretty well recovered the efi^ts of my unfortunate 
cold bath." 

•* Ah, what, in the mill-dam, hey? brave boy, brave boy I 
born to be drowned never be hung, heyl had 'ee ugam 
tiiete-'-luck, Mck, hick !** Sir Matuew buried his knuckle 
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in his 800*8 Bide in token of faifl triumph, and then continned : 
— ^ Well, dear boy, sad doings since *ee left us, out of the 
frying-pan into the fire-— bad ending, worse beginning — mie- 
fortunes ever come single — ^nothing but bad luck. First 
you get knocked o' the head — there's not much in that— 
ha! Ea ! good !— 4hen I get too much in my head, half seas 
over, scattered the grand supper-party right and left, cap- 
sized the tables, ofiered to buss the platter-fiiced duchess- 
must have been drunk to do that — ^rather kiss a halibut, or 
a batter-pudding, wouldn't you, hey? Then Mounseer stole 
off witb all the plate; rascal! wish I had him here — £^ve 
him something to run fi>r, but what can 'ee expect frran a 
Frenchman 1 Then came that affiiir of the Brummagem 
Sir Dennis— caught a Tartar there— ought to have had my 
eyes open-^leepin^ poultry catch no fox — such a con- 
ceited jackadandy, and talked so much nonsense, thougjit 
he must ha' been a man of ftshion — had 'em tl^ret 
Scoundrel ! go to Botany Bay-^buthush ! here comefi/^eg 
andCiss." 

Cecilia embraced her brother cordially, and yet with a 
feelinff of awkwardness, for tlie humiliating events since 
their last interview recurred to her mind, and brought a 
bludi to her cheek& Lady Middleton reeeived him with 
undiminished couftesy, her smile beinff even more bland 
and benignant than usual, because she had npt yet forgiven 
him for the letter he had written, on the subject of the 
counterfeit Sir Dennis. Gale, however, who had been lat- 
terly in a mood of rare quietude, owing to the state of af* 
fairs at Maple Hatch, and who was now exhilarated at 
meeting his family after a separation of some time, sus- 
pected not the hollowness of her ladvship's inquiries, and 
seeing nothing around him but smiles of welcome, gave 
such cheerful vent to the gratification he felt, that Sir Mat- 
thew exclaimed, '^Fegs, &le! think that polt o' the head 
and souse in the water ha' done 'ee good; used to be as 
down in the mouth as the root o' my tongue, and now yiou 
can cheer up a bit. Give 'ee joy, dear lad! long lane sot 
no turning; laugh and ^row fat; lost your lon^ nee, and I 
'spose I found it ; quite m the suds lately, nothmg but mis- 
chief and bad debls. Never mind— turn and turn about— ^ 
heads I win, tails you lose, fiiir play's a jewel — hey! what! 
hick!" 

*' I am sorrv to hoar of your losses, sir, bat we ar^ come 
to Brighton, I hope, to forget all our tioables, and to enjof 
ourselves, fo the purpose of assisting yon in which good 
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object, I have ordered over some of my godfather's * London 

particular' Madeira, your favourite wioe." 

^ "Have 'ee, boyi — didn't thinfe got so much gumption in 

ee; but none know how the shoe wears, but them that 
pinch it A blot's no blot till it's hit And I've sent down 

two hampers of prime old port^-only wants drinking. Ah! 

we've lost Sir Dennis: what a pity such a rare three-bottle 
fellow should turn out a rap, a raff, a Brummagen ! Any 
body dine with us to-day — hey— ^what!" 

After an animated and cheerful conversation, during 
which Middleton carefully abstained from any unpleasant 
allusion or inquiry, Jie mentioned that his friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hargrave, were next door neighbours, and asked per- 
mission to introduce them. This being readily granted, he 
withdrew and called at the next house. What was his 
amazement and delight, on entering the drawing-room, to 
see Chritty, whom Hargrave had brought over a few hours 
before from Maple Hatch, intending to retain her as their 
visitant until they returned home. In a moment of surprise 
it is. difficult to conceal the feelings. " Miss . Norberry 
here !" cried Gale, running towards her, his face glowing 
with joyful animation, "Oh! what an unexpect^ plear. 
sure !" 

"Indeed, Mr. Middleton, it is mntual," said Chritty, ad- 
vancing to shake hands with him, while the blush that stole 
over her features, and the sweet graclousness of her coun- 
tenance, created beauty where there was none. " Meeting 
any of our acquaintance, whom we imagined to be at a dis^ 
tance, is always so gratifying !" she continued with a more 
reserved air, ror she feared she had betrayed too marked and 
fervent a cordiality, and gently withdrew the hand which 
Gale had retained. 

' " Gratification is far too tame a word to express my feel- 
ings," said Gale, gazing tenderly at her as he spoke. "Mine 
is a sensation of delight, heightened into ecstasy by sur- 
prise." 

"Superinducing a temporary absence of mind," £aid 
Chritty, smiling, " for you seem toJiave forgotten that Mr. 
Hargrave and Lucy are in the room," 

" Pardon me, my good friends," said Middleton, shaking 
them most heartily by the hand, as if anxious to atone for 
his momentary oblivion. 

The conversation now became genera], and was pursued 
for some time with 00 much earnestness, that,\UDtil acci- 
deftly reminded of it| Gale never recollected the object of 
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his visit, which was to introduce his companions to their 
neighbours. Accompanied by Chritty, they proceeded next 
door, where he presented Hargrave to his family, who were 
already acquainted, though but slightly, with the Ndrbeities. 
Lady Middleton disliked them all. The father was poor, 
and a vulgarian ; Chritty she pronounced to be odd ana un- 
fashionable; and as she suspected her son's attachment, and 
could not bear the idea of his degrading himself by so hum- 
ble an alliance, she seized every opportunity of decrying 
the whole family. True, however, to her superficial polite- 
ness, she received them with great courtesy, and, haying 
resolved in her own mind to cut them as much as possible, 
expressed the warmest satisfkction at finding that they were 
such near neighbours. Sir Matthew pounced upon Chritty, 
whom he assailed with a hundred questions concerning his 
old* friend, " surly Sam Norberry," and Gale was thus en- 
abled to observe what a seeming change had Come over the 
spirit of Hargrave's bride.- We say seeming^ for there was 
not the sdiallest real alteration in her. From affectation of 
all sorts, she was perfectly free| what was it then? Sim- 
plicity, inexperience, ndtvet^^-imy thing you will, provided 
you admit that it was delightful, in spite of its capricious 
and inconsistent air. Lucy, in fact, was in a state of tran- 
sition, and hardly knew how tb adapt herself to her hew 
predicaments "I am a married Woman now, and the wii^ 
of a clergyman, would she sometimes ejaculate, assuminjg, 
with a mock gravity, the most demure look imaginable, 
inaking a parade of her keys, and acting for a few minuted 
the part of the sedate, ploddiUg housewife. Anon would 
she forget herself, and relapse into girlish playfulness, pre- 
sently, however, discovering her h^less levity, and apolo- 
gizing for it, half in jest, half in earnest, with such a mix- 
ture, of arch vivacity, hufnble deprecation, and blushing, 
beautiful confusion, that it Was difficult to say whether she 
appeared the inost fascinating and bewitching as the dis- 
creet spouse, the sportive vivacious ^irl, or as the embar- 
rassed bride, imploring pardon for having inadvertently 
jumbled all three characters^ together. Iti the eyes of Mid- 
dleton, she had never seemed half so lovely, half so incon- 
sistent, or half so entertaining; his thouffhts as well as 
eyes reverted to Chritty, and he was tnore than once tempt- 
ed to envy his friend the felicity of being married. 

At this season there was not much gaiety at Brighton^ 
but shortly after their arrival they were invited to an eve- 
ning party and a little amateur music, by a Lady Bishops- 
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town, Vho, finding some difSculty in filling her rooms, wrote 
a polite letter to Lady Middleton, requesting she would 
bring with her any of her friends who were fond of singing, 
as she expected a Miss Horton, whose vocal powers were of 
the very first order. " Even in our ashes live their wonted 
fires :" Lady Middleton had forsworn all ikshionable >gaie- 
ty, and had professed an intention, on dear Cecilia's account, 
to live quietly and recruit their strength while they were 
at the sea-side: but there was no resisting an invitation 
firom Lady Bishopstown, third or fourth cousm to the Mar- 
chioness of Pent weezle, with whom, by the by, it was little 
hopour for anyone to be connected. A gracious answer in 
the affirmative was accordingly despatched ] Sir Matthew, 
in bantering allusion to his own misconduct at the concert 
in Portland Place, declared that he would have nothing 
more to do with caterwauling parties for fear of accidents 
and fat duchesses; but his son ofiered to supply his place, 
provided that he might add to their number Hargrave, his 
bride, and her sister, the former of whom was passionately 
fond of vocal musia To this proposition his mother smiling^ 
ly objected that the carriage would not conveniently hold 
^ve, and that although people might wink at the want of 
style in Mrs. Hargrave, who was a clergyman's wife, there 
was a deficiency of fashionable dress and appearance about 
Miss Norberry, which " 

" £xcuse my interrupting you," cried Qale ; with regard 
to the first difficulty, it will easily be removed, as I should 
prefer walking ; and as to the second, if Miss Norberry be 
not arrayed in the last new fashion, still less am I, and I 
will therefore stay at home, and not give you any occasion 
to blush for the cut of my clothes." 

" What strange notions you entertain, my dear Galel Li 
a man there ia always an excuse ; he is an eccentric or a 
humorist, and afiects unfashionableness ; but for a girl there 
is no such redeeming plea." 

« Humbug I" cried Sir Matthew, " ha'n't 'ec got rid of all 
that nonsense yetl what's the matter with the girl I hand- 
some is as handsome does — dress'd well enough, though she 
ba*n't got saddle-bags at each shoulder, so big as yours and 
Ciss's. So much the better : not so great a donkey : had 
^e both there. Poor surly Sam! doWn in the world now—* 
like to be civil to his daughter— one good turn deserves 
another«*-life's uncertain— gone to-day^ here to-morrow.-^ 
I say she shaU go— hey, what, hick !" 

As Sir Matthew spoke as if he meant to be obeyed, the 
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Ia3y bowed graciooslj, saying — " Nay, if you make a point 
of it, I shall of course submit, although for more reasons (ban 
one, I am surprised at your blindness in urging the re- 
quest The strange rural looking daughter of a bankrupt 
orysalter must of course be a proper person to present to 
Lady Bisbopstown/' 

'* Wby noti doesn't bite nor kick, do sbel good as her 
ladyship, Fil warrant: a king may look at a cat, I s'pose: 
never mind — how can 'ee have the heart to turn up your 
nose at her, when her poor father's not worth a penny 1— 
hey, hick !" 

On the night of the party. Gale walked to the residence 
of Lady JBishopstown, the rest following in the carriage. 
They were late, for Lady Middleton had a perfect horror of 
being in good time, so that the principal drawing-room was 
alreSly full when they arrived. After their presentation 
to the lady of the mansion, who stood near the door to re- 
ceive her guests, Hargrave pushed forward through the 
throng, in order to secure a seat for Lucy ; which ho had ac- 
complished, and was returning to escort Chritty to join her, 
when he started in evident amazement, reddened, and turn- 
inff to Middleton, whispered in his ear — " What an extra- 
ordinary coincidence ! I have again encountered her at the 
sea-side. How strange ! Heaven defend us against any 
such tragical catastrophe as attended our last meeting. !" 

'* Of whom are you speaking 1" demanded his friend. 

" Of the fair but fickle girl who once possessed i|iy heart ; 
of her whose name I would not mention to you ; of her whom 
I last beheld at Eastbourne, attired in a gala di^ss, and 
stretched insensible upon the dead body of her affianced 
husband, while the thunder rocked the house, and the light- 
ning flared through the deserted ball-room. Let her not 
see me; I would not hurt her fbeliiigs if I can help it, nor 
prevent her singing, for she is a most accomplished vocal- 
ist." ' . - 

^* Point her out to me," said Middleton, curious to behold 
the inconstant beauty w))osc violated vow had entailed upon 
her so severe a pjuiishment. 

** I wish not to look at her again, lest she should recog- 
nise me, which, if I may judge by my own sensations, would 
distress her for the whole evening. To prevent this I 
^ould rather retire altogether; but how can I get Lucy 
actosB the room without being seen by her from whom I 
would fain conceal myself 1" 

" That feat I will accomplish for you, but only on eon- 



^ition that yon enable me to diatingnieh your fickle fair 



tme." 
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'Ske isstill haiuisome, (iibagk ker keavty us mtick faded; 
«be stands neartke pkuio, and h«B a wreath of red roses 
TOund ber auboni hair, t observed no «ore.^ 

*' You have told me enough ; remam here in the door- 
way, and I will presently bring your wife to join you." With 
this intention, Middleton made bis way, not without diffi- 
culty, towards thef iano; but no sooner had he beheld the fair 
and handsome wearer of the red roses, than he stood as if 
transfixed, gating Intently upon her, while his fiic^ became 
•agitated with deep emotion. Its expression, however, was 
an unimpassioned calmness, compared to the sudden agouy 
that convulsed tbe feas^ures of the fair girl when she caught 
a glimpse of him. Her very Irpe, half opened with the 
starting exclamation that had bunt from them, became 
deadly white, she trembled violently, and, sinking into a 
chair, where she was partially concealed by a large music 
43tand, would apparently have fainted, had she not inhaled 
the pungent odoura of a vinaigrette. Tn a fbw minutes, ap- 
pearing to have recovered her sel^possession, she rose up, 
•and passed slowly tiirougk the crowded visitants into the 
back drawing-room, addressed by several as she moved, but 
making no reply, and seeming not to notice their saluta- 
tions. 

" Middleton,- not yet recovered from the first bewilder- 
ment of his surprise, and almost unconscious of his move- 
ments, followed in the same direction ; but, on castings his 
«yes around the apartment, he could not perceive the object 
of which they were in search. While thus gazing with a 
thrilling heart, half disposed to believe that he bad been 
deoeiv^ by some Meeting vision, the coinage of his fiuacy, 
a servant approached, and told him in a low voice that if 
his name were Middleton, a lady desired to speak to kim 
immediately. FiUed with a thousand vague conjectures at 
thie strange communication, he fbHowed the man in silence, 
and was conducted to a room on the ground-floor^, which be 
entered, and beheld before him, supporting her arm upon a~ 
chair, which trembled with the veheraiaiice of her a^itaticm, 
the fkir girl whose apparition in the drawing-room had so 
powerfully excited him. No socmer was the door shut by the 
retiring servant, than she threw herself upon her knees be» 
fore him, and clasping together her uplifted hands, exclaimed 
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' in an imptsBioned and broken voice— *' Spare me, Mr. Mid* 
dleton ! for heaven's sake do not betray me; I shall go mad at 
once if you divulge the &tal secret. I believe I am mad al- 
ready from the very fear of it, for at times I know not what 
I say or do. You once respected, you once loved me, you 
were cmce about to make me your wife — ^Remember, oh re- 
member this, and have pity upon me I" 

"Unhappy girl!" exclaimed* Middleton — "rise from this 
unbecoming posture. Why have you given way to so pe- 
rilous a burst of passion; why do you thus appeal to mel 
Have you not my solemn vow of secrecy? Remember you ! 
Alas ! can I ever forget the name of CJara Manning?" 

"I hate, I abhor that cmitaminated appellation. How 
much reason I had for wishing to change it, you know too 
well. I am now Miss Horton, which name I have taken af- 
ter a deceased relation, who lefl me a portion of his for- 
tune." 

"I am glad that you are enriched, I shall be still more so 
to find that you are reformed and respectable." 

"Judge of the unexceptionable circle in which I am 
moving by your meeting me here. I am not withput ex- 
pectations of being honourably settled for life. A word, a 
whisper from you would blast my prospects for ever. Oh, 
Heaven ! if you were to utter it! My brain is burning at 
the thought It is to ensure your silenCe tliat I have thus 
sent for you, that I make this appeal to your mercy, nor will 
I rise from my knees till you swear not to betray me. Swear, 
I conjure you, swear!" 

"Unfortunate Clara! you may be betraying yourself by 
thiB most indiscreet step. You have my vow already." 

"J know it^I know it, but / have once broken a solemn 
oath. Heaven knows how bitterly I have been '^punished 
for it? and I am haunted with a perpetual dread that you 
may become as perjured as myself. Swear then, ^tiU more 
sacredly than before, or I will never release you," and as she 
spoke she threw her arms passionately around his knees. 

"By every thing that is great and good ! I swear once 
more never to reveal your secret,'^ said Middleton, solemn- 
ly; "and now, Miss Manning — ^ 

"Utter not that bated name." 

"As Miss Horton» then, I implore you to rise from this 
unseemly attitude, to compose yourself, and to return to the 
drawing-room, whence your absence will be observed. You 
are expected to sing." 
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,^ ^*Singf! am I in a state now to warble love songs? Oh! 
if you knew what it is to mhigle with the pare and inno- 
cent, and to feel that I have no right to their society ; to 
dread every minute the discovery that would drive me 
from it with' ignominy: oh! if you knew what it is to 
^ing moral or che'erful songs with a guilty and an achinfif 
heart, you would pity, you would forgive the wretched, 
wretched — " 

"Nay, nay, no more of this,'' said Middleton, raising her 
from' the ground ; '*! have forgiven you long since, and Hea- 
ven knows how sincerely I pity you." 

"Do you, do you, indeed] it is more than I deserve. I 
could have submitted to your reproaches, your anger, your 
contempt, even; but your unmerited kindness I cannot, can- 
not bear." 

Overcome by her feelings, the miserable girl burst into 
tears, and sunk sobbing into his arms at the very moment 
when the door was opened by Chritty Norberry, who came 
to assist Lucy in searching for her shawl, which she had 
been unable to find, and to which she attached a particular 
value, because it was a wedding present from her husband. 
Struck with sudden astonishment, both coloured deeply, and 
starting back, were about to withdraw hastily from the 
room, when Middleton called out, •* Stay, I entreat you, and 
assist me. Miss Horton has been attacked with a sudden 
illness — aid me in attending her to a carriage." 

All other feelings, varied and vehement as they were, 
being overpowered by this appeal to her humanity, Chritty 
ran forward to tender her services, and Lucy followed her 
example, but the object of their solicitude had already re- 
covered self-possession, and disengaging herself from Mid- 
dleton, politely thanked them ^r their intended kindness, 
and requested to be immediately assisted to a carriage that 
she might be taken home. While the sisters were express- 
ing the sincerest regret at her indisposition, and arranging 
her shawl so as to protect her from the night air, she begged 
them to explain to Lady Bishopstown that sudden indispo- 
sition was the cause of her abrupt departure, and then, lean- 
ing on the proffered arm of Middleton, ascended a carriage 
that was in attendance, and drove off without perceiving 
Hargrave, who was waiting on the stainr. 

It was net until^relieved from the embarrassment of her 
presence, that Middleton felt the full awkwardness of the 
sttuatioQ in which he had been surprised, calculated as it 
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fif«s to awaken misconstructiMis whicli, m &e present state 
qS his relations with Chrittj, be would have g^iven Uie 
world to prevent^ and which were, nevertheless, totally un- 
susceptible of explanation on aeeount of his solemn vow, of 
secrecy. Net knowing what to say in this dilemma, he re- 
jDained silent; while the sisters, scarcely less perplexed 
than thein companion, bosied themselves with a nervoiis 
earnestness in searching^ for the shawl. It was found at 
kist, and they were about to votire from the apartment, when 
Middleton, unable to bear the thought of their departing 
under erroneous impressions, though he could not fully re- 
move them, said, hesitatingly, ** Miss Norberry — ^Mrs. Har- 
grave, you will much oblige me by not mentionihg what 
you have seen, a request which I do not ujrge on my own 
account, *but out of consideration for — ." The delicacy 
of his situation, his pledge, and the fear of throwing any sus- 
picion on Miss Horton, cheeked his tongue, and after a pause 
he continued, '* My lips are unfortunately sealed by an en- 
gagement, an inviolable oath that prevents my explaining 
what has occurred. This interview was not of my seeking, 
I entreat you once more not to mention it, and to believe 
me, when I assure you, upon my honour,, that I have nevei^ 
seen Miss Manning since I left Cambridge.*' 

^^ Miss Manning !" eried Lucy. " It is Miss Horton, the 
lady who was to have sung to us. - 

^' Yes, Miss Horton, Miss Horton^ a vecy fine singer : i 
hope you are perfectly satisfied,.'* said Middleton, too much 
agitated to weigh his expressions. He lookeii appealingly 
at Chritty, who perceived his distress, and believing .thiZb 
any farther colloquy would increase it, bowed her head, as 
if in acquiescence, took her sister'^ arm, and exelaimingc 
with an assumed air of indijSerence, ^ Come, Luey, Mr.. 
Hargrave will think we are lost a» well as the shawl," led 
her out of the room. 

Is^mersed in various thoughts, but all of the most painful 
kind> Middleton remained for some time fixed to the spol 
whef^ he stood, until the entrance of a servant roused him 
from his abstraction, when he seized his hat, and hurried out 
of the house, uttexly fcH^etting the j^rty upstairs. Without 
knowmg whither he bent his steps, be wandered to the es<^ 
planade on the West Cliff, and hurried rapidljr onwards, re-- 
Tolving in his mind the occurrences at Cambridge in which 
Clara Manning was concerned, and to which he could never 
revert without the keenest pain \ or wondering what CQXk«> 
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tlift6i<Hu Chritty Norberry would draw from the scene she 
had witnessed, and his inability to explain it 

It was a cool, serene, and balmy summer night ; the gen* 
tie moon-lit waves, breaking into semicircles* of Bpan^led 
froth, laid themselves hushingly upon the shore, as if smk* 
ing to sleep; a. refreshing sea-breeze fanned his glowing 
face ; while the peaceful heavens and the placid moon, im- 
parting to him, at length a portion of their own holy tran* 
^uillity, diffused a healing sanctity through his bosom, and 
soothed the disquietikle of Jiis soul. Grateful for this return- 
ing complacency of spirit, he gazed around him, and, find- 
ing that he was unobserved^ drew the miniature from his 
boeonv pressed it to hislieart and lips, ejaculated, a few in- 
audible words, and then turned homewards, sufficiently 
calmed to admire the blended loveliness of the heavens and 
ocean, as with soft sighs and mutual smiles they seemed to 
he wooing each other. 

Though tranquillized, however, his thoughts were still so 
absent, that, instead of stopping at the house occupied by 
Sir Matthew, he knocked at the adjoining door, without dis- 
covering his error until he was ushered into tlie presence 
of Hargrave. ^* This is kind of you," exclaimed the latter; 
" I was in hopes you would look in before you went to bed, 
tbat you might explain your strange interview with Clara 
Manning, my once affianced mistress, whose name I toolf so 
much pains to conceal from you, while it appears that you 
have long been acquainted with her. How singular that 
you should never have heard of her adventure at East' 
bourne." 

^' When I knew her at Cambridge, Ih^ learned notHing 
of her previpus history. Concealments of all sorts were 
practised upon me: I can explain nothing. Let the misfor- 
tunes or misconduct of Clara Manning be forgotten with her 
name, which ^he has changed to Horton, though she is still 
unmarried. Unhappy girl ! let us both seal our lipsas to 
her past life. Be ever grateful to Heaven, dear Hargrave ! 
you have had a most providedtiai escape.'* 

'* Of that I am aware, and, I trust, not unthankful, either 
for the evils that I have escaped, or for the blessings vouch- 
safed to me. Perhaps you are similarly circumstanced, for 
I suspect that this fair warbler won your youthful heart, 
as she had iMreviously conquered mine. Were you, too, 
jilted r 
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** Ask me no qpiestioiui, I implore yoil t bd* boand tamt t 
leoce by a Bolenm vow. I^ce I left CamlM'idge, I have ne- 
ver ae^i her till this night; I trust I shall never behold her 
a^ain, and to secure this ol^ct^ as well as tospare the poor 
giri the pang of again meeting me» it is my intention to re- 
tarn to Brookshi^w to^norrow morning^'* 

** I shall remember and respect your vow, mysterioUB as. 
^it appearst but you had better defer your retnrn for two or 
three days^ when we^ako^ shall be joornejring homewards."^ 

Upon UiJs subject Middieton declared his resolution to be ^ 
immoveable, wished his friend g:ood night, withdrew to the 
next house, and immediately retired to bed,, though the re- 
cent adventure had been too stimulant of unpleaimlit recol- 
lections and anxious forebodings to allow him for some time 
to foiget them in sleepk 

Nor could Chritty, any more than hei lover, bury the sin'- 
gular occurrence of the evening in oblivious slumber. As 
she lay in bed, it furnished continued food for fresh conjec- 
tures and painf»l misgivingSr She remembered to have 
heard a vague rumour of some love afibir in which Middle- 
ton had been engaged at Cambridge : it ccAild now be hardly 
doubted that Miss liorton was the object of bis attachment; 
end though be declared Uiat he had never seen her since he 
left ooUege, he did not affirm that he had never conre^^nded 
with her ; he did not deny that he carried her miniature in 
his bosomy and occasionally pressed it to his lips and his 
heart, for of whom but her could it pojssibly be a portrait? 
How could all tlus be honourably reconciled with his avowed 
love to herself and the offer of his bandl It appeared that 
MiiBs Horton had chai^fed her name ; he had called her Miss 
Manning; be had desired herself and Lucy net to mention 
the tender interview of which they had beoome aocidentiLl 
spectatorst he had declared his own lips to be sealed by an 
inviolable vow. Here were change of name, mystery, and 
concealment, ratified by a solemn oath, and all savouring 
strongly of criminality, or at least of some grave miscon* 
duct, in which her judgment told her thai Middieton must 
be deeply implicated, for she knew him to be naturally'as 
firank and open as the dav. Had he not, movedver secret 
enemies who had assailed his life? All these suspicious cir- 
cumstances, joined to his gloomy views, and the hypochon* 
driacism to which he was subject, made her congratulate 
herself upon having rejected his suit; but this verdict of her 



judgment was scarcely confirmed by her heart Mortifica- 
tion and regret, not, perhaps, altogether free firom a tmge 
of resentfiil jealousy, were her predominant feelings ; and 
she accused herself of bgratitude to Heaven, because an uiw 
bidden tear had stolen down her cheek. 
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CHAPTER X. 



H«r divine skill taught me thii ;— 
Thus from every thing I saw, 
I coald some instruction draw, 
And raise pleasure to the height. 
From the meanest ot](}ect*s sight.~ 
By the murmur of a sprinc. 
Or the least bough's rusteJling, 
By a daisy, whose leaves spread, 
Shut when Titan goes to bed. 
Or a shady bank or tree. 
She could more infuse in me. 
Than all nature's bounties can 
In some other wiser man. 

GCOROB WiTHsk. 



The first interview of Middleton and Chritty, after their 
return to their respective homes, occarred at the Parsonage 
House, whither Hargrave and Lucy had invited them. Mid- 
dleton was embarrassed, from a recollection 6f what had oc- 
curred at Lady Bishopstown's, and his inability to explain it; 
but the cheerful and easy sel^possessioo of Chritty, and the *"' 
cordiality of her reception, quickly reassured him; while the 
spriffhtly Lucy, rallying him on his grave looks, exclaimed, 
" The Turks pray to their prophet against sorrowful faces, 
which they consider sinful— so do I; — and, as a penance for 
your presuming to enact the Knight of the .Rueful Counte- ^ 
nance, and in my presence, I order you to escort Chritty to 
the north seat of the church-yard, that she may see what an 
improvement w^ have made in the view, by pulling do%i 
the old bam. Hargrave is visiting one of his sick parishion- 
ers, and I cannot go.myself, having some household duties 
to discharge. Dear, dear ! what a torment is married life ! 
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One h«fl always some wDrryiiig^ pleasant, troublesome, dear, 
del^htfiil, little occupation to fill up one's time. Heigho! 
it 's quite miserable to be so happy all day long/' The play* 
iul housewife jingled her boodi of keys^ aad assumed sui;h 
a lackadaisical yet beautifbl expressiou cjf mockdistress, that 
Chritty laughed outright, while a languid smile pessed over 
the features of Middleton, as he c^ied his arm to tibe sla- 
ter, and declared that he should be most delip^hted to per*- 
Ibrm the enjoined peoauce of showing her the unprovement 
in the church-yard, which he termed throwing open a new 
. pi(itore for public and gratukous exhibition. For the pur- 
pose of enabling it to be the better seen and enjoyed, Har* 
grave had caused a- bench to be fixed, upon which Chritty 
placed herself^ and, after admirin|f the view^ turned to her 
companion, who had now seated hunself bemde her, and said, 
smilmgly, ^Well, Mr. Middleton, do you remember our last 
colloquy upon this spot, and are you prepared to answer me» 
why* the future should not be as a golden age to the present, 
seeing that the present may be termed^ a goldea age to the 
pastr 

^ I need not provide myself with a& answer, since I fully 
admit your position; we soay goon ioiproviag, however, ad 
til^natni, wHhout any correspondent inereaae of h^pgi- 
ness. If we could measure our ei^jaymaita and advantagea 
with those of our ancestors, inMead w our wealthier contem* 
ponuries, we should all of us be move contented f but it is the 
unfortunate jnoperty of rank, riehesi and superiorities of alt 
sorts, that, while thi^ do not make their possessors happy, 
they render others miserable by exciting their envy/' . 

** But will you not admit that there is a leveling principle 
at work, which is constantly tending to equalize the enjoy* 
ments of all ranks ^ In intellectual pleasures, the most ex- 
alted of anyj already are the educated poov aknost upon a 
par with the rich, and so ftir they may be said to have at- 
tained a comparatively golden age." 

'* Brought, as I have been, into personal contact with some 
of the least &vourahle specimens oi my fellow-creatures, 
both male and female, how can I imagine them to constitute 
any portion of even, a comparatively golden age ?" 

<< By judging from mankind in the mass, and not from in^ 

' dividual instances. Eminently wise and useful was the 

counsel given, by a lately deceased i^osopher,''^ to a friend,. 

« Sir Jamei Bfeekintoih. 
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whose views were not altogether dissimilar from your own. 
* Allow yourself,' said the sage^ ' to see the great loveliness 
of human virtue amidst all its imperfections, and employ 
yeur moral imagination, not so much by bringing it into con« 
trast with the model of ideal perfection, as in gently blend- 
ing some of the fairer colours of the latter with the brighter 
hues of real experienced excellence, thus heigjitening the 
beauty, instead of broadening the shade which must sur- 
round us, until we waken from this dream in other spheres 
of existence.'" 
** I want not quotations, but realities." 
** Rather say you have a morbid craving for the gloomy 
m preference to the gladsome. The first step towards ei- 
ther goodness or happiness, is to believe in their existence. 
Are there then no pleasant realities? And is this august, 
this majestic, this beautiful, this delightful world, to be 
termed a doleful dungeon, or a vale of tearsi What mon- 
strous ingratitude! Enjoyment is the natural state of ex- 
istence ; our senses, instead of being limited, as they might 
have been, to purposes of mere existence, are made to mi- 
nister unto us a thousand superfluous gratifications, if any 
thipg can be deemed superfluous that creates an innocent 
pleasure. What incalculable, what ineffiible delights, apart 
from all objects of utility, are let in upon us by the eye, by 
tiie ear, by the palate, by the* sense of smeilinff ! why is 
the jocund earUi, our ma^ificent banqueting hall, garladded 
with flowers, odorous with perfumes, and melodious with all 
varieties of grand and dulcet music, but that the abundant 
and delicious festival which is incessantly renewed for all 
animated beings, making t^ieir existence a perpetual jubilee, 
may be rendered as variously delightful as possible, and fill 
the mind of the reasoning guest with piods gratitude to the 
Creator, fi)r the blessings and delights that he hath so pro- 
fusely scattered throu^out the whole creation? Strange 
that this universal love which our common Father extends 
to all, without discrimination of country or of creed, should 
not have imbued bis sons with stronger feelings of fellow- 
ship, brotherhood, and toleration !" 

** You have enumerated delights for which it behooves us 
to be thankful; but, after all, these are but sensual pleasures, 
which we share with the animals that perish.'* 
. ^* Nay, not the greatest of all. Consider the illimitable 
ranfe of our intellectual delights, in art, science, and lite- 
rature ; reflect upou the charms of love and friendship, and 
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of all those sweet charities, affections, and sensihilities 
which, when they flow in the channel intended hy nature, 
are perpetually luLthing our hearts in joy." 

'* One might apply to your fancy, Cfhristiana, what was 
said of the Venus painted by Zeuxis, that it seemed to ,be 
fed upon roses, for you certainly see every thing en couLeut 
de rose, and I envy you that happy faculty of enjoying ex- 
istence which I, alas! am utterly unable to attain. Even 
could you persuade me to change my desponding views as 
to the miserable destiny of man m this world, which I con- 
fess you have in some degree shaken, it would not allay the 
fears that beleaguer me as to his future fate.** 

'' Tt ought to do so, if analogy and fair deduction have any 
influence over your mind. What we see is chiefly valuable 
to us, as aa imperfect shadowing forth of what we are in- 
capable of seeing. If, in this our fleeting existence, God 
has provided for our habitation so magniflcent a palace, and 
has been careful to lavish upon us such varieties of enjoy- 
ment, think you not that, in the future state which is to en- 
dure for ever, the tender love and mercy of the Creator, 
more necessary to us by all the difference between life and 
eternity, will be immeasurably more considered than the 
claims or demerits of the creature? That the beneficent, 
the indulgent Father of his children in their perishable 
state, can become inexorable, towards them when they are 
immortal, it is difficult to imagine ; still less that, without 
reference to the good or evil they may have committed, he 
can capriciously elect some to glory and doom others to per- 
dition." 

," You are alluding to the doctrine of predestination, 
which I hold to be supported by positive texts of Scrip- 
ture." 

*^ And which I presume to think refuted by the general 
scope and spirit of the holy writings. It is a trite illustra- 
tion, but you must allow me to repeat, that texts are like 
the hairs of a horse's tail, which in their connected form 
conduce to purposes of beauty, protection, and utility, but 
which, when extracted singly, are only fit for springs and 
snares. From any such passages that appear to be incon- 
sistent with the divine goodness, I would appeal to the bi- 
ble of the universe, on whose three leaves of earth, sea, sky, 
God*sown hand hath stamped in characters that all may 
read, while none can alter or interpolate them, justice, mer- 
cy, and all-embracing love." 
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** You admit, then, that the doctrine of predestinatioii la 
not to be refuted from the Scriptures themselves.'' 

'' It is presumptuooB, I am aware, in an unqualified girl 
like me to converse, and still more so to write upon such 
subjects ; but I trust you will excuse the attempt in const* 
deration of the motive, when I inform you that, with the 
hope of removing impressions injurious to your peace of 
mind, I have drawn up a little paper on this subject, de* 
riving my arguments solely from the Scriptures. Read it 
with indulgence, and if you remain unconvinced by my rea* 
eonings, at least pardon the freedom with which they are 
urged." 

^*Read itl-^pardon you, my dearest Miss Norberry!" 
cried Middleton, taking the paper, and pressing it respect- 
fully to his lips. ** fyvery word of it shall be precious to me, 
as a flattering, a delightful proof of the interest you conde- 
^ffcend to take in my happiness, and, whatever may be the 
result of its perusal, I tender you my ht^art-felt thanks for 
the kindness that dictated its composition^ I have pleasure 
in confessing that our last colloquy has, to a certain extent, 
made a convert of me, and that I do not think quite so unfit* 
vourably of human destiny in this world as I once did." 

^* It delights me to hear you say so. Be assured that the 
conviction of the great and constant improvement of our 
species is a lofty, virtuous, and ennobling theory, which it 
is beneficial to adopt, even with an enthusiastic confidence; 
since t6 believe assists to realize it This cheering tfiiith 
reconciles us to the lot of humanity, even when we behold 
it under the darkest occulation, by the persuasion of its final 
and effulgent emergence. Prompting to dktbat' id great, 
and good, and glorious, it incites us not to pass through life 
'like a vessel through the waves, or an arrow through the 
air, leaving no trace behind ; but to make some deposite, 
however humble, upon the altar of human improvement, 
which may show that we have not lived for nothing; that 
we have at least contributed a mite towards the admnce- 
ment of our species." v>M^w^^ - /:^ » -^ : 

As dhe pronounced these words Chritty rose and returned 
towards the house, accompanied by Middleton, whose 
thoughts were so intent upon what he had just heard, that 
he uttered not a syllable until the liquid voice of Lucy, 
]dayfuMy rallying him upon his abstraction, dispersed his re- 
verie. During the remainder of the visit, howeyer, be con- 
tinued silent £nd absorbed, musing deeply upoii the collo- 



q^ in the chiimh?^«A» nHiioh M Awakened in bie mind a 
train of anxioos and engMsin^ reflection& Sensible of his 
unfitness (or societyf ana impatient to peruse the manueeript 
nlaced in hie hands, he made an ^^i^ase for retirinsr early to 
.his own boQse, and throwing himself into a chair by the 
parlour window, drew forth Chritty^s paper, and eagerly 
commenced its perusal. It was not his custom ta give any 
orders respecting his meals, which were regularly prepared 
and 4Bent up hf his servants, without awaiting any particu- 
lar iustmctions. Concluding from the early hoar of his re- 
turn that he Iiadnot yet taken tea, Robin brought it up, and 
left the coom, without being noticed by his pfeoccupied mas- 
ter. After a short intetval he reappeared, and observing 
that no progress had been made during his absence, began 
to pour out a cup* when Middleton, withdrawing his eyes 
for the first time from the paper, apologized for the trouble 
he had given, and deared him to take away the apparatus, 
.as he was too busy to attend to any Uiing at that moment 

** Well, sure enough, it's an ill wind that blows nobody 
.good," said the: old man. '* Madge and I can have a second 
tea instead of supper, and that will make the matter all 
iquare and idioraatical." 

The good dame, who, like meet of her sex and station, 
was always ready for a cup of Souchong, sat down with 
her husband, but had no sooner 4asted the beverage, than 
she declared the water to be so badly smoked, an accident 
for which she could not aoconnt, that it was impoBsible to 
drink it She accordingly ieft the table to pursue her CU9- 
.tomary occupations, while Robin, who was either more 
thirsty or lesa squeamish than bis wife, completed the meai 
by swallowing her portion as well as his own. Tired with 
the labour of the day, he withdrew shortly aflorwards to 
bed, where he had not long remained, when he was attacked 
by a burning heat and violent pain, accompanied with great 
nausea and an almost intolerable thirst Madge ran down 
sjtairs to procure him some milk, which he drank with avi-' 
dity, but his tongue and throat still remained parched and 
sore, notwithstanding his copious draughts^ and the pains 
soon became ao acute, that the terrified wife hastenM to her 
master, who was still reading in his study, and implored him 
to see .and give his a.id to the aufierer. 

Throwing aside the paper he had been studying. Middle- 
ton hurried to the garret, wh^i he found the poor rami's 
pangs so grievous, and his state so alarming, that, aHer pre- 
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veribiBf Midi ioniMdtete wbMi^ iki tojfbodf Ift m^W^ 
alleviate ferk angaiab, he'degcended t6th««»ble,iMfeddl^^ 
bam, mad fiodeeff Ibr th6 apiitbcofirf) wlio ir^Bid^ at tnifil) . 
di8taDce»ind with wtwm te re tmm id in m sbott^a tiMe itt 
poesilble ic^ Iddge. On their atvinJ they ftdfid the ptt- 
tient Btili worie, kboaritigr under miMh ^tgmy of bod^i afid 
Biakhig, ^e& tbeiie att^cia left him, idtd a d^preMingf ^dc^ 
victiDn that hia laat hoor waci oome, ddniig which his apjdiecfh 
ivaa ooca8i<nial]y faimh^ir and iiiediiieiieii.t, thdQgfh itg^fie^ 
tally bore reference to hia gardening pttrsiiits. By ^par 
ap^IimtionB he Mon obtained eonslddrable relief, but his piSt' 
aoaaion that death was apprMcliing remained t^aHered. 
** O dear doctor !" he exclaimed, ** Wb too late ; my Stomach 
be like a hotbed sowed with mnstaird and eapsicuittEs ahd iny 
kidn^-beane be all bixnit op aa black a^ a cdal." 

** Von are terrifying yourself without a eatne," s^ the ' 
apothecary, ** there is no iBMnedkite danger ; 4ihe powder of 
ip^cuanba has produced, good efl^ts iJready, which t^ 
emetic tartar will complete, and I shall order you an eibol- 
lieut decoction of msrsh-mallows, to labricate. the exco- 
riated coat of the stomach/' 

*' O doctor 1 I don't care about the coftt of my stoisiii^, 
it be hot enough to do without' It be no use, doctor, no 
use. Man be a poor.bulbons creature, adequate toatl aoi^ 
of contiguous discoKlerSf'and bom to be mowed doWii like 
the grass. My liay-time be come, and it do seem to me, at 
this very moment, as if I heard Death whetting his ^si^the 
to have a cut at me, and saw his vision right iE^e liie.'" 

He fixed his eyes upon the -apothecary, who drew back, 
apparently not liking to be mistaken for theiprincipal, Where 
he was only the agent 

"*• The Lord be good unto us all !" resnmtsd the^ patieftt, 
''we be all of us. a sort of quadruped flowers with ti;iro fiibt^ 
Stalksy (»)]y we be planted and put intotl^ grbund in this 
here wodd, in order to rise up m that *ere, just as if I Wei^ 
to put a bulb-root into the lower garden and it were to 
shoot ap atop o' the lawn border^ After I be earthed rotrnd-, ., 
I do hope I shall rise up all the ihtrer find whitJsr, like' e^le>> 
ry, and be flnally transplanted into heaven, there to beo^e 
a Jerusalem artichoke, and a star of Bethlehem." 

"My good Robin !" said his masfer, "Compose yotirseJf, 
you liave b^ al«ared that jnou are in hb danger : jfut, even 
were it otherwise, yo^ can iiavc dofhH^ to apprehend, ibr 



f^, I beU0ir^. haf0 pmnA <irapgh life 9ft u^NWeotfyM. 

tjoal eieiituiiefl, M l to9^ boIxmI,^ . iiK>tf t 99eddle . aw mi^lfi9 
witii^me ia t}i||; other; world in tbe.woy of 4oiiMr b)^ <m^ 
harm. If t oouj^ |i9«t get ii^ the gii^rd€!Q of PajAdip^ 
with my spade, rake, and dibble, I might be of use in help- 
ing the other angek to dress the borders, and brash away 
the worm-casts, and plant edgings of ^x and thrift, and 
dung the melon-beds, and such like. Dear heart! dear 
heart ! I fbar there won*t be no Ciesar nor Mark Antony to 
clip, andthgt's an infectious thought that keeps a worrying^ 
o* my heart like a maggot in a not" 

*^ I trust, Robin, that you will find favour and acceptance 
whenever your hour is come, bat I repeat once more that 
your life is in no present danger.** 

" Well, sir, well ; it be kind of you to say so, and to talk 
balm of Gilead to me ; bat I have a sort of angular, exotic 
feelinff aboat my heart that tells me otherwise. If it were 
the wul o' Heaven, I should like to have stopped a little 
kMiger in this here garden, that I might have been audibly 
employed in saving the winter vegetables, and planting our 
lettuces, and cleanmg the fruit borders, and shifting the au- 
riculas, and potting the carnation-layers, and planting out 
my pipings, and looking aHer my bulbs, and such like. — 
And there's the privet hedge Wants clipping : but it can't 
be helped, we that is annuals can't expect to be evergreens 
that never dies. I have only one request to~ make of you, 
dear master, afore ever I drop to the ground, and as you 
were always kind and good to mc, I do hope you'll grant 
iL*' 

** That I will, Robin, if it be in my power." 

^ Then promise ~me that you won't "never let that thick- 
headed, succulent fellow, Tom Penfbld, come anigh Ciesar 
and Mark Antony to clip 'em. They be ^uite visions of 
glory now, and it be a great comfort to me to think that I 
do leave 'em in greater beauty and more incongruous order 
than ever I found 'em in." 

'^This promise I willingly make you, and here is my 
hand upon it," said Middleton. 

** Thank you, dear master, thank you," cried Robin, re«' 
taming the pressura 

**I dnall now die all adequate and identical." 

Haviog thus satisfiictorily made np his worldly affiura^ the 
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pfttient,^ who bad obtained a tempoiTavy respite from hm 
pang8,|tarned to his pillow, as if anxious to compose him- 
self wl»n the apothecary n»de a signal to Middletou, and 
both retired quietly from the room, sending^ up Madge ta 
sit by her husband, with orders that she should give thens 
immediate notice if his stifleringB rettuned* 
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CHAPTER XL 






** I W9^VfJ^ 9P^ .^Ifirm <>ur patie^^" j^^id the apothjec^ry^ o]^ 
entering the parlour, " especial jly as J ix^lieye J;he rjegie4^fi 
fl^lv^ (WiU p]!^ye]9t,^y /serious ^cglaseq^eflce8; Imjt, from 
certain ^pj^tpms that I Jiave pb^rvjed, I strongly suspiect 
hivfi t,q baive sw^Uc^w.e^ Gorrosive poiipon." 

" Poison !" ejacalated Mid^ietop, .'* iinppssible ! Hoiy 
can you unfigjjs# tba| so .wiopie and ipoffensiye a cireature, 
gmilelesp and h^j^y as a child, would ever dream of com- 
mitti^g suicide, qr that if he had made the attempt, he 
£puid prepaTj^ hin^jyr for death with the calmness and com? 
'4>lacency wp Ibave ^^ >heen witnessing ? He believes him- 
§ielf jto be ffa, thp j^ink pf the next wprl^, yet his dying 
thoughtsarj^ of ti^ ^^^we^rs jbe Jeayes behind him* and (J* 
those whi^b h^ h^es to cultivate i^ another state of exist- 
£mce* Js ^is jainep^ble pr enviable? Surely it cppoe^ 
iWithi^ tfie la^te^ pategcory, if there he any truth in the aver- 
ment that ' wl^ce ignora^c^ is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise.' '' 

*'IJi9 may^jhave .tak^ ppiispm inadyertently, witi^out ^v 
jiuieidal motion; drit noay have been administered wit^ 
an evil intent against his life by some enemy." ^ 

" H^ Qann^'bftve lan (^mm V^ ^^ iWorl4i % I «» coqfi- 
ieolt that he^ppver w^oi)ge4 a felk)w-ci?eature." 

^ Is it impossible, then, for an innocent man to he the c^ 
ject of secret and mal^gviajait viilanyl Ciui be always se- 
cure himself agaiU^ ^ ^^^Acks of asam^pa V 

no! But bonest Robin, equally obscure and Hm^fiP^ J# 

n* 
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hia life, hath borne hb faculties oo meekly, that verily an* 
gels, trumpet-toDgoed, might plead against * the deep dam- 
nation of his taking off * *' 

The apothecary, who piqued himself upon his inwght into 
human nature, thought this imagined penetration only 
amounted to the vulgar error of assigning the worst possi- 
ble motives to every action, and presuming the whde world 
to be fools or scoundrels, drew hack bis lips with a sardonic 

frin, and said, ^ Our lives would not be worth much if we 
ad no better police than these aneels with their trumpets ; 
and as to its being impossible that honest Robin should have 
an enemy in the- world, it is * a bold averment to make of 
any man that is married.*" 

*^ I do not understand you, sir," said Middleton, gravely. 

** As to this case, 8i!lb{K)6ing the man to have b^n malir 
ciously poisoned, whicn is at present uncertain, I affirm no* 
thing : but in the course of my practice I have been more 
than once called in to a husband, whose wife has adminis- 
tered to him a composing draac^ht, from which it was not in- 
tended he should ever awake.* 

" If you are in earnest, sir, you must allow mp to tell you 
that vour insinuations aoB most cruel and unwarrantable. 
If your remark be intended as a pleasantry, I can only say 
that it is grievously misplaced." 

" Nay, Mr. Middleton, I have as yet advanced no charge 
and attempted no pleasantry. I have declared nothing, in- 
deed, but my suspicion that the poor fellow has somehow 
been poisoned, a fact which I should like to ascertain, be- 
fore I leave the house, by personal investigation and inqui- 
ry. If I mistake not, I hear the wife on Uie stairs Have 
I your permission to call her in and ouestion her." 

Immediate assent being given to tliis proposition, Madge 
was summoned to the parlour, when, in answer to the inter- 
rogatories of the apothecary, who cross-questioned her with 
the suspicious subtlety of an Old Bailey counsel, she stated 
that her husband, having msde a hearty meal of the tea and 
cake intended for her master, had retired to bed shortly af« 
terwards. 

*^And how long had vou made this cake?" asked the 
questioner, assuming the iact that it had been manufactured 
1^ Madge. 

*' I made it and baked it yesterday." 

«* And where have you pot what was left I" 

*' There was mme 1^: it wae bat a small oiie, and Ro- 
WnatoitaU." 
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'* No doubt ; had there been any left it mi|4it have told 
tales. But did you not taste any of it yourself!" 

" No, I am not fond of tfyey cakes.** 

•• You are quite right, no more should I be. Do you 
mark, Mr. Middleton, do you mark?^pray attend to her re- 
plies. But as you told us your husband drank so copiously 
of the tea, you joined him, of course, in that part of the 
meair i~ 

" No, I didn't: I found the water smoky, so I didn't drink 
more than a drop." 

** Ha ! ha ! right again, very right IX) you mark^ sir, do 
you mar|i ? And so your husband never found out that the 
water was smoky: very extraordinary ! And pray what be- 
came of the tea-things ? I should like to see them.** 

** I washed them up, as soon as he had done, and put them 
away." 

'* No doubt, no doubt On such occasions, if upon no 
other, the tea-things are sure to be instantly washed up and 
put away. Do you mark, sir. And the tea-kettle in which 
the water was boiled: what became of that? did you wash 
that out, alsol" 

"No, I left it on the hob, just as it was." 

'* Ah ! then there's nothing in that, I dare be sworn. And 
you have had.no visiters to the kitchen this afternoon, jou 
say, not a soul has been in it but yourself and your hus- 
band]" 

" Nobody, sir." 

^* So I suppodb: you may go up stairs iagain to Robin, and 
we will speak fiirther with you by and by. Madge courte- 
sied and withdrew, when her interrogator, turning to Mid- 
dleton, ilemandcd with a look of triumph, ** Well, sir, what 
say you now ? If we can establish the presence of poison, 
of which I have little doubt, will you not admit that we 
have already discovered strwg grounds of suspicion against 
the wife?" i%# 

** It is for you to decide whether poor Robin has or has 
not swallowed^ any deleterious substance ; but as to Madge, 
I will stake my existence, were appearances ten times more 
strongly against her, that she is innocent It is quite mon- 
strous to imagine ber capable of such an enormity. 9he 
never quarrelled with him — she had no motives for such an 
atrocious attempt" - 

*'Into motives we cannot penetrate; but we can judge 
of &ct& If you have no objection, I ^ould like to look 
about me a little in the kitchen." 
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*' I will accpn^poiiy ypu," sftid Idjddleton; ^ for, od the 
poor woman's accouat, not less tba^ my own, X am anxip^ 
that the afiair should be thoroughly sifted.*' 

" Ay« ay," C|-ied the app^ecary, as he ferreted into every 
bole and corner of the kitc)iefi, with the alacrity and suspi^ 
cious instipct of athief^tiaker, for \^hi<^b office nature seemed 
to have intended him, ^Ay* ayr-rhere i|re the tea-things 
all washed and put away sure enough, and not a scrap pf 
the cake lefb in the larder or the captoard; a cunning jade ! 
a cunning jade ! but we shall have her yet, apd bring the 
Act home tp her, by dispovering where she bought the poi- 
Bop." 

** You will first, I hope, ascertain whether any has been 
adipinistered, whipb I confess ipyself ^strongly idclined t^ 
tfOuht." . ' 

'* Well, sir, we shall see, we shall see," cried the apother 
cary, who, .as he cental ued his perqoisit^onsy ha4 x^ow taken 
off die lid of the kettle, an^ was examining the inside witl^ 
the aid of a candle, when he exclainaed, triumphantly,-^** 
** Eureka ! it is found I it is found ! I thought X could not b^ 
mistaken in the symptoms. The wife was quite right to 
find the water smoky. Xiook here, sir, look here I See yoii 
this white sediment at the bottom of the kettle, and these 
concretions a^t the side?" 

" X do, hut i am not aware that they are of a deleterious 
nature." 

" That we will determine presently ;" so saying, he took 
v.np & nunute portion wjth 9. fipoon^ applied i^ to his tongue, 
.and instantly spitting it out again, exclaimed, "Arsenic! 
arsenic I I suspected as much &pm certain appearances up 
stairs, and now stake my professional reputation upon tjip 
fiict I can swear to it by the t^ste, hut we have plenty of 
other tests. XIave you a crucible ready ? You are aware, 
sir, of course, that the crystalline arsenic gives a white* 
neas to metals in fusion, and thiit a single grain will turn § 
pound of copper into a seeming silver that is not malleable'. 
It combines with oxygen in two proportions, and the com* ^ 
|K)unds are denominate oxidee^ because -t^-^," 

" You are forgetting to up^ice one thing," interposed Mid- 
dle^n, " which is much more germaij^e to the matter than 
ttie qualities of arsenic ; that Madge ^nds acquitted, &^ 
the tea-kettle is the only thing she has i^t .cleaned o^t, 
;which she would natuxikUy bfive donei hulj^ ii^xf^ any 
jPQUK>Qpu8 cpntepiMk" . 
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" There may be a motive fbr asBaming^ this appeannce of 
ionocence." 

** Yea said juatnow that we could not penetrate into mo- 
tives, though we could judge of fiict&" 

** I say 80 still — and how stand the facts 1 Here is a man 
poisoned, ibr whose life I Will not even now be answerable, 
though the sudden and violent sickness produced by the tea, 
and the aleidphannic remedies I have since applied, may, 
perhaps, save him: here is a kettle incrusted in several 
I^aces with arsenic ; and here is a wife who declines tasting 
any of this fiital beverage, under pretext that the water iiT 
smol^, while she confesses that no person has entered the 
kitchen during the whole afternoon, but herself and her hus- 
band, alias, her intended victim. For her own sake, if she 
is innocent— for yours whether she be so or not, she ought 
to be taken into immediate custody ; but we have no magis- 
trate's Warrant, and at this time of night it wiU not be easy 
to procure one. Ah! what a pity that ^our 'friend and 
neighbour, Mr. Hargrave, should have declmed the honsur, 
when he was lately requested to become a magistrate." 

" I do not agree with you, for in my opinion nothing can 
be more incompatible than the clerical and the magisterial 
functions, the Bible and the sword. If the divine be fitted 
for his holy duty, he must be eminently disqualified for that 
of executing the laws and inflicting punii^ments. What 
can be more unseemly and inconsistent than to hear a mi- 
nister Of the religion of love, preaching on the Sabbath tha^ 
forgiveness of injuries, not until seven times, but until so-** 
venty times seven, and to behdd him on the following mof n- 
ing, with stern looks, perchance, and angry words, cmleotti- 
ing some petty delinquent to the mitigated penalty of six' 
nbonths* imprisonment and two public whippings, because it 
ishiS/r#eofieDGe?** 

" Well, sir, well, you have strange notions, verv strange ; 
but this is not the question. Q^id agendum ? What is to 
be donel We must lock up this kettle, of course, to |ve- 
vent all access to it ; and we must next consider how to se- 
cure the woman, the culprit, the criminal.*' 

*^ I cannot allow these terms to be applied to my servant 
upon such inconclusive evidence. You shall- see me look 
up this kettle ; when I retire to bed I will take with me the 
key of the porch-door, so that no inmate can escape; in thff 
morning we will examine Robin, who is not now in a state 
to be interrogated, and we will then decide what fiurther 
measure ahomd be adc^ted/' 



'* Do 80, and In the mean time, as I «ba11 sit ^ wim. 
tifil^l sWl b^ glad to. k^f0 inalriiictioopjftSi IQ hr&tieat- 
ment, should his suffer)Jig%TQ|iHB, which yo« say Jd oat ui)?': 



IJipQQ tbjs point iberfHActitioQef' gave fiftUdirectaoo^i n»^ 
then tfH>k hm ^mimi 4eq)ftring, acoordieg to piofossipoal 
n^]o».th|^ k»i h«d:S9veral<»thir patients lo viait, »c^w^t^ 
t^mUMr the htimm»>of the housi : 

l^ot Ie«S; mijtphmdi ^m di^tiieased at thia mysterious: ocf 
q«n!eB««^ aJ^ough h» f^ eaccujpftted Madge, and felt coqh 
vtnced thal^'it lOMst hnv^ of i^aited ia some DnaccouAteU^ 
ac€»ideBt^ Mid#et()» retuqieS to thia Attic, wbete. he found 
Bfi^in ^gM GiHXi fining of paiii and aa ins^tiahle thijssW 
nitboiijgh his paogai w«r9 ni^eh les» sefl^ve Uian tbey had 
beei^ aiid th^ sickbes»'h0d n^j^riy left himt £KhalXlSt^d t^ 
his sug^iw^ j^p^tieojt i^t l^qgth mink IntPA feverisb aod^ 
pcyrtuthed ^eep^ w|i^ hi? master dc^ipg Madge; to <?aU; 
hm» ahov^ km husha^d^ require iMpialaQce» desoonded tho. 
stairs, looked asd a^t^^rW the kfif o€ the haH-door, and. 
the9rretiniijBf te hifij.roon^ tk/fem lum9^lf qa thei bed with- 
im uAdvesftingi aodsL i^fWs mm». tiim given to o. yarlety' ejT 
iiniiiOjQa CQi^ediirec^ iiiiink to.9^[)QaQ. 

Aw9kmg witifi tha lira( difikwf^ of light* be aseended the. 
M^ wh^ he hftdthe s9^^etiQA of learning firom Madge 
flftl BiohiQ had ai^yed 9t dfiep and quiet 4e^ for the last 
two er thfee houia, and seeoied to. he iiei^tly easy^ Ha 
deeired hec not to le^ye. l^m 4» % momeAt* and m he had 
promised not to amhe anyilM^r iQ<|^iri^8• or take aiey 
ate^ uatil tAM< arrivi^ of the^ apothecary, be deteirQiined to 
itwait his appearance. As txee to the soent ofer^me na the. 
wHwe to that of earrioR^ the man of laedieine appear^ al 
an early hdur, much more esig'^r to draw from his patient 
mie support to. hia awn Utajoharitajiile 8a^picion^ ef the wife, 
tbait ta ascert«ia hew he h^d spied duriag the lucht, and 
'Whait ha4 heeii thp efihct of the rewedi^ he had take«.. 
Eer lonn'a sake, however, he 9>ade the proper inc^hries aa 
tp his health, and having proneyDCed thaJ( he. was going oR 
eft.weU i^f possible, «nd wee deeidedly eut of dang^r^ he 
commenced bu iiitertogatQiief «fter the ^llewing SuihioQ* 

^ And mh my friend, you were a3eoe the whole afternoon 
ef j9s^^^i nehody m the: heuae hut yeuraelif «Q<1 y<^r 
wife, fbv your maateir <U»ed out, ] fiml" 

''Yes, iMAster dine4 with Mr^ HMgrarei hut I wam't 
elone for all that" 



; «" fib we vftd^nsOoid^ you had yawt mif^ initk yotk** 

''No I hadn't, for dhe 'wimAMW al^gnme In the eloiet 
«p0taii«,(8orti% iMt tbo^tk>ta &r the fim^rv^ tod while 
she were there, an old, fibrous, 'MiniK|feilical4ook«% lew, 
^ith aJoog black'beat^ eomeetothielnteheiKdoorj'ftiid aaks 
if there was ai]ii|r efaina to ndfead, ffow tfve aiilkhjag^ was 
:bfofcefi—- 1 done it the night *afi»e, and4 didn't wimt Madge 
to know on*t, 'cause she he so fiuetienB and Yumhostical 
-about the old green china: so I'Sa^s tothe Jew—^yes^ davs 
I, but^yoii must be quick abbut it, Mosee. To beisure he 
•did look uncominon sitperficial'Wfaen I odled him Mosea. 
'So, says £e, I must have seme boiling wateli, says he, what*e 
this in the kettle? It'a 'spiring water ibr master's tea, says 
I, that I be going to take up to him pred^ntly. You're soi>e 
iVs for your 'master^B tea, says be; iand he asked me tlmt 
-'ere question two or three times o^^e^. So then be said he 
must have a drop of cold soft watefr besides, and I Went to 
the scullery to fdUih it, aiid when I<;ame back, Ifoutld l«e 
had taken the lid off the kettle, and put it on again the 
wrorigway,so that it wouldn't shut close, «nd he done it, 
he tM me, to 'see that the water was boiling. So then I 
filled up the tetb^t for master, and I'f/M the Jew fbr the 
job, which wae dene, attiadisqiiace and ideKtieal, in two or 
tlitee ~ minutes; he bu lidled dfi} and ^Madge remained ^uite 
clandestine of the whole alBbir from first to la^" 

''Good heavi^nsr' cried Middleton, spiking his forehead 
with his band, ''^a hdrriUe in^picioQ fiashos across my- mind. 
My thoughts have be^d so comi^etelyengvossed by appre- 
hensions for poor Rd^n, thati never onee -adverted to my- 
self; yet, from the statement just hfeatd, there <can be no 
doubt tHat this diabolical attempt wais levelled at me and not 
•At him. Once already, as you afe Well aware, has niy lift 
been attempted lyy 66me tfnknown lissasain ; and it is mani- 
fbst that this Jew is aiiother tiiiscreant who has been em- 
ploy^ by t^e same 'party -to efibet my destruetion.'' 

**lt is most fortunate, ' said the apothecary, ^Hhat Robm 
-fyied the teapot ^ immediately, and \M&fte the water was 
JMIy impregnated with the poiaon, or the ^onsequonces 
must have been fefali" 

"Hfeart al*ve! have I been dribMng pison ttet was 
meant for mttAterl Well, I'm glad out, that I be, for I 
must soon ha' Withered and jg^^ne ^anyhow, wJnle iiebe • 
just blooming and coming into blow like. O those ati^- 
^ioiis Jews! f feair ^e best eti^em be btit deeiduobs c^baitic- 
tefs. But, doetor, if I ha^e got pn^ ifi my stomaeb, like 
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an iiMct in tbe hgtifit woo^t prevent my riskig up and 
^wering in the next world, will it?^' ^ 

^ No, nor in this either; in three or four days, I hope, you 
will he aa well as ever.? ». 

**Lerd love, ye, doctor, do get me up and about Xore 
three or four days, oc CflBwr and Mark Antony will have 
grown out of all knowledge, and hecome as rough and rag- 
ged aa young oolta on a common.'^ 

'*I have one consolation," said Middleton, arousing him- 
self from a painful reverie into, which he had sunk, ''no sus- 
picions can now attach to any part of my own household. 
Indeed, I never harboured -them for an instant This vil- 
lanous Jew has been the sole contriver, or, at least, the 
sole agent of the mischief." 

"Ay, and we roust have him instantly pursued,". cried 
the apothecary^ who presently quitted the house, not less 
ea^er^to spread the strange tale among the. gossips of the 
n^eighbouriiood, than to raise a hue and cry al&r the feloni- 
ous Israelite. 

Hargrave, having gathered some vague rumours of the 
/>ver-nighf s occurrence, now hurried into the parlour to in- 
quire the particulars, and to offer such assistance as might 
be in iiis power. It was his strenuous advice, after having 
been apprized of Robin's statement, tjMit Middleton should 
immediately request the attendance of a magistrate, not 
only that he might receive a description of the offender, and 
^ take measures for his apprehension, but that be might attest 
Jhe de]X)6ition of the patient Should a relapse,, or any un- 
favourable change occur, it would be impossible for him, 
perhaps, to repeat what he had stated, to furnish any farther 
particulars, and above all to identify the culpril, in the 
event of his being ajrrested. .Nobody else i»d seen him, 
for he had stolen into tbe house in the dusk of the evening, 
probably through the plantations, and must have escaped in 
the same way, since none of tl^e villagers had noticed 
hini. 

The whole place was now in an uproar; the atrocious at- 
tempt upon the lifo of their benefactor haying transpired, 
men, women, and children, neglecting all their respective 
Jabours, huddled toget|ier in groups, eagerly canvassing the 
af&ir, vowing vengeance against the miscreant, and dis- 
cussing the tot methods of pursuing him with a chance of 
success. 

As the females, and even the children of Brookshow, in- 
•isted upon joiaing in the pursuit, Hargrave divided the 
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whde into Sam parties, ^ve to each a particular deaoriplioii 
of the delinqHeB Valid assigniBg to them foar diflbrent routes, 
bade thena scour the country as Sur and as fiilly as they could, 
he himself 4»Jc]iig Uie command c^oiie of the basda. . Mean 
while Middletoa, having mounted his horse, was riding at a 
rapid pace towands the residence of the nearest magistrate, 
filled with painful and gloomy thoughts, but animated with 
an eagei desire to have the caitiff arrested, thateo he might 
obtain a chance of solving the ine3q[>licable riddle as to the 
secret enemy who was thus practising against his life wifli 
a perseverance only to be equalled by his remorselesaness. 
^It is terrible,'* he mentally ejaculated, *^ to have the swprd 
of Damocles thus hanging over my head; to be for ever ex- 
posed to a violent and cruel death; but it is still worse to 
know that, without conscious offence to a breathing being, 
I have a foe, unknown, invisible, merciless, who is, perhaps, 
dogging my footsteps, like an armed shadow, whithersoever 
I go, and atihis very moment may be levelling his blunder- 
buss from behind yonder hedge? Who is be? what is hel 
where is he ? ' Could I see my danger, I feel that I could 
confront it manfully; but this J!)lindnefl8, this suspense, this 
misgiving of every fellow-icreatore Who approaches me, 
weigh down my spirit with a sadness that will not be shaken 
off O Christiana ! eloquent, argumentative, but, alas ! too 
sanguine Christiana! how can I reconcile your lofly and en- 
nobling notions of human nature with my own heart-wither- 
ing experience of its deceitfulness, its groundless animosity, 
its abandonment to utter and hopeless reprobation?'* 

Mr. Philpotts, the magistrate, a jpan of low birth, and the 
founder of his own ample fortune, had considered himself as 
one of the people, and had cherished liberal opinions, until 
his marriage with a third cousin of a nobleman, from which 
period, affecting to participate in the^ aristocratical senti- 
ments of his wife, he a^ciated, as exclusively as he could, 
with the upper classes ; professed a violent hostility to re- 
form, and talked very pompously and very foolishly of stand- 
ing by the illustrious order with which he had the honour 
of being connected. Having adopted an unholy faith in the 
folly and depravity of the poor, while he considered their 
betters, as he termed all who were rich, or high-born, to be 
nearly impeccable, he exercised his magisterial functions 
with sternness and severity. Poachers, in particular, he 
never pardoned ; he was a sportsman ; he had a preserve of 
Vol. IL 12 
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pbeuaati; aH ofibnces a|rain6t the gatne-kws he held^ 
therefore; to be utterly irreffiissible. When Middleton 
reached the residence of this burly and consequential per- 
son, he was hearing a case of assault and battery ; but, as 
the parties were plebeians, and the new visitant wore the 
appearance of being in easy circumstances, he stopped the 
examination in order to inquire the object of his attendance, 
pvxMnising, when he had learned it, to drive over iV'Brook- 
shaw, as soon as he bad dismissed the " low fellows who 
were then pestering him.'* Mean while he referred to his 
clerk for any official measures that might be necessary 
touching the warrant and the orders to the constables and 
head^wroughs. 

Most persons are jealous of the observances due to their 
station, m proportion to their want of real disnity. This 
was eminently the case with Mr. Philpotts, who imagined 
himself to be doubly maintaming his liuthority when he ex- 
acted homage from others, and displayed arrogance in his 
own conduct Several hours elapsed before his ponderous 
showy coach and flaunting liveries astounded the old wo- 
men of Brookshaw, as he drove up to the Lodge, where he 
assumed as fussy and pompous a manner as if be were a de« 
spotic prince condescending to visit his vassals. He took 
Robin's deposition, however, upon oath, not without some , 
expressions of impatience at his grandiloquence and circum- 
locution; and then adjourning to the parlour, vouchsafed to 
partake of a little collation provided for him; and ev^ to 
pronounce that the 31 adeira was some of the very best, ex- 
cept his own, that he had ever tasted. " A shocking jifikir! 
a shocking afiair, indeed!" exclaimed the magistrate, refill- 
ing his glass ; ^ when persons of property and condition are 
to DO poisoned in their own houses ! but the fact is, Mr. Mid- 
dleton, that the lower orders of this country are the most pro- 
fligate, unprincipled, and abandoned set of miscreants upon 
the face of the earth.'* 

'*God forbid!" ejaculated his companion; *' there is no 
comatry, I believe, where enormous wealth and the most ab- 
ject poverty .are so oflen found in juxtaposition as in Eng- 
land, and where, consequently, the temptation to the com- 
mission of offences against property is so urgent and inces- 
sant It would seem, too, as if the laws, which are made 
by the rich, for their own protection, increased in severity 
with the wealth of-their enactors, for ours are probably the 
most rigorous in the world. Hence our prisons may be al* 
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Waye full, without justifying the inference that the great 
ma^ of our fellow-coudtrymeB are worse thaj;! their oonti- 
nental neighbours.'' 

"A great deal, sir, a great deal : I happen to know it m 
my magisterial capacity. The whole or the rapscallions 
and tatterdemalions that constitute the swinish multitude, 
as somebody has very properly called them, are thieves, 
rogues, and vagabonds; nay, sir, worse, worse— they .are 
poachers." 

'* Even were they as depraved as you represent them, 
which I never can admit, the fauk would not attach to them 
so much as to their rulers and teachers, their temporal and 
spiritual pastors and masters. Government and institutions 
are to a people what education and parental treatment arc 
to an individual. In the best regulated household there may 
be a single scapegrace ; but if m a numerous family all tl^ 
children turn out incurable profligates, it mtut be the j&ult 
of their parents and instructors." 

" X^ very extraordinary mode of arguin?, sir, very t So^ 
then, we of the upper orders are answerame for the rasca- 
lity of the lower classes ; and I myself; I suppose, am to 
blame because my hares and pheasants are snared almost 
every night, by a set of scoundrelly poachers." 

" You are to blame, I think, in attempting to preserve, for 
the exclusive amusement of a privileged class, particular 
fowls of the air or beasts of the field, which never can be 
individualized as the property of that class. Whatever is 
wild belongs, by a natural right, to those who, without tres- 
passing, can catch it.'* 

'* What, sir, have we not the law on our side?" 

" There is no wrong, nor oppression, nor manifest absur- 
dity, which has not, at one period or other, had the law on 
its side ; but the Game Laws, the worst and most insulting 
relic of the worst ages, are so monstrous in their nature, 
and so diametrically opposed to the spirit of the present 
times, that they must be swept away, root and branch, by 
the very first breath of a reformed Parliament" 

"Oh, ay! you are a Reformer, I remember to have heard 
—a Radical, if 1 mistake not Well, sir, well ; much good 
may it do you ! But when you have got together, under 
vour ten-pound franchise, a Parliament of cobblers and tio* 
kers, to say nothing of romies and vagabonds, I should be 
glad to know who is to fiU your offices of trust^ and honour^ 
and dignity, for even yov, Mr. Middletoo, must allow that 
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all our honest, upnght, and respecU^le efaaracters, all our 
men of high priBciple and unblemished reputation, are ex- 
clusively to be found in the rich and genteel classesiy and 
vntmg that illustrious order with whicb I have the honour 
to be connected.** 

*^ They ought to be so, because they are tiie farthest re- 
moved from temptation, and might well be impeccable, from 
thejnere luxury of virtue. Nevertheless I differ from you 
toto cceioy not only as to the general depravity of the hum- 
bler classes, but as to the iramacfllate character df those 
whom you are pleased to term their betters." 
^ Sir, I do not understand what you are aiming at** 
** As a s^t-off to your low-bom vulgar criminals, I am 
looking around me rorjiigh-bom, titled, wealthy, and mighty 
culprits^ for whose ai^st I will not ask your warrant, smce 
I will presume myself to hold one signed by the great Mas 
gistrate of Heaven ; and, that I may show my respect for 
rank, and orders of precedency, I will begin with our her^ 
ditary legislators, who are sometimes the first to break the 
laws themselves have enacted ; though J am ready to admit, 
for I will notjmitate you* ee far as to condemn a whole clan, 
that many, very many of our nobility, are an honour to their 
titles. My Lord Duke ! — excuse my want of reverence for 

Jour court-dress, and yoor star and garter, b& well as my 
lying mv hand upon your shoulder— -r arrest you as* a mur^ 
^erer! Nay, put up your sword r if you took my life, it 
would only confirm my char^. Can you deny that yoii 
bubbled your friend in a gammg transaction, and then Aiot 
him in a duell-^Psha, fellow! he demanded satisfactioii, 
and I gave it hira as a man of honour. Cry your grace 
mercy ! this may be gaming-bouso law, but I thoaght that 
the laws pf Gbd and man denouneed you as' a murderer.** 

^Excuse me, Mr. Middleton; I cannot hear any more of 
ancb eommon-plaee radical rubbish. Call you tliis a case of 
murder?*' 

*^ Nav, sir, I listened to your sweeping impeacbmeBt of 
all the lower orders, and do you wince when I retaliate upon 
a single individual of rank? Not a murder? Why, then, 
the decorated, *-Mo8t Honourable,* who sits by his side shaH 
supply me with one. My Lord Marquess! hold up your 
hand. Are jron not tiie seducer ef an unsuspecting girl who 
puied herself to death ? Bid you not win his last guinea ef 
a brother eoll^lan, who rushed fi-om ^e hazard-table to blow 
his brains out? Are yoiv or are you not, a muiderer-Ha]^ 
or no?** 
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*<Itidicii1oii8t inflammatory! libelloas! CMitempCHile!— 
feally^'Mr. Middleton, this b worse than Cobbett*s twopen- 
ny trash." 

^ Bear with me a little longer. I see yonder an'Eafl, a 
Viscount, and a Baron, with whom I would fiun exchange a 
word. Right Honourable Sirs! 1 accuse you each and tdl of 
perjury, in having violated the marriage vow which you so- 
lemnly swore at God's altar to maintain. You laugh scorn- 
fully. What ! shall the vulgar perjurer be infamous, whUe 
you, who have added to his erfme, cowardice, cruelty, and 
ingratitude, are still Right HonouraUes? It may be so 
here, hut will it be thus hereajler .?** 
^ .**Sir! this is language only worthy of a ranting and re- 
volntionary tub-preacher or mob-orator. Are you aware 
that you are speaking of persons of rank 9" 

** i will descend then to the class beneath them. Gentle- 
men of the House of Commons! theVe are some among you 
whom I denounce as swindlers and shoplifters, in obtaming 
^goods on credit for which you knew you had not the means 
of paying, and then pleading your privilege from arrest; 
others there are, whom I accuse t)fdi6lK>nesty in horse-deal- 
ing, on the turf, at the gaming-table; and a more numerous 
class, whom I arraign of petty larceny in books, prints, 
coins, hats, umbrellas, and all such trifles as do not expose 
their purloiners to a criminal process, or civil action.*' ^ 

''And what would you infer, dir, from this Jacobinical 
philippic 1" 

•*That if the upper classes, whom you deem so impecca- 
ble, do not often appear in our courts as violators of the writ- 
•ten law, they are not seldom infringers of the moral and re^- 
ligious law; and that their exemption from the pains, penal- 
ties, and disgraces, that ikll so heavily upon their infetiors^ 
is less attributable to the presence of high principle than to 
the absence of temptation. Alas ! Mr. Phil potts, which of 
us can answer for our good conduct, had we been distressed, 
and had we ' exposed ourselves to feel what wretches feelt' 
not I, for one. Let no man undervalue riches, which, 
though they may sometimes tempt us to excess, are ofteti 
our sole preservatives from crime. Many of us, when we 
pique ourselves upon^our* honour and honesty, little think 
that we are paying a compliment to our three per cent con- 
sols, or our landed estates, rather than to our sense of reli^ 
gious restraint or moral principle. Were the destitute ^- 
ner and the rich saint to change fortunes, they would some- 
tOQOBy i suspeot, chui^^hanicteVB.*' 

12* 
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** Why, sir, this beats any thing that has ever been spoat'^ 
ed at those hotbeds of sedition, the Political Unions. It 
must be vastly improving to our lower orders !" 

^ Oh ! that I had it in my power to meliorate their lot \ 
But this can only be efiected by. a general change in our 
mode of treating them-- We punish the crimes, and in some 
cases even the misfortunes of the poor, with severity ; 1l)ut 
waofl^r them not a single incentive to virtue and good coir- 
duct ; our criminal system creates a hell for them, but does 
aot oifer to their hopes any'thing that approximates towards 
a heaven. Might we not bestow orders, distinctions, and 
privileges, upon such of the humbler classes as bad merited - 
them? He, for instance, of whatever occupation, who had 
brought up a fiimily without burdening the parish, or oflfend- 
ing any law, might be perpetually exempted from impress- 
jnent, m>m serving in the militia, or in some instances from 
the payment of taxes. He might^arry a decoration, which 
it should be imperative upon our military sentinels to salute; 
while our gentrv might honour themselves as well as him 
by invariably taking off their hats to him as he passed.*' 

'* Ha, ha, ha !" laughed Mr. Philpotts, contemptuously, 
''a pretty scheme truly ! why, the very lowest of the rabble 
would scorn to wear any such badge, and if they did, it 
would not have the smallest influence upon their conduct'* 

'* I am convinced of the contrary from what I witnessed 
at your own house this morning. You were expressmg 
your surprise that one of the witnesses in the charge of as^ 
jNiult and battery had conducted hinself with so much for- 
bearance. ' Why; your worship,' said the man, ^ I am am 
old soldier, you see ; it was a hc^iday, and I wore my Water- 
joo medal, and that being the case, I couldn't demean my- 
self to behave like a common boxer or a blackguard.' From 
this single trait I should draw conclusions favourable to the 
scheme J have been recommending ; and I believe it will be 
found that vejry few of the common soldiers i^io received 
Waterloo medals have ever misconducted themselves.'* 

^ Stufl^ sir; and perilous stufl^ too! I see through your 
plot You have been attempting to degrade our aristocracy, 
and that illustrious order with which 1 have the honour to 
be connected, only that you might raise up a tag-raff and 
bobtail nobility out of hobnailed clowns and unwashed arti* 
fieen. You must allow me to tell you, sir, that these are 
yeiy dangerous and unwarrantable sentiments Yes, sir, 
I look upon you as a fire-flinging innovator, one of those 
wiw set about the work of ievolutioii» •• uiwoiiceniedLy •• 
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the wind, when it goes wbistling forth to raise a storm that 
shall engulf a whole navy. You'll pardon my freedom, bat 
I always speak what I think." 

'' Nay, sir, said Middleton, smiling, ** I am too mnch a 
friend to freedom to think that it requires a pardon.** 

Without farther remark, or any parting salutation, Mr. 
Philpotts hurried into his carriage, exclaiming, as it drove 
off, '* Crazy Middleton ! it is too mild a term. The fellow is 
as mad as a March hare, and ten times more mischievous 
No wonder some one has attempted to poison him, aadjittle 
harm if he had succeeded V* 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Itiie to my soule, bright Baiiiie of Oraee, O rise 1 

Make onee the yigoar of thy beami to proue ; 

Dissolue the chilling frost wl^ich on mee lies. 

That makes mee lesse than looke-waim in thy iQue. 

1 have gone wrong and erred ; but ah, alas I 

What can I else doe in this dungeon dark ? 

My foes strong are, and I a firagill glasse, — 

Howres charged with car«s consume my life's small sparke ; 

Yet, of thy goodnesse, if I grace obtaine. 

My life ahall be no losse, my death great gaine. 



In the course of the afternoon the difibreht parties of pea- 
sants returned from their search, all equally weary and un- 
successful. Not the smallest trace bid been obtained of 
the fugitive. His figure, as minutely described by Robin, 
was so remarkable that he could not well have escaped no- 
tice and observation, and yet they could gather no tidings 
of him, either in the highways or byways, at turnpikes, 
public houses, or lonely farms; a circumstance whence 
Harmve drew the conclusion that he could not have waii- 
derM far, and must still be lurking in the immediate vicini- 
ty of Brookshaw. All were invited to take some refreiih- 
ment at the Lodge, the modest larder of which being pre- 
sently exhausted, as well as that of the contiguous parson- 
age, the guests betook themselves, nothing loath, to bread 
and cheese, lubricated by a copious supply of home-brewed 
ale. Middleton and Hargrave were not unassisted in doing 
the honours of this homely but hearty repast, for as th6re 
was a want of ministrants, owing to the absence of Robin 
and Madge, Lucy, whose beautiful and blooming looks 
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inight inde^ have qualified her to enact the part of Hebe 
to the gods, insisted on being cup-bearer to the rural guests. 
Her performance of this menial office would have somewhat 
abashed them, had she not discharged its duties with a 
laughing good humour, or jocose gravity, that soon dispelled 
every feeling of restraint Besides, she had already bec6me 
a general favourite with the parishioners, whom she cheered 
by her afiability and sprightliness, while she benefited them 
more essentially by her charitable disposition, and her at- 
tention to their minutest wants and wishes. So far from 
lending herself to the cant, parade, and patronising airs of 
certain fashionable philanthropists, whose capricious bene- 
volence is but a fiimsy cover for vanity, her good offices 
were rendered as unobtrusively as possible; while, if they 
transpired, she disclaimed, with a real feeling of humility 
and an assumed air of self-ridicule^ any attempt at acting 
the Lady Bountiful of the Village. Hiddleton, who thought 
much more highly of her since her marriage than he had 
done before, complimented her upon the ability and success 
with which ahe discharged her new duties as a cup-bearer, 
when she blushed and laughed, exclaiming, " Nay, now, it 
is not &ir to banter me, for I know that I am but an awk- 
ward girl still, for which I have the less excuse, having 
frfways had such a gfood opportunity of improving myself by 
observing dear Chritty. Oh ! you have no idea how clever 
she is in these matters, and indeed in' every thing else. She 
can even mix up medicines for the poor, and I have heard 
many of them say that she has ^one them much more good 
than the apothecary." 

** I doubt it not; so charming a practitioner might drive 
away, methinks, every malady that fleeb is heir to. Chw 
tiana Norberry is an angel!'* 

*'Lud!lamghultohearit What, then, must I be, who 
am her sister 1" 

** You are another angel,** «aid Middleton, smiling. 

•* Yon have had too much ale," cried Lucy, "you begin 
to see double. Begone, toper ! not a drop more shall you 
quafiT to-day." 

Before the peasants retired, they would huve made ar* 
nuigements for renewing the pursuit on the fi^owinff morn- 
ing, but their hospitable host, apprizing them that toe con- 
stables Were still out with orders for the appreheoiioii of 
the oflfender, positively forbade theur intended parpose, for 
which, however, he renewed his thanks, and then wished 
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^Listen! listen! therg it is againr whispered Bar^ve, 
And bis companion could now distinctly heai^a rustling of 
the underwood, and a stealthy fbot-&ll among the crisp dry 
leaves upon the ground. Night-prowlers of any sort werv 
80 little known in the vicinity of Brooksbaw, and especially 
ki the plantations of the Lodge, that he was rather disposed 
tOsthink some sheep or heirer had strayed towards them: 
but his friend drew a far difl^rent augury, and, putting his 
mouth to Middleton*s ear, said in a Tow voice, ^ How sin* 

Silar if this should prove to be the Jewish villain who so 
tel^ attempted your life! I have already exprevsed my 
opinion, that, while we were seeking him at a distance, he 
was probably lying perdu in some of the contiguous woods: 
whoever this fellow may be, he cannot be lurking here- 
abouts with any good motive.** 

**Ha! — say you sol" cried Middleton, "then we will 
quickly put him to the test — any thin^ is better than sus- 
peiise." So saying, be sprang from the alcove, and preci- 
pitated himself among the bushes whence the sound had 
proceeded, scaring from his covert a man of middling sta- 
ture, who rushed down one of the dark walks, with an evi- 
dent terror that urged him to his utmost speed. Middle- 
ton, whose suspicions were fortified by this manifestation of 
guilty panic, followed instantly, and as the fugitive dashed 
across a moon-lit opening, was enabled to perceive that he 
was attired in blacK clothes, and wore the semblance, while 
he displayed the activity, of a young and vigorous man. 
His superior swiftness^ and the increasing obscurity of the 
walk, soon carried him out of sight; but his pursuer tracked 
him for some distance by the sound of his feet, until he 
plunged into an umbrageous alley of turf, when this too 
niled him, and he followed with a blind impetuosity, utter- 
ly unguided by the ear or eye. Still animated with all the - 
ardour of pursuit, and hurrying forward in unavailing chase 
from one alley to another, for he was familiar with them 
all, he again caught the sound of rapid footsteps, tnd, re- 
doubling ^is speS, suddenly encountered a figure just at 
the point where two walks intersected each other. So vi(^ 
lent was the shock with which he threw himself upon the 
presumed object of his search, that both came to the 
ground together, Middleton exclaiming, as he firmly grap* 
pled him, ''Ha, fellow! have I caught theeT 

*' You have indeed,** replied the well-known voice of Har* 
grave, ''but I will thank yoo not to throttle me, neverthe 

- tesB." 
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''Good heavens!** ejaculated hia friend, is it yool — ^wliat 
a bitter disappcmitment! How has it happened?'* 

^ Knowing that you were unarmed, ana fearing that yoa 
tfkigfat be ruSiing into danger, Heft the alcove and ran after 

fou as Ast as I could ; but you presently outstripped me, and 
never caught sight of you again till we met with so little 
ceremony at this coossing, and you were good enough to 
knock out of my body the modicum of breath that the ra* 
pidibr of niy race had left me.'* 

« Forgive me, my dear friend," said Middleton, helping 
him to rise, ''I hope you are not hurt; but was ever any 
thing so provoking? Have you seen the fugitive ? Let us 
renew our pursuit The rascal cannot be rar off Do you 
think he has quitted the plantation ?" 

*'I have not yet. recovered breath enough to answer aU 
your questions at once ; but to take them in order. I am 
not hurt, thouglv somewhat shaken^; it is very provoking; I 
have not seen tbe runaway ; I do not think be can be &r 
from us, and I have no objection to continue our pursuit 
But as the rogue's cautious advance, and rapid flight show 
him to have had some evil purpose in view; as he may be 
armed and we are unprotected, I propose that we should re- 
new our search without separating. If it be the- Jew, as I 
suspect, it would not be prudent to place yourself singly, in 
his power." 

*' No, no, this is not our Israelite," said Middleton. '* Ac- 
cording to Robin's description, that arch-felon was old and 
decrepit, and attired in a long drab great-coat ; whereas the 
fellow of whom I caught a glimpse wore a short black coat, 
while his uncommon swiftness proved him to be young and 
active." 

Nay, then, if that be the case, I know not why we should 
trouble ourselves to pursue the knave. And yet his actions 
betray a guilty purpose ; though not a principal in the late 
attempt, he may be a confederate, and I confess that I should 
be glad to secure him. Shall we arouse some of the vil- 
lagers, and get them to surround the plantation^while we 
beftt the bu^es on the inside?" 

** Not for the world. The poor fellows have already been 
employed all day in a fruitless search, and I will not have them 
again disturbed. You yourself must be fatigued, nor am I 
in cue for a night-chase afler a fellow who runs like an an- 
telope, and whom I am less anxious to catch, now that I 
am satisfied he is not the poisoner of whom we are in 
quest" 
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' ^*Batlie "mjEt^^be his coReague, or some second assassin, 
nevertheless;; nor anxl so weary but that I can hunt for him 
a little longer. Come, }et us try this dark walk to the left, 
ftr he wfll not take cover in the moonlight^' 

Withotit separating from each other, the friends renewed 
their search, but as it ofiered no prospect of success, and 
Middleton Was apprehensive of exhausting his companion, 
who had been a-foot for many hours, they shortly returned 
to their respective homes and retired to bed, both parties 
mortified at their failure, but neither of them sorry to 
forget in sleep the occurrences of an anxious and harassing 

. Early on the following morning, Middleton, having seen 
Robin, and ascertained that he was proceeding satisfactorily, 
retired to bis parlour with a Bible and the little treatise 
given to him by Chritty, in order that he might study and 
reflect upon it more deliberately than he had hitherto been 
enabled to do. So far as he had advanced in its perusal, its 
effects upon his mind had been of a gratifying nature, ex- 
alting his opinion of the Writer's talents, and awakening a 
deep sense of gratitude for the kindness of her intention, al- 
though her arguments and references had not yet converted 
him from his preconceived notions. Afler having finished 
the lecture of the paper, and certified the correctness of the 
several passages quoted from the Scriptures, he sat for nearly 
two hours in deep meditation, and found, for the first time, 
that the perilous doctrine which had so oflen agitated and 
distressed his mind, filling him occasionally with despairing 
terrors of final and inevitable reprobation, did not by any 
means appear so clear and irrefragable as he had been ac- 
customed to deem it. Profoundly interested in following 
up the reflections thus suggested to his miqd, be was hardly 
satisfied to have his meditations interrupted by visitants, 
even when he found that one of them was the fair writer of 
the essay, and the other his neighbour Hargrave, " We 
intrude upon you at an early hour," said the latter, " but 
you must blame our friend Chritty if we disturb you unsea- 
sonably." 

" Miss Norberry's visits cannot, I should think, be unsea- 
sonable to any one, and least of all to me," replied Middle- 
top, looking at her with an affectionate smile. 

** The fact is," said Chritty, "that I came over from Ma^ 
pie Hatch before breakfast, because I had tidings to commu- 
nicate which' would not brook delay. Soon .after daylight 
this inominff, for I waa up unusually early, I saw at our 
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nrden^te the poor woman whose nephew yen eared ffom 
drowning in the mill-dam.'' 

** Whom you eaved, when^ you saved me,** cried Middle* 
ton. ** And now» before you proceed with your statement, 
you must allow me to declare, that you have a i^econd time 
preserved roy life ; for, had I not been too much absorbed 
by your admirable essay to attend to aiiy thing e)se, I should 
doubtless have swallowed the poisoned tea. Ob, Miss Nor- 
berry — twice my preserver! I would fajn express my. grati- 
tude, but— •* 

^ Tush ! you owe me none. If I have done you service 
in either case it has been from momentary impulse, or from 
mere accident, for neither of which can I claim the smallest 
merit, though I will not deny the profound gratification I feel 
at having been the means o^ preserving bo valuably a life; 
Pr'jTthee let me continue my deposition, for you are closely 
concerned in it The poor wpman to whom I referred, *ivas 
the first to apprize me of the Jew's mfamous attempt, of 
which she furnished such particulars as she had gleaned, 
adding, that she had wandered all night in the hopes of ga- 
thering some tidings of the miscreant, and having at length 
strolled into the copse that terminates the Hatch-lane, had 
discovered a bundle lying in a lonely ditch, and covered 
with rushes. On opening it, she found ah. old drab great- 
coat, and a long black beard, exactly answering Robiirs de- 
scription of those worn by the Jew; when, in the belief that 
she bad at length obtained a clew to the malefactor, she 
brought her prize to Maple Hatch, in order to show it to me, 
and to ask my advice as to how she should act" 

** This is smgular, indeed !" exclaimed Middleton ; ** after 
all, then, it is fair to surmise that the miscreant only as- 
sumed the semblance of a Jew. May I inquire, my &ir pre- 
server, what counsel you gave?" 

*' In the supposition that the felon might return for the 
trappings thus concealed, I advised her to replace the bun- 
dle where she had found it My father and some of his 
neighbours, who have eagerly volunteered their services for 
this purpose, are now lying hidden in the copse, and if they 
be fortunate enough* to seize the real or supposed ofieuder, I 
have recommend^ that they should secure and bring him 
over here, tc^ther with the bundle, in order that the man 
or the clothes .might be identifi^ by Robin, tf we can 
speak confidently to that point, we shall be provided with 
sufficient evidence, I suppose, to convict the criminal, and 
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iprobabl^ to discover the monster who so diaholically hiflti* 
gated him to seek your destruction." .. v 

*'0h, Christiana! allow me the privilege of using that 
beautijfUl and appropriate name — you lay me under so man^ 
obligations at once, that I am utterly unable to express thefi: 
amount, still less to repay it, even in thanlcs.. Were it 
otherwise, I might attempt some sort of acknowledgment 
lor that admirable paper, which has already shaken — — " 

"Hush!" interposed Chritty, "never let authors hear 
' their own praises from your mouth. If my poor composition 
have wrought profitably upon your spirit, let its eulogjr be 
seen in your amended and more healthy cheer of mind, 
which to me will be ten times more precious than all ac- 
knowledgments or rewards." 

" What are these clandestine proceedings to which you 
are alluding 1" asked Hargrave, with a smile — " Chritty 
Norberry ! Chritty Norberry ! if I find you tampering with 
one of my parishioners in spiritual matters !" — ^He held up 
his finger bfienacingly,\as he added — " I have a great mind 
to punish you by not telling you how nearly we had arrested 
the pbisoner, or at least some lurking criminal in the plan- 
tations behind the house ; but, as I know the intenseness of 
female curiosity, I will not be so hard-hearted as to disap- 
point you." He then narrated the over-night*s accurrence, 
taking credit to himself and his friend for the singular dex- 
terity with which they had missed the object of Uieir joint 
pursuit, and succeeded in catching each other. 

" It is a melancholy reflection," said Middleton to Chritty, 
" that, as often as I endeavour to adopt the more gladsome 
and inspiriting views of human nature which you are for 
ever urging, some untoward or sinister event is sure to 
blight Ihd fkir prospect opening upon me, involving it in 
g^oom, and restoring my previous despondency." 

" You are alluding to this fresh attempt upon your life," 
said Chritty, " which, considered by itself, is, doubtless, a 
revolting circumstance, and one that does little credit to 
our nature; But it is you who are now arguing ^m the 
exception instead of the rule, in taking a single misguided 
wretch as a fair sample of that noble creature, whom God 
has formed in his own image, and endowed with virtuous 
propensities, and an immortal soul. Your life has been 
basely attempted ; this is a ^reat crime, but. it is a solitary 
one, and look how many virtues it has called Ibrth! see 
Iww it causes the fkirer parts of our nature to £^ne out with 
all the brightness of contrast ! is not die whole coontryup 
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Id arms to secure the assassin 1 Contemplate the disinte- 
rested afiection:^own by the entire population of Brook- 
shaw, many of wlom^ in spite of your prohibition, I met at 
an early hour, this morning, again wandering forth to renew 
their search^ Consider the grateful, indeftitigable perse- 
verance of the poor woman who discovered the bundle, and 
who would willingly lay down her life for yoy. Forget 
not, though X only mention it in the way of farther Ulustrae^ 
tioUt that my father and his neighbours are at thi& moment 
lying concealed among hedges and ditches^ in tfie hope 
of detecting and securing your enemy ; and bear also in 
mind-^ — '* 

** No more, no more T^'passionately exclaimed Middleton ; 
'* oh, Christiana, I cannot bear these reproaches. I own it 
all — ^I see — ^I feel, I acknowledge the holiness and beauty 
of human nature in its comprehensive view — ^I am an unr 
grateful creature^ unworthy of the kindness and the bless- 
ings lavished upon me. Selfish and dissatisfied,^^ I have 
sometimes exclaimed what have I done to be pursued with 
the hatred of this unknown enemy? Alas! might I not 
much more reasonably ej^ukte — what have I done to merit 
the regard and attachment, the generous, disinterested, the 
jealous, the devoted fidelity and friendship of this whole 
neighbourhood 1 Requital for so much sympathy and love^ 
I can never, never make; but my heart must perish ere it 
can forget to feel, and my lips must be cold ere they can. 
cease to acknowledge, the kmdness I have experienced.. 
Dearest Christiana !^<-pai:den me fi>r calling you so— how 
have I deserved that you should twice have saved my life T 
that you ^ould evipce such an. active interest in my wel- 
^re 1 that you should coudescend to honour a moody hypo- 
chondriac like myself with your ^vourable notice \ Har* 
f'ave, my pure-hearted, and noble-minded friend, how have 
deserved of you, tha^you should so long have borne with 
my gloom and my infirmities? Blessings have been show-^ 
ered upon me by God and man> and most ungrateful have I 
been to both. Jlay Heaven have mercy on my errors* 
Christiana ! Hargrave ! will }[ou be sponsors on behalf of 
your fellow-creatures, and forgive me for them and for your- 
selves? I throw myself on your mei:cy— oh, do not, do ^ot; 
reject a pepitent brother !*' 

In the agitation of his feelings. he seized a hand of each- 
Qf his companions, and shook them with a tremulous ner- 
vousness, while' the tears trickled down his cheeks. Chritty< 
dimply a%cted| .aud q^oioiiiEited with the pure delight oC 
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m&hig a fbQoir-crettare^ lirboiii rii« nnoerely reipeded* 
ftwakeniag from the deloskm that had aoloos preyed upon 
hiiDi unoo&Bcieiml^ retained the presBore of hie hand^ ex^ 
datdiinif — 

** Most sincerely do I congratulate you on this iiicipient 
emancipation from the gloran that has so long oppreand 
and enthralled your ilofie mind, trusting that all its deki- 
sions will now be rapidly shaken ofl^ never, never to resume 
their ascendancy. Think honourably of your fellow-crea- 
tures, confide in the dignity of their nature and of your 
own, yield yourself tb the holy and exahing belief that 
man is destined to happiness and constant improvement in 
this World, and you will not be haunted with anv of those 
horrific phantasms as to the next, which, even when enter- 
tained fay the pious and the good, are but parofiine libels upon 
the justice and mercy of the Creator.'* 

" Christiana has spoken in a manner worthy of herself 
and of her name,*' said Hargrave; " most cordially do I add 
my congratulations to hers, in the hope, as well as firm 
trust, that the light which has now begun to break in upon 
you is but the dawning of a spiritual and intellectual day, 
.whose cheerful sun shall shine upon you without a cloud, 
so long as you remain among ua God bless- you, my dear 
friend, and make you hencemrward as happy as you deserve 
to be!" 

'* Thanks! thanks!" ejaculated Middleton, pressing the 
imprisoned hand to his lips and to his heart — *^ this is indeed 
a happy moment. I feel as if my mental regeneration had 
commenced : Heaven grant that it may continue and 
extend, and that I may never experience the horrors of a 
relapse!" * 

Some time was spent in mutual felicitations of the most 
cordialand endearing nature, when Cbritty, who wisl^ed that 
the seeds of change which had been sown in the mind of 
Middleton might ripen into mature conviction, under the 
influence of solitary meditation, made a signal to Hargrave, 
and drew him away. Enraptured ^ith the soul-cheering 
prpspects opened to him by her little essay, Middleton again 
betook himself to its perusal, studying and reflecting upon 
its contents, until the film of error and delusion eventually 
falling from his eyes, he became a convinced and enthu- 
siastic convert to her consolatory doctw^. So delicious 
were the sensations which pen^ratedQ^ bosom, in the 
firm belief tfamt the diviiie justice would ^ attempered by 
bve and mierey, while the destiny of his fellow-creatures, 
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hitherto «> withering to his heart, now revealed itself t» 
lus mental vision in a glorious af)ocalyp6e of almost Ulimi* 
table improvement, that for several days he yielded himself 
up to an ecstatic reverie. If he wandered forth, the fields 
with which he had so long been conversant, seemed to have 
been suddenly sublimized into a paradisaical beauty, and 
the mortals tiiat traversed them to be endued with an an- 
gelic purity. 

" Clothinf the palpable and (be familiar, 
Wiib goldeji ejKbalations from tlie dawn/' 

he invested every object with a celestial loveliness, and ima^ 
^ined himself to be wandering among Elysian bowers, en^ 
joying a seraphic beatitude, and listening to the choral sym- 
phonies of saints and cherubim. We have, elsewhere* 
recorded, that his naturally sanguine and ha.ppy tempera- 
ment, blighted by the superstitious terrors instilled into him 
in early life, was apt to fluctuate from one extreme to ano- 
ther, though it was more frequently under the influence .of 
despondency. It is needless to state that his present over- 
wrought excitement was of too exalted a character to be 
enduring; but, instead of swinging back, as had formerly 
been the case, into a proportionate dejection, he subsided, 
gradually, into a cheerful and complacent mood, the best 
sign of returning moral health, because it promised to be 
equable and permanent. 

During this period, Hargrave and Lucy, convinced from 
his looks and manner of the beneficial regeneration he was 
undergoing, intruded upon him as little as possible^ nor did 
Chritty, for the same reason, make her appearance at the 
Lodge. His frieifds, however, bad not omitted to take all 
proper ineasures for discovering the pretended Jew, though, 
hitherto, their exertions had been unattended with success. 
By day and ni^ht had vigilant scouts been stationed in the 
copse, where the bundle was concealed, in the hope that its 
owner would come to reclaim it. Disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, they at length, took it up and conveyed it to Ro- 
bin, now perfectly recovered from the efiects of the poison, 
who immediately recognised the great coat as that worn by 
the sham Israelite, a fact to which he could depose witn 
perfect certainty, as he had noticed it to be patohed in the 
arm witli a different colour. Nor did he entertain a doubt, 
that the long blac^ beard was the identical appendage he 
}iad seen wagging over the broken milk-jug, though he 
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Would notundertake to dwear to it — ''Never stir!** cried 
the honest gardener, ''but I do fiincy I see the succulent 
multifarious fellow right afore me, as he was when he turned 
round the jug, and looked so uncommon emblematical afore 
ever he began to mend it Well, well, all his evil doings 
will perspire one of these days, and he will be brought to 
everlasting shame in this world and superficial punishment 
in the next Heart alive! I certainly did think that sdl my 
entrails was turned into pepper and mustard, and that I was 
a-going to ride to the other world upon a horse-radish, like; 
but I forgive the vagabond for his deciduous attempt, so ftr 
as I be consarned, though* I never* will pardon him for seek" 
ing to pison such a gomi, kind-hearted, adequate, and iden- 
tical gentleman as master." 

As the spiritual calenture that had accompanied the re 
generating change in tlie mind of Middleton, began to sub* 
side into a soberer delight, his first anxiety was to pour 
forth his fervent gratitude to Chritty for a conversion which 
her essay, her conversations, and her example, had been the 
chief instruments in effeciins. Reproaching himself for 
not having sooner discharged this duty, he mounted his 
Horse, and hastened over to Maple Hatch, where, on enter- 
ing the garden, he saw Mr. Norberry and his daughter seated^ 
in an alcove on the summit of the slope, shaded by the two 
noble maple-trees, whence the cottage took its name. The 
taste of its present &ir occupant was visible in the flowering 
plants that clustered over the roof, and the roses that en> 
wreathed the wooden columns of tbis picturesque retreat, 
which she had set up and decorated for her father; though 
truth compels us to add, that she had done so for the very 
unromantic purpose of providing a fragrant and shady sum- 
mer-house, in which he might enjoy the luxury of bis eve- 
ning pipe. The old gentleman, who really felt as much re- 
gara for Middleton^s waBConsistent with his churlish nafUre, 
had willingly turned out to watch the concealed bundle in 
the copse, in the hope of apprehending its felonious owner, 
but having caught nothing but a cold, and being one of those 
habitual grumblers, who delight to make Ibe most of every 
little ailment, he had ever since enacted the invalid, re- 
proaching himself ^ith his folly, and testifying an additional 
rooroseness towards his daughter, although she tended him 
with her usual affeetionate sedulity. — ♦'Eugb!" he grunted, 
in answer to Middleton*s inquiries — ** boWlim II yery bad, 
as such an old fool deserves to be;. arn*t a flhig, nor a frog, 
nor a tadpole, to go groping into damp ditches, and nquat 
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Upon muddy huikar without ealdniDg the iheomiitisBi. 
. Bmeemg too, like a ott in a gutter. Serves me ri^t— * 
littto matter^ I suppeae, if I oateh my death of coid— nobedf 
caret Ibr mc*' 

^ Najr^my dear sir,** laid biadaaghter,— ** I entreated jjrott 
not to fjo out, and when you iBawted upon aooompanying 
your neighbours, I not only cautioned you about your health 
but requested them to prevent your remaining abroad after 
mnseO' 

"R^uested them! what do they care for me; what does 
any boc^ care for me?— -hoarse as a raven; scarcely see out 
of my eyes; rheumatic all over^-Eugfa!" 

Expressing the deepest re^t that he should have been 
the unintentional cause of his Indisposition, Middleton ten" 
dered the warmest thanks for his good offices, although they 
had not been attended with success. 

^ A V, much good your thanks will do me," was the reply—' 
** won't take away my pains, nor take my medicine, will 
they ? Time to take my draught now — nasty stuff! suppose 
I must go— eugh !*' 

** Allow me to accompany you,^' said his daughter, rising. 

«< ShanU do any such thing — stay where you are— -h^e to 
have jaa always running after me like a doff.*' So sajrin^, 
. he buttoned up his coat, held a pocket handkerchief to hie 
mouth, and left the alcove, to the great delight of Middleton^ 
who seized the first moment of his departure to announce 
to his companion the full conversion eflected by the perusal 
of her essi^, and to poufc forth the most impassioned tlmnks 
for Ihe inemible delight he had expwienced since he had 
shaken off the nightmare by which his mind had been so 
. long oppressed. With, an angelic smile, Chritty declared 
her hearlrfelt joy at his deliverance from the thraldom of a 
soul-withering superstition, which was but an impious at- 
tempt to enshrine the capricious and revengeiul passions of 
man in the person of a jiist, consistent, and benevolent Dei- 
ty. — ** But, beware," she added, with a look of friendly ad- 
monition, ^ lest the cold fit should succeed to the hot onei 
Of such sudden conversions I am prone to doubt tiie pemoa*' 
nency, especially where ^ they act upon a susceptible mind, 
atad agitate it with vehement oscillations, instead of fixing it 
in a steadfiist, self>po]8ed equilibrium. It would grieve me 
more than I can e^ess,- were I to see the pro^reas of my pil>- 
grim arrested,and to behdd you sliding back ufto the slough 
ofdespood." 

'^ Of that I ittve i|9 foar. Myr present convictions seem 
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to be based upon an adamantine lock, and I have enjoyed 
too exquisite a happiness in the last few dajrs willbgly to 
surrender it When I recollect how often I have beard you 
urge the most ^exalted and inspiring sentiments as to the 
destiny of man in this world, it seems strange to me, my 
fiiir .instructress, that I should ever have yiekled myself to 
the appalling doctrine as to his future doom, which you have 
80 recently and so happily eradicated from my mind. But 
in my youth I was sicUy and timid, and my tutor, a stem, 
iron-hearted man, whom I should now pronounce to be a 
bigot, after instilling into me his own terriUe doctrine, for- 
bade me by the fiercest denunciations, ever to presume to 
question or examine it" 

" Ajr, that is the way with all fanatics. To proscribe the 
use of reason, in the most important and most exalted of all 
purposes to which it can be applied, is high-treason againsi 
the majesty of God and man : it is to ofier up to the Creator 
the ignoble worship of a brute instinct or blind obedience to 
prescription, instead of tb0 convictions of an inquiring and 
enlightened intellect The realm of thought, that bound- 
less and blessed region where the prisoner may expatiate 
without restraint, and the pauper revel in a golden Eldorado ; 
where the sick may find health, and the slave liberty ; is 
the entailed indefeasible patrimony of the whole human 
race. Freedom of thought, speech, and writing, within the 
limits of a proper decorum, is the birth-right of all, without 
distinction ; and the Cain who first put a muzzle upon our 
mouths, and a padlock upon the press, should be held up to 
perpetual detestation, as the first murderer ofHhe intellect^ 
the first enslaver of the soul." 

'* And yet there are points upon which we submit very 
quietly to this mental vassalage." 

'* Yes — ^because we are apt to treat our opinions as mo- 
thers do their children — the weakest and the worst we love 
best Attached as they are to political liberty, and person- 
ally the bravest people in the world, the English are such 
moral cowards, that, upon several subjects of inquiry, they 
will patiently sufiEer the weak intellects to intimidate and 
silence the strong ones. One of our English divines has^ 
said, that in following and investigating truth,~we should 
imitate a man hawkin?, who goes straight forward, looking 
only upwards towardsheaven, and regardless of what difi> 
culties he may encounter upon earth. Away with this vir- 
tual inquisition, which throws a dishonourable doubt and 
distrust upon that which it professes to defend and establish. 
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I YTOold have an tmlimited freedom ef inquiry, from a fifiit 
and aoienm eoiivietion, that the deeper we penetrate, the 
Blare fatUy shall we develop and acknowled^ the greatnesB, 
goodneiii^ and fflory of onr heavenly jPatfier.^ 

** Oh ! that f had poaseesed a tutor like yon !*' exclaimed 
Middleton, ''who, instead of enslaving my young mind to 
fcis own dark superatitioD, had emancipated and exalted it 
hy such lofty doctrines as these !** 

''Nay, no more of this, or jrou will deprive me dfhe 
Chris^an's hest attribute^-^humility. See ! my father bec« 
fcOBs me, I must join him instantly." 

" I will accompany you, hut I cannot say with pleasure ; 
for, had an angel been discoureing to me in this flowery ar- 
bour, I could scarcely have quitted it with more remt" 
So stying, he gave his arm to Christiana, and returned with 
her towards the bouse. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



WliAt let*, bat one may enter mt hat winitm, 

Satiie je a eort of glaM» wheieiiibelioUen geacraUy«Ueeoiver ewqr be- 
4iy*t fiwe but tbeir own, wbich i« the cbief reaaon ibr tbat reoepcioji it 
meets in the world, aad tlMt so very few are oifended witii it. 

Swirr. 



It became Middleton's first care to extend to others, as 
far as possible, the eDJoyment of existence that now per- 
vaded his own bosom. 

'* Happiness,*' he exclaimed, *'is like riches: we arc but 
the stewards of what is intrusted to us, and in both cases we 
are amply repaid for that which we distribute. Most true 
is the Latin adage, which tells us that the wealth we give 
away is the only property we are always 6ure of possess- 
ing;* and not less unquestionable is it that we double our 
own felici^ by sharing it with others. Benevolence to- 
wards our fellow-creatares is the most acceptable gratitude 
we can evince towards God ; and the prayer most sure of 
finding its way to heaven is, perhaps, that which is oflered 
up for us by the lips of others." 

In accordance with this feeling, he enlarged the sphere 
and increased the activity of his charities. On his first ar- 
rival at Brookshaw, he had founded a school, which, it is 
hardly necessary to add, was open to all without distinction 
of creed ; for he held it not less nnchristian to exclude a 
child from the benefits of education because its parents were 

* ** Solas, quae dederie, eemper babebis opes.** 
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DiaBenterB, than it would be to shut the doors of a public 
hospital against every patient who did not profess a partica- 
lar doctrine. Ck)nsidering it of more importance to cure 
ignorance, the disease, of the mind, than any bodily ailment, 
and deeming the claim for education on the part ofthe pow 
the most sacred thatnhey could urge, he was at a loss to re- 
concile uncharitable distinctions and exclusions either with 
the parable of the good Samaritan, the special injunction to 
do good to all men, or the all-embracing love that constitutes 
the very spirit aad essence of Christianity. In cpnnezioa 
with the school, he had established' a village library, not 
stocked with books only calculated to ^ter illiberal preju- 
dices or instil some peculiar tenet, but with such works as 
combine rational entertainment with sound morality and en- 
larged religious yiewe. n 

** This is not enough,^' he observed to his friend and ac- 
tive coadjutor, HargraVe: ** we have taught every one of 
our parishioners to read, and we have provided them with 
books and newspapers, so far as our narrow means and the 
impolitic taxes upon knowledge allow us, in order that we 
may counteract the mischievous publications of the day ; 
but the good folks of Brookshaw, like others, are fond of so- 
ciety ; they like to discuss what they have vead, and talk 
over the contents of the newspaper, for which purpose they 
have no place of rendezvous but the tap-room, where exam- 
ple, sympathy^ and the necessity of moistening their argu- 
ments, should they happen to be dry, sometimes lead to ex- 
cesses which they themselves are the first to deplore when 
they discover the shrunk state oi their finances on the fol- 
lowing morning. To prevent this evil, I would have a read- 
ing or club-room appended to our little library, where the 
subscribers might meet two or three nights m the week, 
and settle the affairs of the village, or of the nation, if they 
think proper, over sucji moderate and inflexibly restricted 
potations as might be agreed upon among themselves. By 
these means, in conjunction with the Temperance Society, 
to which many have already subscribed their names, we 
Df^ight wean them from the use of ardent spirits and the ha- 
bitual haunting of the alehouse, without infringing upon 
that sociable conviviality and relaxation which they have 
quite as much right to enjoy as ourselves, and of which 
I should be the very last man to deprive them. Our hum- 
bler fellow-countrymen will now be generally educated; 
many of thep, under the Reform. Bill, will be entitled to 
the elective fhtnchiserafl will take a deeper interest in the 
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institatioiie of their country; and, while^e are ibuB politi- 
cally elevating a wholB class, we should endeavour to raise 
them also in the moral scale, by alluring them as much as 
possible from coarse and degrading propensities, and giving 
them a taste for more refined and intellectual recreations 
than they have hitherto been accustomed to seek.'' 

Both friends being fully a^eed upon these points, tkejr 
set to work with a zeal and judgment that soon produced 
effects apparently incommensurate with the limited means 
employed; so true is it that good-will and good discretion 
will often create funds for themselves, and ensure success 
where much ampler finances, without such auxiliaries, would 
be almost sure to fail. Deeply, however, as Middleton's 
heart was engaged in these philanthropic operations, its 
scene of ^paramount attraction was Maple Hatch, whither 
he now betook himself almost daily, seizing every opportu- 
nity to draw Chritty into conversations simiUr to that which 
we detailed in our last chapter, and never leaving her with- 
out a more exalted impression of her talents as well as of 
her virtues. On his return he rarely failed to pay a visit to 
the parsonage-house, where the manifest felicity which his 
friend enjoyed in the society of thejgprightly Lucy strength- 
ened his own unsuccessful but ineradicable love for Chritty, 
and made him sigh with a daily increasing ardour for the 
conjugal delights so congenial to his afiecticmate tempera- 
ment and domestic habits. 

Upon this subject a new and sweet hope, welcomed with ^ 
an avidity proportioned to the transport it excited, began to 
steal into lus heairt By that occult free-masonry which en- 
ables lovers to discover their mutual attachment, either 
through the silent eloquence of the eyesj or by some other 
equally inscrutable medium, he flattered himself that he 
was by no means indifferent to her who had continued to 
possess his whole affections. These nascent hopes rapidly 
expanded as he referred to the letter in which she had re- 
jected his suit, fo;- he- could not but feel that circumstances 
were now materially altered, and that some of the impedi- 
ments to their union, which were then deemed insuperable, 
had been removed altogether, while others were considera- 
bly modified. Lucy was married, and her residence at 
Brookshaw now pleaded in his favour; the difficulties that 
bore reference to the father and aunt Patty were certainly 
not invincible, since he was most ready to deceive them as 
inmates at the Lodge ; and as to his gloomy superstitious 
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' fiewiB on the subject of man's destmy, both here and here* 
.' aiier, they were happily eradicated from his mind, which 
was henceforward open to a participation in her own envia* 
ble cheerfulness. Urged by thes^ considerations, and by a 
daily and hourly increasing love, which told him that Chrit- 
ty Norberry had now become absolutely indispensable to 
the permanent establishment of his happiness, he resolved 
upon again making her a tender of his handi grounding hift 
impcMTtunity on the chan^ to which we haye referred. Na- 
tural diffidence, the awkwardness of presenting himself a 
second time as a s^itdr; and the fear of disturbing an inter- 
course in which he, found so keen a delight, and which he 
might be assured qt retaining if he would consent to sink 
the lover in the friend, withheld him from a^ain formally de- 
claring himself, until an occurrence took place which com- 
pletely satisfied him as to the state of Chritt/s affections, 
and brought afi&irs to an issue much more rapidly than he 
had anticipated. 

As he was about to leave the house one morning he re- 
ceived the feUowing letter by poet : — 

^ Infatuated man, once more beware ! Though you know 
it not, I have been Matching your footsteps wiSi the friend- 
ly intention of teving you from ruin. I find you have re- 
newed your attentions to Miss Norberry, notwithstanding 
' my former caution. Again do I warn you against her delu- 
sions. She is deceiving you, even as you weroi deceived at 
Cambridge ; she is attached to another, with whbm she has 
lately had several clandestine interviews. If you will not 
trust ipy assertions, believe at least the evidence of your 
, own sense& Station yourself this night at the back of Ma- 
^ pie Hatch, towards ten o'clock, and you will see her lover 
escape from the window of the little china-closet, which is 
their place of assi|[natioif. ^ek not to discover the writer 
of this letter ; he is your friend, but he is^ and ever will be, 

" Am Uhknowh." 

On the perusal of the former calumnious attack upon 
Christiana, Middleton had burst into an indignant and un« 
governable rage; but this second scrawl, thou^ it advanced 
still graver and more' circumstantial criminations against 
her, was read over with such a thorough conviction of its 
atrocious fidsehood, that it only inepirra him^ with a con- 
temptuous loathing for the wretch who had penned it His 
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^faith in Cfaritty^s troth and parity was too deeply rooted in 
his soul to be shaken even K>r an instant, and, however he 
miffht regret the confirmation that some secret villain was 
still conspiring both against her happiness uid Jiis own, he 
was not sorrv that his charges had at length assumed a tan- 
gible shape, and that he had named the hoar and the spot 
where, if he attempted to substantiate them, either I7 him- 
self or his confederates, he might be detectedi seized, and 
forced to confess the motives of his malignity. For this cri- 
sis and consummation Middleton had been longing with an 
intense curiosity, sharpened by a feeling of self-preserva- 
tion ; for, as he knew that some deadly enemy was plotting 
against bis life, he was naturally anxious to firee himse& 
from a predicament which oppressed though it could not in- 
timidate his heart Hargrave had recommended him to go 
always armed, butthis counsel he had rejected, observing 
that ne had rather meet death at ^once> than die <^very day 
by living in the constant dread of it 

On comparing this letter with the previous one^ it was 
^nd to be in a difierent hand- writing, though he had no 
doubt it had been dictated by the same party, as was indeed 
sufficiently iiltimated by its contents, and the reference to 
the love-aBair at Cambridge. From the writer's conibssion 
that he had been watching his footsteps, he concluded him 
to be the person whom Hargrave and himself had chased in 
the plantations, circumstances which only whetted his 
anxiety to dispel the mystery that surrounded him, and ter- 
minate a state of suspense so painful to himself and hn 
friends. Should he, or nshould he not, communicate to Haj^ 
grave the letter he had received ? This was a question 
which kept him for some time irresolute, thoug[h he finally 
decided in the negative, from a lurking suspicion that Uie 
whole story -might possibly have been trumped up for no 
tother purpose than to decoy him-into some ambush, to which 
he was too generous to expose a firiend whose life was so 
precious, and whose profession exonerated him from sharinfi^ 
a night enterprise of this questkmable character. With 
the jealousy of a lover he was, moreover, determined to 
have the sole merit of unmasking the villain who had dared 
to asperse his mistress, and of compelling him to retract his 
foul scandals, and confess the motives that had instigated 
him to their invention. He even rejoiced to think that tbe 
moment was at hand which, bringing his long concealed 
enemy to lig^t, coold scareely pan over without leading to 
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«n edaircissement equally neoessary to the secutity. ainl 
happiness of himself and Chritty. * 

With an impatience that only retaided the hours he 
wished to expedite, he awaited the arrival of night, when 
he set off for Maple Hatch. At the hack" of the cottage 
there was a small kitehen-garden, divided by a thick hedge 
from the Uatch-lane copse, in wbtob had been discovered 
the bundle containing the disguise of the pretended Jew. 
Stealing as covertly as possible to the back, of tbi» hedge, 
he made his way through it, and stationed himself on the 
garden side, in such a way that, while he was effectually 
concealed, he could keep his eye upon the china-closet 
window, now faintly gleaming in the starlight, land reach 
it in a minute, should any one attempt to escape from it. 
Of his feelings while thus ensconced, and eagerly expecting 
the moment in which his fate seemed to be involved, we 
will not attempt a description. A light, glancing for an in- 
stant from'bne of the windows, made his heart throb so ve^ 
hemently that he was on the point of bursting from his 
place pf concealment; but he restrained bis impetuosity, de- 
termined not to defeat his purpose by any premature dis- 
closure. Quickened to an incredible activity of mind, and 
recalling all the cruel machinations of- which he had been 
the object, he became impressed with the sudden convictioDy 
that the wretch for whose appearance hevwas then lying in 
wait had been the sole author of all his wrongs and suffer- 
ings; the same who had contrived the attack upon him ia 
London ; who had sought to poison him at Brookshaw ; wh^ 
had subsequently been seen lurking by night about the 
premises, meditating, doubtless, some fresh^trocity, and who 
md caused to be written the vile slanders upon Chritty Nor- 
berry, which he was now seeking to substantiate, by as? 
summg the character of her lover, and pretending to estape 
clandestinely from the house. To his own wrongs Middle- 
ton could have submitted with comparative patience; but 
the indignities heaped upon Chritty irritated him into a 
mood of such ungovernable passion, that, in the impatience 
of a delay which now became intolerable, he was again about 
to start from his hiding-place in order to seek his adversary 
in the house, should he have stolen into it, when the china- 
closet window was cautiously raised, a man appeared at it» 
and rapidly, though without noise, let himself down to the 
ground. Scarcely had he touched it, when, uttering an ex- 
clamation of indignant r^, Middleton burst firom the hedg% 
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to seize him; but befiNre he could effiset his purpose, the 
fellow rushed across the garden, leaped over the hedge into 
the Hatch-lane, and ran swiftly alon^ it Maddened at the 
> very thought of being again baflted, his pursuer Ihllowed 
with such energy that, i3ler a race of about fifty yaids, he 
overtook and threw himself upon him, crying out, as he 
jfrappled him with coavulsive grasp, and even struck him 
m the agitation of the moment— '^m, villain, have I caught 
thee ? Surrender, confess (" 

Without uttering a word, the miscreant disengaged his 
right arm, raised it in the air, and with a short dagger af- 
fixed to the end of a pistol, aimed a deadly blow at the heart 
of his assailant, whose life was not less singularly than fiyr- 
tunately preserved by the miniature he always carried in 
his boSom, which occasioned the point of the weapon to slide 
ofi^ and only to inflict a trifling wound upon his shoulder. 
^Blood-thirsty ruffian!'* cried Middleton, **will nothing 
but my life satisfy thy malignant hatred ? Nay, then I must 
disarm and secure thee." As be spoke, he suddenly clutched 
the weapon, endeavouring to wrench it from his opponent's 
grasp ; and a short but desperate stru^fgle ensued, during 
which Middleton unconsciously puUea the trigger of the 
pistol while the muzzle was turned away from him. It 
went off with a sharp report, and his opponent fell instantly 
and heavily to the ground, muttering hoarsely, '* I am shot 
through the body — 1 am a dead man ! — I am a dead man !" 
The flash of the pistol had revealed to Middleton fbr a 
moment the fiice of his antagonist, whose features he could 
not recognise. He now glanced at them again? the pale- 
ness of death seemed to be upon them, and he started back, 
shuddering and thrilling through his whole frame at the 
thought that he was standing over^ the, body oi a felloWf 
creature slain by himself Ofshedding human blood, under 
whatever pretext, he had always cherished a peculiar hor- 
ror, and toe terrors of the deed he had perpetrated now 
flashed rapidly across his burning brain, as his eyes fell upon 
his own blood-stained hands, one of which grasped the fatal 
pistol, still reeking at the pan and muzzle. All his wratk* 
ful feeliogs had suddenly fled ; compunction and remorse 
succeeded, not immixed with hideous misgivings and afirigfat, 
as he reflected (for his thoughts succeeded one another with 
a lightning velocity) that he mijht be deemed a murderert 
since he himself had been the mst aggressor, in pQrsain|^ 
striking, and collaring a stranger, whom he had no " 
ty to apprehend, sttll less to destroy. The etidi 
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guilt were upon him ; his hands wer^ bloody—- the mardel^ 
*Qus weapon was in his grasp— the victim^ whom he had 
pursued under the shades oi night into a Ignesome copse, 
was lying dead at his foot ! *' Dead T' he ejaculated-?—** he 
may not be dead \ — he may recover — perhaps he is only 
wounded !'^ As this new hope darted across his burning 
brain, he rushed back towaids the cottage, .fshou ting out, 
**Help! help! — a surgeon! a surgeon!" phrases which he 
repeated with an increased vehemence as he knocked loud- 
ly and incessantly at the door. Hoarse as it was from speed 
and agitation, his voice had been recognised by Chritty, who 

' hurried almost unconsciously to open the door, starting back 
with a cry of terrified surprise as she beheld the spectacle 
before her. *' Help ! help !" reiterated Middleton, rushing 

# towards the parlour. "Where is Mr. Norberryl — where, 
shall I find a surgeon ? I have shot a man — accidentally 
shot him; for heaven^s sake, assist me to convey him to the 
cottage J He may be dead before we can reach him !'' 

A neighbour of the name of Talford, who bad been spend- 
ing the evening with Mr. Norberry, was seated beside him 
at the moment of this alarming irruption« Both started 
from their chairs, utterly aghast at the looks and language 
of the figure before them, and so completely bewildered 
that neither could utter a syllable. Chritty, having hurried 
back into the parlour, was the first to find a tongue. " Good 
heavens !*V she exclaimed, " what has happened] Who is 
shot? Ha ! there is blood upon your hands ! Are you hurt 1 
are you wounded ? Speak ! speak I tell me,, I beseech you, 
ten me!" 

Surmounting, as she uttered these words, the natural re^ 
pugnance of females to the handling of fire-arms and the 
touching of a blood-stained hand, she hastily detached the 
pistol from her lover's grasp, under the notion that it migh( 
still be fraught with <kngei to his safety, and threw it to 
the end of the ^oom. 

" Dearest Christiana !" cried Middleton, ^* I am not hurt- 
not wounded — not in the least; I have shot — it was all an 
accident — I have shot a stranger : it is his blood that yqu 
behold. Oh ! let us fiv to succour him ;. there is not a mo- 
Blient to be lost ; he is lying in the copse." 

*' We will bring him instantly to the cottage," ^id Chrit- 
ty ; " but pray, pray, be composed: you are pale— dreadfully 
pale. You are ill ; are you sare— quite, quite sure, that you 
are not hurt?" Fixing her^eyea, fiiU of affectionate inqui- 
xyupon hift &ce,she suddenly uttered a piercing shriek, 
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clasped her hands together in an agony, and cried, in a -foHH 
ken voice : — " O heavens! you are wounded !-«-the blood is 
oozing ffom your shoulder — see! — see!" Pale as ashes, 
and shuddering all over, she averted her eyes, and, faintly 
murmuring "help! help!" tottered towards the door, as if 
to seek assistance. But before she could reach it, her limbs 
and her senses failed her: the scene swam before her. 
Overcome by a faint sickness, she made an unavailing at- 
tempt to support herself by the wall, and, ere Middleton 
could reach ber, sank with a deep sigh to the ground. 

t' Dearest Christiana!" cried the latter, as he gently raised 
her up, and, assisted by his companions, placed her upon 
the sofa; "it is nothing — nothing whatever. I was not 
even aware that I was wounded ; it can only be a scratch !" 

While Middleton thus hung over her, uttering the ten- 
derest and most impassioned expressions, and filled with a 
heart-thrilling solicitude, that, for the moment, drove from 
his recollection the occurrence in the copse, Mr. Norberry, 
whose affection for his daughter, in spite of his churlish tem- 
per, always broke out upon emergencies like the present, 
pressed her repeatedly to his heart, alternately ejaculating 
her name, and assuring her, in hoarse, incoherent j^rases, 
that there was no cause for alarm. Mr. Talford, the only 
one of the party who preserved his self-possession, threw 
open the window, held a salt-bottle ta the sufferer, and sug- 
gested to Middleton, that he should wipe the stains from his 
hands, and button up his coat, or the sight of his blood might 
occasion a relapse, after they had recovered their fair pa- 
tient from her fainting-fit, which did not promise to be of 
long endurance. Scarcely had these suggestions been com- 
plied with, when the quivering of Chritty's eyelids an- 
nounced that the faintness was leaving her: she breathed 
pantingly, and, half unclosing her eyes, said, in a faint, 
tremulous voice: — "I am better — ^1 am well — I am sorry 
that — Oh! Mr. Middleton! send, for heaven's sake — a sur- 
geon! — a surgeon!" 

"Indeed, indeed, dearest Christiana! I am scarcely 
touched — a mere nothing. Behold ! I have no blood about 
me now ; it was that of the stranger. Ha! I had forgotten 
him: he may bleed to death. Come, my friends, let us not 
. lose another moment ; let us hasten to bear him to the cot- 
tase." 

lie was about to. quit the sofa, and make towards ths 
door, when Chritty, raising herself up with a sudden eSorU 
jieiMd his arm» exclaiiiung» as ahe grasped it with a nei* 
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voQS a^tation: — ** Middleton! you are hnrt; I know it I 
flaw the blood ; I 'sicken at the recollection. You ahall^not 

?iit the house till your wound has been examined:— nay, 
will bold you fiist till you promise me this.*' 

** Dearest Christiana ! I will, I will ; but your fears are 

groundless. My friends! will you be my surgeons? I 

entreat, I implore you not to lose a moment, or the 

wretch whom I left in the copse may expire before we 

V reach him.'* 

** Father ! Mr. Talford !" said Chritty, in a solemn voice, 
*' I hold you both responsible for the safety of our friend; 
and I charge you to tell me the whole truth at your re-' 
turn." 

** We shall be back in three minutes," said Middleton, 
hasteninf^ into the adjoining chamber, where his companions, 
on examming his shoulder, found the wound to be so trifling, 
that it was easily stanched with the hasty bandage of a 
handkerchief. His amended looks, for the colour had now 
returned to his cheeks, gave assurance to Chritty, when he 
rejoined her, that be htm not sustained any serious injury, 
and she consented to his leaving the house, exclaiming, ag 
she held forth her hand, " I entreat you to take care of 
yourself— for my sake." The Matter words seemed to have 
escaped involuntarily from her lips, and a slight bluc^ suf> 
fiised her still pallid fiice, as her lover, pressing the extend- 
ed hand to his heart, passionately ejaculated, "I will; — ^ 
for your dear sake I swear that I will !" and then hurried 
firom the room, followed by her fiither and his friend 
Talford. 

The latter had taken the precaution to provide a lantern, 
which enabled himself and Mr. Norberry, neither of whom 
were so <}ttick-sighted as their young companion, to keep 
up with him, though he advanced at a rapid pace. . '* We 
must be now approaching the spot," said Middleton, whose 
sympathies were once more absorbed by his supposed vie* 
tim; '* ay, here is the oak, under the dark boughs of which 
I lost him for a moment He mu^ be lying just beyond 
it" To his utter amazement, however, when lie reached 
Ihe scene of Uieir scuffle, a spot easily identified by the 
•marks ''still lefl, where their heels had torn up the earth, 
nothing whatever was to be seen. The presumed victim 
had made his escape; nor, upon holding the lantern close 
to the ground, could any traces of blood l)e discovered. A 
heavy load seemed to be taken from the heart of Middleton, 
who turned his looks towards the sky, and fervently ejacu- 
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lated, " Thank Heaven ! I am not a mnrderer ! The fellow 
may have been stunned or frightened, but had he been badlj 
or even slightly wounded, he could not so soon have made 
his escape, without leaving a spot of blood in any direction. 
Thai with which my hands ^were stained, roust have pro- 
ceeded, then, from my own trifling wound* Thank Heaven ! 
thank Heaven T' 

" I can distinguish the felloWs footmark,'^ said Mr. Nor- 
berry ; " it is shorter than yours ; we may, perhaps, be able . 
to track him ; see ! he has evidently gone down the lane 
towards the common ; let us dog his heels !" With the 
assistance of the lantern, they pursued the clew thus offered 
to them. By the distances of the footmarks it was manifest 
the fellow had been running, and by their evenness it was 
equEilly clear that he had not staggered or faltered in his 
course, whence was drawn a confirmation that he could 
not have been wounded, especially as no blood-spots were 
discernible. In this manner they tracked him as far as 
the common, where he appeared to have taken to the grass 
and the furze, among which his foot-prints were no longer ^ 
to be seen, and it became necessary to abandon the pursuit 
Middleton, indeed, would still have prosecuted the search* 
although the night was now quite dark, and the extensive 
common was tangled with tall gorse bushes ; but Mr. Nor- 
berry, objecting with his usual grunting exclamation, that 
the ground was swampy, the air cold and damp, recom- 
mended their immediate return to the cottage. This ad- 
vice being backed by Mr. Talford, who reminded theif 
young companion of his promise to take care of himself 
Middleton yielded, though unwillingly, to their solicitations, 
and they all made their way back to .the house, where 
Chritty, who was anxiously awaiting their arrival, ran to 
meet them, renewing her eager and aSectionate inquiries 
933 to her lover's wound. He declared that it did not occa- 
sion him the smallest inconvenience, and taking her hand, 
which he tenderly pressed, while he whispered the most 
impassioned acknowledgments of the warm and gratifying 
sympathy she had displayed, accompanied her back to the 
parlour. 

It was well for Chritty, whose blushes and confusion 
might otherwise have been noticed, that the attention of 
her friends was entirely directed towards Middleton, whom 
they beset with inquiries as to the cause and circumstances 
of his encounter with the stranger, requisitions which he 
could not well parry, and yet hurdly knew bow to 'answer 
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without fyroducing the ancHiyittous letter that made allusion 
to his attachment, and contained such Ibul aspersions upon 
the integrity of his mistress. This he could not well do, 
either in her presence or in that of Mr. Talford, with whom 
he had but slight acquaintance. That be might gain time 
for deliberation^ he pleaded, therefore, great exhaustion in 
consequence of the exertions he had made, asked permis- 
mon. to sleep at the cottage, and promised to sati^ their 
curiosity on the following morning. ** That's the least }rou 
can do,^' said Mr. Talford, *'and you are bound to flimish 
us a romantic tale in recompense for the one you have 
marred and interrupted. Miss Norberry, who had been 
reading to us the whole evening, had just arrived at the 
most interesting crisis of a poweniilly written novel, when 
youV startling irruption broke the thread of our story, and 
substituted reality for romance." 

With these words the visitant took his departure. Chrit- 
ty, after having charged her father again to examine their 
guest's wound, walt^ to receive his report, which, being 
quite sati^ctory, she at length retired to rest Mr. Nor- 
berry did the same, and a deep silence soon reigned through- 
out the sequestered cottage of Maple Hatch : but only a 
portbn of its inmates were able, for some hours, to enjoy 
the tranauil oblivion of which they had need, both Chntty 
iemd her lover being kept awake by feara and hopes which 
may safely be left to the imagination of such readers as 
have known the tender anxieties of love, while no descrip> 
tion could render them intelligible to those at whom the 
blind archer has never shot a shaft 
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.At ftnt heard aolenin o*er tin veife of bmvea, 
The tenpett growia; bat, u it nearer comes. 
And rolls ito awAiI burden on the wind. 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds^ — 
OuUt hears, appalled with d^ply-trouWed thoogbt. 

Tsoicfox. 



On the following morning, he had scarcely descended the 
stairs, when Mr. Norberry and his daughter eagerly called 
for the redemption of his pledge. T am prepared to satisfy 
your curiosity," said Middleton; but previously to my doing 
so^ allow me, Christiana, to explain a circumstance which, 
on a former occasion, you would not permit me to elucidate, 
hut to which you will now, perhaiM, listen with more inte- 
rest, since I am indebted to it K>r the preservation of my 
life. A religious feeling induced me, when a student at 
Cambridge, to purchase a beautiful miniature of our Saviour, 
after a painting of Carlo Dolci, which I constantly wore in 
my bosom, imagining, that by having that monitor ever 
pressing upon my hea^ t, I mijpht be more pointedly and un- 
remittingly urged to the fulfilment of his divine precepts, 
toid thus secure a mediator against the perpetual reproba- 
tion to which I have sometimes conceived myself to be 
doomed. Accident having disclosed this fact to some of my 
brother collegians, they persecuted me with taunts and ridi- 
cule, which, though they icoald not wean me from my pur- 
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poee, impelled me, both then and subseqaently, to keep it as 
secret as possible, lest it might be thought that I was affect- 
ing; a superior degree of sanctity. From hypocritical pre- 
tensionsof this or any other nature I trust that I am free ; 
and I only mention the afiair now, in order that I may clear 
up a former occurrence, of which you were an unexpected 
witness, and account for my preservation from the dagger 
of the assassin who attacked me last nig^ht" With these 
words, he detached the miniature from bis bosom, and put 
it into the hands of Cbritty, by whom its exquisite beauty 
was much admired, though her father declared, that its 
greatest merit was the thickness of the ivory, which had 
enabled it to resist so deadly a thrust from a small, but very 
formidable, weapon. In illustration of his averment, he 
drew from the table-drawer the pistol, which was provided 
with a three-edged spring-bayonet, of the finest steel. Chrit- 
ty turned pale, and shuddered at the sight, while her lover, 
resuming the miniature, and showing the deep scratch made 
upon the painting by the point of the weapon, exclaimed, in 
a solemn and impressive voice: — "May this most signifi- 
cant and soul^binding mark ever be unto me as a memento, 
that the life thus saved should be specially dedicated to the 
service of its heavenly Saviour! May my gratitude be 
evinced by an increased endeavour to perform his will, and 
by a more zealous determination to benefit my fellow-crea- 
tures to the utmost extent of my abilitv!" So saying, he 
pressed the miniature reverently to his heart, and again se- 
cured it by the riband from which he had detached it. 

After a shorf delay, occasioned by waiting for the arrival 
of Mr. Talford, fVom whom his friends wished nothing to be 
concealed, Middleton produced the letter, and, stating tlie 
grounds of his belief that the villain who had written or dic- 
tated it, was the same who had more than once practised 
against his life, explained the motives by which he had been 
prompted to seize him, if possible, and force him to a con- 
fession, adding as he concluded his narrative, that, so far as 
the dim light enabled him to see his features, the caitiff 
seemed to be a perfect stranger. Not less various than 
vehement were the emotions of his auditors, as they list- 
ened to this strange narrative. Cbritty, whose conscious 
innocence made her treat with a proud disdain the scanda- 
lous imputations levelled against herself, blushed, neverthe- 
less, at the recollection that she had completely betrayed, 
by her conduct on the previous night, the reciprocity of the 
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^Oadunent between herself and MiddletoD. Her ftither'* 
ijidignatioa seemed to have merged iato atter amazement 
that k was possible for his daughter to have an enemy,-* 
an apparent prodigy, which he declared himself unable to 
fathom, until Middleton exclaimed,—-** Not against her, bat 
agamst me was this in&mous charge directed. Nothing 
bat the friendship with which she honours me has occa- 
sioned her to be implicated in the diabolical maclunations 
flo often hatched, though Heaven knows why, against my 
happiness and jfij life. To suppose that any one who knew 
Christiana could be her enemy were to miagina a morai 
impossibility.'^ 

** How then,'^ asked Chritty, thrilling with secret plea- 
sure at this proof of her lover's unbounded confidence ; <* how 
is it, then, that you yourself are pursued with a hatred 
which never can have been merited V^ 

" Come, come," cried Talford, a shrewd, blunt man of 
business, ** we don't meet here to bandy compliments, but 
to investigate facts, and detect villany, if we can. The 
scoundrel who disturbed us all last night must have been 
lying perdu in the china-closet while Chritty, little think- 
ing what sort of a visitant we had got, was^eading a novel 
to us. We should examine this closet, not only to ascer- 
tain how he stole into it — for the window is some distance . 
from the ground — but to see whether he have left any traces 
that may lead to his discovery." 

Oh proceeding to execute this purpose, they found that 
the window had been forced open,- and that a short ladder, 
_^ affixed to the wall, had facilitated the ascent of the intruder: 
but there were no other indications that niight afford a clew 
to his detection. •* We have secured the fellow's pistol'mt 
all events," said Talford, **and I should like to inspect it^ 
Many such miscreants have been hung upon circumitantial 
evidence, and though th{s weapon u^irortunately missed its 
owner in the first instance, it may possibly occasion his 
death afler alL It is quite new," he continued, after the 
pistol had been placed in bis hands ; ** I doubt whether it 
haisbeen fired off more than once; and I am quite confident, 
from its expensive workmanship, that it does not belong to 
any vulgar malefactor. By the makers address, engraven 
under the pan, I find that he resides in London : I am going 
thither to morrow, and. if you wish it, will make such 
inquiries as may not improbably lead to some important re- 
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BoIt ; for if he knows not the name of the party to whom he 
Bold it, we may, perhaps, obtain from him some despription 
of his person." 

This bfier was gratefully acceptecl» when Mr. Talfbrd** 
alleging that he htm preparations to make for his joumevv 
took his leave, and the conversation, still restricted to the 
recent strange occurrence, was carried ^n by the remainder 
of the 4)arty. ** Upon former occasions," said Middleton, 
addressing himself to Chrittf, ''you have more than once 
tdld me that I acted like a philanthropist, and talked like a 
misanthrope: desiring me to receive yOiir declaration as a 
compliment, since our actions are of much more importance 
than our opinions. But, after all, dear Christiana, is it not 
fVightful to think that our character and our happinesdnnay 
be destroyed by any individual slanderer who is base enough 
to assail them ? Suppose, for instance, that, from an unfor- 
tunate combination or cireumstajjces, the foul calumnies di- 
rected against yourself had found credence with the world, 
what would have been left to you 1" 

'* God and my conscience !" said Chrittv, laying her hand 
upon the table with the proud dignity of'^ virtue. " Being 
•innocent, I should still deem unhappiness an ingratitude to 
Heaven, and I would appeal frodi the injustice of man to 
the loving kindness of nature, and to the religious conso- 
lations of which nothing could deprive me, until the light 
of truth, of whose ultimate* prevalence none need despair, 
should dissipate the clouds that darkened my fair fame.'* 

" Oh, Christiana ! how I envy you that steadfast forti- 
tude of mind, which empowers you, under all trials, to 
sustain your cheerful confidence in Heaven and in your- 
self." 

*• Why should you not imitate, rather than envy me ? If 
you doubt the power, let me remind you, in the fine lan- 
guage of Wordsworth, that — 

• 'Tis Nature's privilege 
.Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy^ for she can so inform^ 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Shall e*er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, u^at all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.' " 

" This inspiriting and delightful creed I find it not difli- 
cult to hold when I am in your presence, dear Christiana ; 
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but no sooner do I miiB my guardian angel than I am again 
liable to be assailed with occasioDal misgivings." 

From the turn c^ the conversation, and the affectionate 
'Cordiality of Chritty's looks and demeanour, it appeared to 
Middleton that he could not have a more favourable oppor- 
tumty than the present for soliciting the permanent protec- 
tioi^of this guajidian angel by imploring her to become iJfs 
companion of his life; but the declaration which he had now 
summoned courage to make, with every prospect of success, 
was prevented by the unwelcome presence of Mr. Norberry, 
who teased him with trifling inquiries about the last night's 
occurrence. Never had he felt his company so irksome, 
•and never had he given so many and such broad hints that 
l^s absence would be acceptable; but the old gentleman, 
as if (m purpose to annoy Jnm, maintained his ground, until 
Middleton took his leave- in despair, and returned to the 
Lodge, resolving to come over again on the following day, 
in ttte hope of obtaining a tSte-^-Uie with Cbritty, a|id of 
ececuting his long-cherished purpose. 

So little, however^ can we answer for our own resolutions, 
that a ni^fe rejection determined him to defer this pro- 
ceeding .for an indefinite period. It occurred to him, that, 
while he remained exposed to the secret machinations of 
some assassin, or perhaps a band of villains, who were con- 
spiring against his life, and lurking in his immediate nei^h- 
Iwarhood, it would be the very height of selfishness to im- 
I^icate in bis fate one whom he loved far better than him- 
eelf; From what motive he knew not, but it was evident 
that his concealed foe wished to prevent his union with 
Cbritty, and might, in the ^vent of their marriage, wreak 
upon ner the vengeance which had hitherto been directed 
against himself^ He would not expose her to become either 
a victim or a widow, even should she generously consent to 
chare the dangers with which he was menaced. At, ano- 
ther time, this train of argument might not perhaps have in- 
fluenced him to defer his suit, but he now participated in the 
hopes of Mr. TaJford that the pistol might lead to some im- 
portant discovery, and by unmasking his foe, relieve him from 
the perils with which he was envuroned. As a very short 
time would prove whether these expectations were well or 
ill founded, he determined, at all events^ not to compromise 
4 Chritty^s safety by prosecuting his suit, until he should fiave 
lieard from London. 

In two or three days, he received tidings firdm Tftlford 
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whkh gave reasmi to believe that he might jKicbeed in his 
object ; but, after a correspendence of acme weeks, it ap^ 
peared that tiie parties emplojred,^ though sanguine in the 
first instance, had been completely baffled, and at length 
had Abandoned their search. These letters were regularly 
shown to Cbritty, with whom Middleton had almost daily 
interviews, increasing the intensity of his own passion, and 
confirming his impression that it was folly reciprocated, aK^ 
though the very depth of his love, and the tender feSrs that 
it elicited, made him withhold any fi^sh. and formal decla^ 
ration of it 

On the day that he received the last letter from London, 
which happened to be the Sabbath, he was attending after- 
noon service in the church at Brookshaw^when the heavens 
were suddenly and deeply overcast, and a furious storm, in* 
volving the whole neigbbonrhcod in unusual "darkness, burst 
immediately^ over the village. For some time it was limit- 
ed to a heavy rain, broken by violent gusts of wind that 
howled menacingly around the pile, occasionally plashing 
sheets of water against the windows, or wrestling with the . 
old trees in the choreh-yard, which writhed and groaned as 
if they were about to be torn uip by the roots.^^ * Suddenly ft 
vivid flash of lightninjBf irradiated the building — the tattered 
hatchments rattled in the rushing "wind— 4in apparently 
deeper gloom succeeded to the momentary blaze, and a deaf- 
ening peal of thunder shook the whole sacred edifice. Mr. 
Hargrave, who was preaching at the instant, remained si-- 
lent nntil his voice eonid again become audible, when he 
made an extemporaneous allusion to the awful terrors of the 
passing tempest, in order to enforce the necessity of beings 
always prepared for death, exclaiming with a solemn energy 
of look and tcme : — 

** Oh, my brethren ! if there be one among us who still 
locketh up in his bosem an undivnlged crime — oqe impeni* 
tent who hath never implored forgiveness of his sins — one 
evil-doer who hath wronged hb fellow-creature, and hath 
never made atonement or confessidn — ^now let him tremble, 
now let him resolve to flee from the wrath to come ! — ^now, 
BOW, ere it be too late, let him reconcile himself to God and 
man. At all times we are surrounded with death ; but at ft 
moment like this we stand more especially in the immedi- 
ate presence of the king of terrors. There is yet time to 
enter into a solemn covenant with Heaven, to make a souK 
biadu^ TOW of repentance and ezpiatioB» in order tbat> if 
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we are doomed to instant death, we may at least expire with 
a prayer upon 6ur lips and a pious resolution in our heart. 
And what sinner can be assured that his life shall be spared 
even for another moment? Now, even now, may the ri^ht 
hand of a justly-offended God be stretched form to smite 
him ! — ^the dread thunder may be pronouncing his sentence 
(^condemnation, and the lightning, the fire-winged mi- 
nister of Divine wrath, may at the same instant be com- 
missioned to strike him dead, even in the temple of the 
Lord!" 

As he concluded these words, a blindiAg flash of light* 
ning smote the great window of the church, which it shi- 
vered to atoms; and an almost simultaneous thunder-clap, 
stunning the ears of She congregation, made ^he ground 
tremble beneath their feet, as if it had been shaken by an 
earthquake. Terror itself being absorbed by a heart-thrill- 
ing sentiment of profound awe, the whole flock remained 
for a few seconds transfixed and aghast, the breathless si- 
lence ths^t succeeded to the roar of the thunder being only 
broken by a single, deep, shuddering groan uttered by a pea- 
sant in a dark-coloured smock-frock, who fell heavily upon 
the pavement immediately under the window that had been 
shivered by the lightning. Too much appalled to be able 
to quit their seats, his neighbours ofiered him no assistance, 
until Middleton hurried from his pew, raided him from the 
ground, and, calling upon three or four of the villagers who 
were nearest to the body, demanded their assistance in bear- 
ing it to the Lodge. Encouraged by his example, they new 
willingly. tendered their services; the sufferer was present- 
ly conveyed to the contiguous mansion, and placed upon a 
sofa, when Middleton, who knew the importance of de- 
spatch in such cases, and who fortunately possessed suffi- 
cient surgical skill for the purpose, opened a vein in his arm 
with a penknife, conjecturing, as there was no mark of ex- 
ternal injury from^ the lightning, that the maui had been 
seized with d fit brought on by terror. The blood flowed 
freely, and, as Middleton stood over his patient, compassion- 
ately watching his countenance to catch the first signs of 
returning animation, he observed with surprise that he wore 
a flaxen wig, which having been displaced while they were' 
conveying him to the house, revealed a shock of black hair 
beneath it On opening his coarse smock-frock for the pur- 
pose of giving him air, bis under-garments were found to 
be of m quality very superior to his apparent condition, and 
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ft diamond pin sparkled in the bosom of his shirt Ilis (^•^ 
osity being excited by these appearances, he examined the 
man's features with some attention, and felt confident that 
he bad seen him before, though he could not tell when 
. or where. While he was pursuing this scrutiny, the pa^ 
tient uttered two or three deep-drawn sobs, shuddered 
convulsively all over, and then murmured in a hoarse whis-r 
per — 

'*The judgment of God! the judgment of God! I am 
smitten for my sins. Is there no time for repentance? Oht , 
mercy, mercy!" 

The shuddering returned ; his head, which had been par^ 
iially raised, though he had never unclosed his eyes, fell 
bacK, and he relapsed into insensibility. 

After a brief interval, his lips were again perceived to 
move, and he ejaculated, in so faint a voice as to be scarce- 
ly audible — 

" Where is my darling boy-^my dear Harry 1 Let me — 
let me kiss him before I die!" 

Obtaining from these few words the clew that was want^ 
ing to his memory, Middleton now recognised in the figure 
beiore him the man whom he bad last seen in the livery of 
a coachman, and -whose strange agitation, w*hen they had 
met, coupled with his instant flight from Brookshaw, had 
^iven rise to so^many vain conjectures. Taking no notice 
6f this discovery, he immediately sent for the boy and 
liis auflt, thinking their presence might console the pa- 
tient, who was evidently labouring under great agonv of 
ftrind. They shortly reached the I^ge ; when the child, 
breaking from his companion, burst into the parlour, ex« 
claimins^— 

** Father, dear father ! what hoB happened 1-— what is the 
matterl" 

At the sotind of his son's voice, the sick man drew him-' 
self suddenly up on the sofa, and, as hi» quivering eye» 
peered vacantly around the room, evidently without distin- 

guishing a single object, Middleton now perceived that he 
ad been blinded by the lightning. 
**The darkness of death is upon me!*' groaned the wretch' 
ed man, covering his convulsed eyes with his hands. ** f ^ 
hear my boy's voice close to me, but I cannot see him. Speak 
to me again, Harry." 

The child did so, at the same time kissing biro, and shaking _ 
liifl hand, when the miMclei of the fhther'0 me began to work 
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^ with an irrepressible emotioD: he sobbed, gaspingly, clasped 
his son to his bosom, burst into tears, and fell back with him 
on the sofa, exclaiming — 

"Harry, my darling Harry! — my boy! my boy! my 
boy!" 

As the trehemence of his agitation, which had found vent 
in this passionate weeping, subsided into a seeming exhaus- 
tion, the aunt entered the room, exclaiming, after she had 
i^ectionately embraced him— 

•* Oh, Henry ! if you were well enough to go down upon 
your knees, you should do so this moment to thank the squire 
for having saved your life, as ho did our dear boy*s ! Sure- 
ly, it was the mercy of Heaven that he happened to be in 
the church ; for he it was, as they tell me, who picked you 
up and helped to bring you to his own house, and bled you 
with his own hand, and so brought you out bf the fit which 
would otherwise have been the death of you." • 

•* Oh !" ejaculated the patient, with a groan of agony, 
" this is too much ; it is mdre than I can bear. Am I in 
the htjuse of Squire Middletgn, and has he done all this for 
me? — for such a miscreant — such a villain — such a repro- 
bate — such an ungrateful, hardened, damnable ! Oh ! 

hide rae, hide me ! Away ! away ! — let him not see me— 
bear me away from his house quickly, instantly ! — I would 
rather die any where than Here.*' 

In concluding these words he made a vain ellbrt to Hse 
firom the sofa, when Middleton said in a sootjiin^ voice— 

" My good friend, why should you wish to quit my roof 1 
You are not well enough to be moved. I have already 
sent for a surgeon; and, while you remain in my house,, 
t will attend to you as carefully as if you were my own 
brother." ^ p 

•* Oh, that voice ! thaf voice ! Those words of kindness," 
groaned the man, as he struck his bosom in an agony of re- 
morse, "they make me shudder with horror — ^tlv^ will kill 
me outright ! The surgeon, did you say 1 It is all useless 
— i am a dead man; but I have much to confess before I 
die: it is the only atonement I can make-^my only chance 
of escaping eternal torment Oh! no, no, no, there is not 
any chance for such a guilty wretch as I am !" 

Middleton besought him to compose himself, nrging that 

it was never too late to hope for mercy, ancl offering, if be 

desired religious consdation, to send for the minister whom 

. be bad just beaid jtfeacbiog. ** Not now— not now,'' was 
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the reply; *' to voa, and you only do t; wish to make my con- 
fession. Not for w<»rlds would I let iny boy hear me; take 
Him away, and Mary too; let us be quite alone.'* 

As the room was cleared in compliance with his wi^ 
and he heard the door close, he a^in asked whether they 
were quite alone, and on receiving an answer in the affir- 
mative, clasped his bands togeUier, held them up imploring- 
ly, and, with a passionate ene^, exclaimed, '* Mercy! mer- 
cy! mercy! will you, can you wgive mel" 

**I know not the nature of your offences,'' replied Middle- 
ton ; " but whatever they may be, I forgive them as freely 
as I myself look for forgiveness from Heaven." 

" Bless you I God bless you ! I do not deserve such gene- 
rosity — ^1 cannot believe it possible. — Will you swear not 
to recall your pardon afler you have heard my confession 1" 

** I swear it," said Middleton, giving his hand to the 
blind man as a pledge of his truth; " nay more, I promise to 
pray with you that you may obtain forgivenees from Hea- 
ven, should your sins be of a nature to require it" 

"They are — they are! I fear that I have broken every 
commandment, except committing murder, and even Uiat 1 
have attempted; but if you can forgive me; if you can pray 
for me ; you whom I have so cruelly wronged, I may yet 
hope for mercy from Heayen." 

' " Not only do I renew my pledge of pardon, but if your 
boy should be lefl fatherless, I promise to be a friend to 

him." 

The blood suddenly rushed* to the face of the wretched 
man, who strove eagerly to express the grateful feelings 
with which his heart Was overflowing, but the words were 
choked by his epotion, and it seemed as if he would have 
been suflbcated, had he not again burst into tears, and sobbed 
for sometime like a child. Middleton, i|fler this ebullition 
'had somewhat subsided, desired him to compose himself, and 
then demanded, "Who are you? and how have you wronged 
mel" 

Another struggle of violent emotion denied utterance to 
the sick man, but at length he subdued his organs to obedi- 
ence, and, speaking with rapidity, as if ahxiousto get rid of 
the revolting subject as fast as possible, replied, " My name 
is Henry Clements; I am the villain who was employed to 
efl^t your murder in London; it was not my hand that 
struck you to t}ie earth, but I engaged the ruffians who 
were to despatch you ; and when we threw you into the 
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^ve, none of us doubted that we had succeeded in our ob- 
ject. I am the wretch who wrote you the false and infa- 
mous letter crimihating Miss Norberry, and you will now 
understand the cause of my remorseful agitation and sudden ^ 
flight from Brookshaw, when, in the person whom I had * 
thus atrociously outraged, I discovered the preserver of-my 
dear boy's Hfe." A deep groan concluded this part of his 
confession, and his whole frame shuddered, as if his inmost 
soul were revolted at the statement of his own monstrous 
villany. 

" A new light flashes upon me," said Middleton, •*and in 
spiteof your disguise,' methinks I now recognise the man 
who, when I Was assaulted at Widow Allan's house, was 
addressed by his comrades as Gentleman Joe." 

*' I am that monster," groaned Clements, striking his fore- 
head with his clenched fist 

" Monster, indeed !" cried his interrogator, recoiling with 
involuntary horror. ** What injury had I done you to justi- 
fy so ruthless and deadly a hatred?" 

"None — ^none — ^I knew you not — I had never seen you;— 
but I was in sharp distress — in danger; and a devil — a fiend 
in the likeness of a man, bribed me with gold to practise 
against your life." 

" Gracious heavens ! have I then another enemy still more 
cruel than yourself? Keep me not in suspense — ^his name? 
— ^hisname?" 

"Caleb Ball," said Clements, speaking through his closed 
teeth, and clutching his hands convulsively, as if the very 
mention of the words filled him with disgust and detesta- 
tion. , 

" Impossible ! utterly impossible ! nothing shall persuade 
me to believe so monstrous a fiction. Caleb Ball ! He is 
my cousin — ^my friend. I never did him lin injury in my 
life. Pshaw ! ydur brain is bewildered by your illness — ^you 
know not what you say." 

" There is indeed a fiery anguish in my brain, as if the 
pangs of death were upon me; but well, too well do I know 
what I am saying, and I repeat my woids, it was your cou- 
sm, Caleb Ball, who set me on to murder yoii, who dictated 
the letter about Miss Norberry, and who has since attempted 
to poison you, tbough I was no party to that atrocious deed. 
I have more — ^more — ^mqre to tell you, but I am sinkmg — 
brandy— let me have brandy that I may — that I may— Oh, 
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' mercjr— 4nerc]r — !*' His lips still slowlv moved, but with- 
out any articulate sound, and he feU back upon the sofii, ut- 
terly overcome bv contending emotions, ana the efforts he 
had made to tell his tale, shortly and imperfectly as he had 
been enabled to narrate it 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Wo ; man k dear to man ; the poorest poor .^ 

Long for lome momenta in a weary life. 

When they can know and feel that they have been 

Themselves the ihtbers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessinfs; have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, for this simple cause. 

That we have all of us one human heart: 

WOBDSWORTB. 

Certain it is, that whenever the future is hopeless, the mind is easily 
converted from the rugged to the criminal. 

E. It, BULWEK. 



MiBDLETOM was Still Sitting by the sofa, reflectiDg upon 
the stranffe statement he had just beard, which he attri- 
buted, so lir as it related to Caleb Ball, to mental aberra- 
tion, when the medical man arrived, and, after feeling Uie 
pulse of the patient, recommended that he should be left 
perfectly undisturbed, asliis present exhaustion would pro- 
bably indute sleep, from which he would derive more bene- 
fit than from all the resources of art This prediction was 
verified. He slept for several hours, and though, upon 
awaking, hfs ideas remained for some time perturbed and 
confused, his strength had evidently returned to him,andjii8 
bodily faculties had nearly recovered their pristine vigour. 
As his blindness, however, continued, he could not be per- 
suaded that he was long to remain in a world frd&i which 
he was thus shut out; the fear of immediate death was still 
strongly upon him: and, afler inquiring with much tender- 
ness K>r his boy and his sister, he addressed himself to Middle- 
ton, expressing an anxious desire to give a short account of 
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bis life, in order that he misht explain more fally the ori- 
gin of hia connexion with (Meh Ball, and the circumstances 
that had reduced him from a respectable staUon, to become 
the aasociate of tliievee and murderers. In his compunc* 
tious solicitude to make what atonement was yet possible, 
he desired that witnesses might be present to hear his de- 
position, so that it might be rendered available, should death 
prevent him from 'completing his purpose of unmasking Car 
l6b Ball, by personally confronting hio), and proving. his ne- 
farious misdecd& Middleton suggested that the clergyman, 
miffht attend, as he could remain and pray with him, after 
he nad finished his narration; the proposal was thankfully 
accepted, and Hargrave being presently seated by the bed- 
side, provided with pen and ink to note down the heads of 
the confession, Clements, after many remorseful throes and 
fresh appeals for mercy and forgiveness, thus briefly stated 
the outlines of his melancholy history. 

" Knowing what a vile and guilty wretch I am, and what 
in&mous rbffians I have bad for ray comrades,-you would . 
little imagine, gentlemen, that I have received a good and 
virtuous education, aod once moved in reputable society. 
My father was a small farmer, and, as I was his only son, 
he allowed me to indulge in habits of expense which were, 
perhaps, hardly consistent with my station. I affected fa- 
shionable dress, regularly followed the hunt, and thought 
more of being in at the death than of attending to the busi- 
ness of the farm. Towards the conclusion of the late war, 
my father died, leaving me nothing but the remainder of his 
lease. At the end of a twelvemonth I married the band- 
some, but portionless daughter of a neighbouring farmer; 
and shortly afterwards my troubles began, although I had 
now given up the hunt, abandoned my expensive habits, and 
applied myself to my farming concerns, in which I was as- ' 
sisted by a most industrious wife. My rent had been fixed 
during the war, when com was at its highest rate: prices 
had now fallen very considerably, a young family had in- 
creased my expenses, and, in spite of all my exertions, I 
could not help getting behind hand with my landlord. Un- 
fortunately, he was at this time amusing himself on the con- 
tinent, or he might, perhaps, have granted me some indul- 
gence; for he was a kind-hearted man: but his steward, fiir 
from showing me any raency, turned me out at the expira- 
tion of my lease, seizing .my farming-stock for arrears of 
rent, sold it, at a period of great depression, for half its value, 
and sent me out upon the wide world little better than a 
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beggar, and flcarcely knowioff wfaefe to find a shelter for 
my wife and three young child ren. 

^\ sow took a BDiall cottage, sitoated on the skirts of a 
common, and, by laboaring in the garden, contrived for 
some time to support my.funily, and even to make small^ 
savings, with which I purchased a cow and some other live 
stocky pasturing them on the common. Thus, were we onoe 
more in a state of comparative prosperity. We worked 
hard, it is true, and we had nothing to spare; but we had 
enough: ray wife and I were tenderly attached to each 
other and to. oar children; and, for my own part, I wad bap- 
pier in the cottage^ owing no man a shilUng, than I had ever 
been in the farm, where I Could not avoid hmning into ar- 
rears with my landlord. At this time we went regularly to 
chur-ch, ourselves and some of oar humbler neighbours oc- 
cupyiog a large pew, in what was called the free sittings. ^ 
But this was soon afier taken, by what law I know not, to 
be fitted np with curtains and cushions for a rich family that 
had lately come into the neig'hbourhood, and we were told 
we might sit upon benches fuaced in the great aisle. Per- 
haps,- gentlemen, it was a foolish pride, but I could not for'* 
get that I had once occupied a pew of my own, and I could 
not brook being thus treated. ' What !' I exclaimed, ' are 
the rich to monopolize the next world as well as this? Will 

~ they not even alk)w a poor man to pray beneath the same 

•roof with them, unless he be thrown into a remote comer, 
or mnd in a public thoroughfare, like an outcast, branded 

' with an ignominious pauperism ?' But for the entreaties of 
my wife I should altogether have discontinued going to 

. church ; and, in fact, I soon did.so, owing to an occurrence 
that at cffice wounded my pride, which I had not yet learned 

, to subdue; and irritated my temper, which had always been 
passionate; though my disposition was kind and affectionate. 
*< The footpath that led from the common to the church 
crossed the grounds^and skirted the preserve of a neighbour- 
ing squire, who had made himself odious to the poor by 
piounding their cattle, and by the rigorous ^execution of the 
game laws. This man, with the assistance of a brother ma- 
gislrate, passed an order for shutting up the path, under the 
pretext that the passengers sometimes trespassed, and dis- 
turbed his pheasants. To go round his domain to the church, 
instead of crossing it, added at least two miles to the walk, 
and the same in retarning, which being too much for my 
wife, who was now falling into bad health, I would not suf- 
fer her to attempt it, nor would I quit her for the purpose 
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of doingf 80 myself; pletdinf it wm high time to stay f^wc|r 
from cnarcb, when rich foils gmdged as m decent nttin^y 
md attached more importance to the satibath repose and 
quiet of a pheasant than to the sahration oTa fellow Christ 
tian. My wife, howoTer, still road prayers on Sunday; and 
though my temper had hecome soured, and I gave way to 
ibelings of angiy discontent, I had not yet committed any 
crime. 

^ Alas I my days of innoeence were soon destined to ex^ 
pire. Some of the snrroanding proprietors procmred a law 
mr enclosing the common, which was carried into immedi* 
ate eaiecution, and I found myself, once more, a ruined man. 
Deprived of the free pastura^ which had heen ei^oyed by 
the neighbouring poor from time immemorial, I was obliged 
to sell the whole of my live stock for what it would bring, 
while I could no longer derive emolument from cutting the 
furze, which had also heen an incontested privilege, perhaps 
for centuries. Had we been rich, we might have raised il 
clamour about vested, rights, the sacred nature of ph>perty 
and prescription, and our just claims to indemnity: but we 
were obscure and poverty-stricken, and no one heeded^ our 
complainta Even my.garden was no longer remunerative, 
for tiie distance to the next town was so much increased by 
the new enclosures, that my time was wasted on the road 
till it was scarcely worth while to carry my produce to 
market Had the c»mmon from which I formerly gained « 
my support been appropriated to the production of fixid . fof 
others, 1 miffht have submitt^ to my privation with a better 
grace ; but me part that joined my cottage was added to the 
preserve of the neighbouring squire, and the furze was en* 
couraged in order that it might aflbrd the better cover for . 
hares and foxes. * Ay, ay,' did I often exclaim in bitter spi- 
rit, ' the squire will do any thing for the comfort of beasts 
and birds, but be cares not bow many of his Christian neigh- 
bours are left to starve. One of his gamekeepers shot my 
dog, the only friend left to me in the whole world, because 
he found it one day running over the new enclosures, and 
from that time I began to look upon the squire as my per- 
sonal enemy. 

^ My difficulties rapidly increased : however, a feeling of 
pride, and the remembrance of better days, prevented my 
applying for parochial assistance, and I struggled with my 
fete when I would have done better to submit to it I evea 
became an agricultural day-labourer, than which it is impos- 
sible to conceive a more hopeless and wretched destiny. By 
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BOW Buumfacturing piocen^ the lovesl ottiaaii raajr adiieve 
fertaae and distinction. I have seen enormoos capitaKiata^ 
and leading men in the state, whose fathers .weie coramoA 
weavers; iSit the niral labourer has not even hope to cheer 
kim; he can never emerge, never break the chain of servi* 
tude^ whatever mav be his industry, his strength, or his ta* 
loit He sees nothing before him but incessant drudgery 
for a pittance that will scarcely keep life abd soul togetbe^^, 
th^ dismal prospect being wound up by the hardships of a 
PQ$Hr«hou8e, from which he can only be released by death. 

^ The shooting season had now come round; the squire 
had invited a party of sporting gentlemen, who had been 
amnsing thediselves from aii early hour until sunset in the 
preservea, and, as I strayed disconsolately homewards in 
the evtming to my necessit6us family, I reflected upon the 
strange laws which appropriated certain wild animals to the 
ami)taement of a privileged class, whilst the poor and the 
hungry, who had certainly as much natural nght to them, 
and infinitely more need of them, were unrelentingly pu* 
nisbed, if tbfey presumed to interfere with Uie recreations of 
the rich. These thoughts came into my head at an unlucky 
moQ^ent, for just then a wounded hare crossed my path : it 
was the dusk of evening; the poor creature was limpmfir 
away to die in some hedge, where, in all probability, it wot^ld 
never haye^ been found. I put it out of its misery by a blow 
of my stic£, and was carrying it home to my family, when 
two of the squire's gamekeepers overtook me^ instantly 
aeized me as a poacher, and the result of this unlucky ex* 
ploit was my qammitta! to the county jail for three months. 
Here I associated with hardened and depraved felons, by 
whonr I was so effectually corrupted, that when I left prison, 
at the expiration of my sentence, I was little better than 
themselves. 

^My wife, who might have redeemed me from the ev^- 
eourses upon which I was rushing, had expired during my 
confinement, having caught the fever which bad previously 
earried off our ddest chUd. I soon followed anotiber to m 
mve, and there now only remained to me the youngest, my 
darling Harry, whose lire you were the means of ^vinff. 
All these losses only hardened my heart, particularly towards 
the squire, whom I considered the aothor of my misfortunes, 
thongh I didiiot limit my feelings of enmity to a single in- 
dividual. All mankind seemed to have declared war against 
tud: Ibefan to practise fanstiMes in retoraagMost all man- 
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kind, and, when by poaching and pilfbring I had made the 
couiitiy too hot to hold me, I betook myself to London, wHere 
I joined some of my old jail vcquaintance, and soon became 
a regular and expert thie£ 

** You may think it strange, gentlemen, bnt, knowinj^ that^ 
I was superior to my comrades by birth and education, I 
piqued myself upon being more gentlemanfy in mv appear- 
ance and demeanb«r,>studying the fiishions in my dress, and 
Qven affecting the foppery of rings and jewels; while, in ^ 
the use of slang language, and in the vulgar profligacy of ^ 
ray life, I was scarcdy to be distinguished from the lowest 
of my associates. A more excusable pride made me con- 
ceal my real name, and assume that of Joseph Hudson, 
which, in conjunction with my pretensions to gentility, pro- 
cured for me the nickname of GrentieoMkn Joe, while my 
ability to sing a merry song, my appearance and address, kx 
perhaps my reckless gaiety, ofrcn the result of desperation, 
obtained me introductions to some of the loose women alk)ut 
town, who wanted a lively companion, capable^ ef acting, 
upon occasion, the part of a bully. Tt was in such society 
that I first encountered Caleb Ball, who gave up his nights 
to feasting, riot, and gambling among adventurers and pro- 
fligates, and lavished his money upon the most licentious 
womefi of an abandoned class. Upon these occasions, how- 
ever, he assumed a difierent name, and it was not until I 
.hixd known him some time that I accidentally,discovered 
his real one.** 

*' Nay,** interposed Middleton, " now am I qult€( sure that 
you are mistaken as to the identity of my cousin, Who w^s 
always remarkable ibr his punctual^ attentjfn to business, 
and never could have had any such sums to scatter." 

" Whence he procured his money I know not, for at the 
gaming-table he was generally a loser; but for any sensual . 
enjoyment or extravagant night-freak, his cash was ever 
ready and abundant; and, as to his seeming attention to 
business, I have oHen assisted him at an early hour of -the 
morning to rig himself out in his demure-looking city dress, 
and helped him into a hackney-coach, that be might arrive 
at the counting-house in time to take his station at the desk 
and gull old Hurlo-thrumbo, which was the appellation he 
l^enerally. bestowed upon his uncle Sir Matthew, when talk- 
mg of him to his confidential friends." 

"AH this iniquity appears still incredible to me," said 
Middleton; "but proceed, proceed — ^I shall be the better 
enabled to judge when you have con^ileted your narrative..** 
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«Upott d&e oceuion,'* reefniied ClemeAla> I was in great 
distress for fifty guinesa I bad been concerned in a capital 
felony ; a knavish constaUe discovered me as i was retreat- 
ing from the premises, and threatened to have me immedi- 
ately apprehended, nnless I gave him the sum I have men- 
tioned for htt£^-money. Death might have been the consei- 
<|nence--»transportation for life was the least I had to fear, 
u convicted. The fellow required instant payinent* and I . 
happened at that moment to be almost penniless. Having 
always seen Caleb Ball so flush of money, I applied to Mm 
£)r assistance, frankly stating, for I knew he was not squeam- 
ish, the perilous dilemma in which T was placed. After hear- 
ing' me out, he tailed his box, took snufi; and said, in his 
cold, drawling, manner, 'Joe, your situation is desperate; 
the halter is already it>und your neck, and if you must 
eome to the crap, you may as well swing for a sheep as a 
jamb. If you will do a little job for me, you shall not only 
have the fifty guineas down, but twenty-five for each of yout 
comrades, and I will, besides, stand yoor friend in all fu- 
ture scrapes.' He then stated that he wanted me to despatch 
a fellow ^f the name of Middleton, urging how easily and 
«ecurely it might be effected in his evenmg visits to, the 
lonesome hovels of Petty France; and adding that we mi^ht 
expect a handsome booty besides, as he generally carried 
his pockets well lined with gold. Amidst all my misdeeds, 
I had never yet been concerned in bioodsbed, and at first I 
recoiled, not without a sbudder, from his horrid propositimi; 
tmt he reminded me of the perflons predicament in which I 
Was placed — maintained that self-preservation was the first 
law of natiM^ — told me that it was better to ipflict death 
than sufifer f^-H3pread ant before me the fifly guineas, and; 
finally, conquered all my scruples. Ask me not the parti- 
culars of that dread&l tfiasaction; I cannot bear, even now, 
to think of it^ and do not, oh, do not recall th^ pardon you 
lutve so iBoIemnlsr ipnMionncedf— promise it to me again.'* 
Clements stretoiied out his hands in tti agony of remorse^ 
MMdleton complied jBvith kis request, Ikd then said — 

SupMsing that yon are not mistaken in the identity ot 
Cdeb Ball, and ^u admit that your tempter assumed a dif> 
f^nt name, wlial; reason can yon assign for his animoBity 
against me, for his even seeking my lifel" 

^ I never asked, and I never heard him ttttXe it; J only 
Inibw that he was easceeduigly wroth wlien he found we 
Ind not accomplished our purpose, and particidarly cotft* 
rUbed tint tliad qidte nnstatei;! liisiffden^ ill eslgiyiQf 
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with Jthe resurrection-men to conceal, yoor body in the mte 
from which it waa intended to remove the oorpee of Widow 
Allen." 

*' How came that purpoee to be frustrated V^ 
*' We were scared away by the police, imd never had an 
opportunity of returning before daylight Caleb Ball meant 
us to have left you in the cottage or in the street, afler 
having rifled your pockets, -that it might appear you had 
been robbed and murdered by common Sieves, since it was 
his object, as be said, that your death should be publicly aiid 
immediately known.*' 

"Most strange!'* exclaimed Middleton. "And how can 
you explain the remarkable fact, that none of your confede- 
rates ever turned king's evidence!" 

" Ball tol^ me that he bad cuonuigly deterred you from 
ofiering a large reward; but to make all sure, we contrived, 
to have my two confederates apprehended for some former 
misdemeanor, and they were shortly afterwards^ transport- 
ed. To secure my secrecy, he gave me small sums of 
money from time to time, and fed mo with promises of more. 
I was well paid for writing the letter about Miss Norberry: 
I wais offered a round sum for copying out another, and a 
still larger one if I would attempt to poison you; but this 
happened after you had saved my dear boy's life, and I not 
only indignantly rejected his proposition, but threatened to 
bring bim to public shame, if he did not forego his infamous 
hracticcs against your life. In fact, we have both of us . 
been lit^ing iu a state of enmity and misery ever since, at 
least if I may judge by my own feelings; for as often as I 
had occasion for money I extorted it from himby menaces, 
and in return, he never failed to threaten tint he would 
rid himself of my importunities by having me hung." 

" What is your reason," asked Middleton, " for supppeiog 
that it was Oaleb Ball who sought to ppison me?" 

" Because he had previously proposed that I should do 
it ; but more especiallv because I met him on the very 
night of the attempl^ lurking about the plantations in the 
disguise of a Jew. He did not recognise me^at first; for 
when I ran down to Brookshaw to see little Harrv, I left off 
my coachman's livery, lest you should meet and question 
me, and wore a dark-^coloured smock frock. Guessing that 
he was. about ^ome fresh mischief, I affain threatened to ex- 
pose, him; but he told me nobody would believe me, since hiA 
character as a respectable citizen was above all suspicion — 
seminded me that my life was in his hands-Ktesired me ta 
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take care of my ofwn neck : we parted with dittUud defiance, 
and I have never seen him since*" 

^ But why did you not infonn against him/' asked Har- 
. grave, ** for you must have heard U»t he had a second time 
attempted to destroy your bene&ctor ?" 

^ Why, sir, I was frightened by his threats, when he told 
me that the oath of a notorious thief would weigh nothing 
against that of a well-known merchant, connected with one 
of the first houses in the city, and that I should only be put-" 
ting my own neck into the halter, if I attempted to throw 
a noose over his. God knows my life was miserable enough ; 
but I was afraid to die, as well I might be, and so I am still ; 
and then I thought what woulif become of my poor boy, and 
my sister, if I' were to be tak^n off or transported. In all my 
distresses, I never suffered them to want for any thing, 
though I ought not to boast of it, for the money I sent them 
was never honestly gained : but 'tis hard, gentlemen, very 
hard, to see one's own flesh and blood, especially if they 
have known better days, asking bread of the parish. Olr! 
my pride, my guilty pride ! it has been the ruin of me !" 

Overcome by a fresh ebullition of tenderness and remorse, 
the wretched man clasped his hands together, burst into 
t&ars, raved incoherently about his boy, and then implor^ 
Hargrave to pray for him,' if he thought that such a vile 
sinner as himself could ever hope for mercy. Middleton 
withdrew, and at the expiration of an hour, was rejoined by 
Hargrave, who informed him that he had left Clements in 
a very penitent and more composed state, and had promised 
that his boy Should pass the following day with him. They 
novjL held a consultation as to the proper steps to be adopt- 
ed, Hargfave suggesting that the accomplice should be eon- 
fronted' as speedily as possible with ^ileb Ball, of whose 
guilt, from the description he had given of his person, and 
other corroborating circumstancfes, it was scarcely possible 
to entertain a doubt . To this ojunion, Middleton assented 
with a groan, adding, that his cousin must unquestionably 
be mad, since there was no other way of accounting for 
sucH mingled folly and atrocity ; but agreeing that it would^ 
be right to bring him face to fiice with his accuser,* as 
soon as the latter should be well enough to go up to Lon- 
don. 

On the nlDming of the second da^, Clements found, on 
awaking, that he had recbvAed his eye-sight, an occur- 
rence which only filled him with firesh misgivings. Dvring 
his blindness, he had made up his mind to die; but nosoon- 
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er wis herMoEed to the YisiUe worid, and to 1^ oooae- 
quent hopes of life, than the terrors of a poblio ezecut^, 
•nd the indelible, disgrace that would be entailed upon his 
boy, haunted his iioaginatioD With the most hideous phan- 
tasms. MiddletoD, luiving renewed his solemn aasaraace, 
that he would never proceed criminally against him, and 
that he would always be a friend to his boy, the wretched 
man once more recovered bis seH^possesaon, and on the 
fidloWing day declared himself well enough to proceed to 
London, fi>r which place thejr accordingl;^ took their depal>^^ 
tore, HaTgnye^ at the solicitatioii of las friend,' consent- 
ing to accompany tbcm. . ■ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Por.—'U he not able to discham the money 1 
Baas.-^Yen, here I tender it for um in the court. 

Mnxkant qf Ftmee. 

What if thy enterpriee— thy aim— thy object 1 
Haat honestly confeased it to thyself? 

CfUridgel's TFaOfiutein, 



It was agreed that their proceeding should be as secret 
as possible, in order that Sir Matthew and the &milj in 
g'eneral might be spared the pain and disgrace of an expo- 
sure, should Caleb prove to be as deeply implicated as it 
was feared. The unexpected tidings they received on 
reaching Ball's residence in the city, was of a nature that 
almost dissuaded Middleton from executing his purpose ; 
for he found that his cousin had been married two days be- 
fore, and had gone to spend a week with bis bride at Salt 
Hill. . " This man cannot be guilty," he ejaculated ; "im- 
possible ! impossible ! If he were leading the profli^te 
life we have heard, and engaged in such murderous designs 
he could never, never think of marria^." 

" In that case," said Hargrave, it is more than ever ne- 
cessary for his own exculpation, and for the honour of your 
family, that the charges against him should be fully and 
fitlally disproved. I am for proceecling instantly to Salt 
Hai." "^ 

This-consideration, coupled with the recoljection that it 
was. indispensably necessary to discover and unmask bis 
secret enemy before he could again offer himself to Chritty 
Norberry, overcame Middleton's scruples, and with a heavy 
heart, he stepped into a post-chaise, which was ordered ta 
drive to Salt HilL Clements suggested, that they dioQld ■ 
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take officers with them, for the purpose of securing the cul- 
prit; bat this was overruled by Middleton, who, with a 
characteristic generosity, had predetermined to give him 
an omrtunity of escaping from England, in case he ac- 
knowledged his guilt and explained the grounds of his un- 
accountable eamity. _ Still, however, he cherished a faint 
hope that he might prove innocent, though the kind wishes 
of his |[entle heart were little seconded ^ the convictions 
of his judgment; for, during their drive, Clements had men- 
tioned several minote paiticulars that powerfully corrobo- 
rated the statement he had made. 

On t&eir arrival at Salt Hill, they learned that the newly 
married couple were in a sitting-room up stairs. Clements, 
having thrown off his smock-frock, had resumed his ordi- 
nary dress, and the three men following close upon one 
another! suddenly entered the apartment where the bride 
and* bridegroom were seated at table, partaking of a morn- 
ing collation, the former being occupied at the moment in 
pouring out a glass of champagne. Exclamations of amaze^ 
ment burst from the lips of several of the party, and well 
they might from those of Middle'ton and Hargrave, who in 
tiie Inride recognised the weU known Clara Manning, alias 
Gfaua HortoD, to whom each' of them had once been pas- 
sionately attadied— -U> wh«mi they had both been betrdthed. 
The splendour of her tk^ss could not eoncOal the rapid de- 
cay of her beaut^-^a ptocesa which seemed to have been 
aeeelerated by sickness and anxiety rather than by the 
ravages of time. Aghast with astonisbn^ent, the whole 
party plreserved, for sosoe seconds after the first burst of 
woiroer, a profound s^nce ; while the eyes of Caleb Ball 
fflaneed rapidly from the door to Clements, and thence to 
his oompaniol», as if anxious to gather the purport of their 
imweloome visit Reddening with mingled scorn and an- 
ger, the bride at length fbimd words to demand the mean- 
ing of such an unwarrantable intrusbn ; when Middleton, 
anxioiiB to spare her feelings^ replied that they came upon 
a most distressing errand, wod implored het to withdraw 
while they interr^ated her husband. - ^ 

«Nor* was tiie indignant reply; '* I am his wife, and I 
iosist Wfoa remaining where I am." 

As her look and tone be^Hike an unflinching purpose, 
Middleton replied-^ 

^^ I am truly sorry for it: yoa leave us no alternative, and 
we moat fidfil, without debiyy the painfid misnoQ upon which 
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HimniT0 then stepped Ibrwai^ and diftincUy tecapitu* 
kted au the chArgm broogiit forward by dements, during 
which the leaden oonntenanee of the accused nnde^irweat 
no change, though be repeatedly took snuff with a nervoue 
eageruess, while the perspiration that oozed from his fore* 
head bet^yedthe inward wcKrkings of bis mind. 

^Have you done?'' he asked as Hargrave concloded; 
"have you dj;HM?"-^and his restless eye still glanced at 
the wmdows and door, as if thoughts of escape were hcmry* 
iDg through his mind, " Then I will prove this Clements to 
be so base a scoundrel, and so infamous a liar, that iny coin 
sin and his friend sfa^l blush to have ever listened to hkn, 
and still more, that they should have insulted me by such 
horrible susfHciona M7 dear Gale, has this miscreant, 
whom I pledge myself to bring. to the gallows, adduced a 
single proof agiGtinst me beyond his own unsupported asser'r 
tion, which, even had it been an oath, would not have been 
worth a rush?" 

'* None whatever ; but he has mentioned circumstances 



** I can explain, thepi all. Iiet him be kept in confinement 
for only two days, which can be. no hardship, since he is ah 
avowed and notorious thief, and I undertake to disprove, to 
your entire satis&ction, every, one of his in&mons calum* 
nies, which are only advanced for the sake of extorting 
money." 

"Or, in other words," said Clements, "you want two 
days to effect your escape from the country. I have no ob» 
jection to be confined myself; but I demand—*-" 

At this moment a noise was heard without, and an at* 

tempt was made to open the door, which was prevented by 

Clements, who suddenly turned the lock, imaginin^^that 

, some of Ball's unprincipled associates might be commg to 

rescue him. 

" Open the door instantly !'^ was uttered in a loud and 
imperative tone of voice, while the lock was violently 
ahaken. 

"No one can be admitted at present," said Clements, se^ 
ting his back to the door. 

Hargrave and Middleton looked at one another, wonder* 

Jng what this clamorous and authoritative demand toight 

mean; while the bride, turning pale, clung for protection to 

her husband, who took hurried pinches of snuff without al* 

tering a muscle of hia &ce. 

" Nay, then," cried a voice from without, " we act in the 
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king's iiame» aod we mtuBt use force ;** with which wotds 
the door was violently broken open, and two officers of jus* 
tice, followed by three gentlemen, hastily entered^the room. 

" Mr. Ball,'* said one of the former, advancing toiCl^ds 
him, ''you are bur prisoner: 'we have a warAintfor your 
apprehension; you stand charged ivith forgery to a large 
amount" 

** Forgery ! 'exclaimed Ball ; and, as he cast a; hasty glance 
at one of the gentlemen, and recognised the banker whom 
he- had defrauded, he continued, in a voice of calm and sul- 
len desperation, ''Ha! the game is all up, I see. Fool that 
J was to linger here! I thought I had five or six days good. 
Well, well — this ends the farce !'^ So saying, he hastily 
snatched a phial from his waistcoat pocket, plucked out the 
cork, and was -applying it .to his lips, when his wife, with a 
cry of terror, struck it from his hand, and it#^as dashed to 
pieces on the floor. 

For the first time her husband's countenance underwent 
& change, and an expression of fell malignity distorted his 
features as he cried in a wrathful voice — 

"Curses upon you, wretched woman!— -what have you' 
done ? I was about to ofiTer you the only atonement in my 
power, by making you a widow : I will now punish your of* 
ficious prevention of my purpose by apprizing you that you 
are the wife of Caleb Ball, who confesses himself guilty of 
every thing with which he is charged, and who must perish 
ignominiously upon a scaffold, because you would not sufier 
him to die like a gentleman !" At these words, he threw 
ofi^ from his arm the miserable woman, who fell instantly 
into violent hysterics, and being borne out of the room by 
Middleton and Hargrave, was committed to the care\of the 
landlady and her female servants. 

On their return, they found Ball sitting in a chair, band- 
cufied, with an officer on either side of him ; while the^n- 
tlemen were consulting earnestly together in another part 
of the room. Every thought..of his own wrongs, manifold 
and grievous as they were, having been driven from the 
generous mind of Middleton by horror at the new charge 
brought against his cousin, and the fri^tful consequences 
to which it might lead, he. implored the strangers to accom- 
DUiy him to an adjoining apartment; which they had no 
9b)er reached than he demanded the particulars of the ca- 
pittl ofience with which the prisoner stood charged, and 
wa% informed that he had forged acceptiuices to a large 
amount, which had been paid by the bankers, without the 
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S&iallest hope of recovering the money, since they had as* 
certained that the whole of it had been lost at the gaming- 
table. 

"Is there no- hope of hushing tip or compromising this 
dreadful affair 3" demanded MiddletoDy in great pertuFba<^ 
tion. 

" None,"^ replied the hanker: " we have fully made up 
our minds that the law shall take its course, unless, indeed, 
the whole amount should be refunded to us, of which we 
have now no expectation whatever.*' 

" Why not? Large as is the amount, arid unpardonable 
as has been the conduct of my unfortunate cousin, I am con- 
fident that Sir Matthew would much rather advance the 
whole-sum than sufier his own nephew to be brought to a 
public and ignominious death.*' 

** Sir Matthew ! have you not then heard that his houso • 
has this morning stopped paymenti" 

" Gracious heaven ! what house ]" 

" That of Middleton, Thwaytes, and Hobson, the junior 
partners of which, taking advantage of Sir Matthew's ab- 
sence at the sea-sidd, and acting, in conjunction with Mn 
Ball, have embarked in such wild speculations, both in 
stocks and merchandise, all attended with enormous losses, 
&r which the house are accountable, that Sir Matthew was 
no sooner apprized of this frantic course than he gave im- 
mediate orders for stopping payment" 

" But surely there will be a considerable surplus; my fa- 
ther was reputed wealthy ; his fortune cannot all be gone.'^ 

" It grieves me tp say that Sir Matthew, for whom I have 
a sincere respect, is a beggar. So &r from any surpfus, there 
will Be a considerable deficiency," 

Middleton sank into a chair, burying his face in his hands 
to hide his tears, which, however, trickled through his fin- 
gers, and betrayed the gush of filial tenderness and sorrow 
that he would fain have concealed. In a few minutes he 
recovered his self-possession, for a sudden thought had dart- 
ed across his mind, and his look was animated with hope, as 
he eagerly demanded of the banker whether he had'^ever 
been at Brookshaw. " Yes, in the time of your godfather, *''*^-^. 

old James Gale," was the reply. 

" Then you know the extent and value of the property. 
Would it produce, if sold, enough to cover your demand 
against Caleb Ball r 

" Certainly, more than enough," 

Vol.. II. 17 
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''Then take it; it is yours! I would part with a hQn<* 
dred Brookshaws ratber than that my dear father, at such a 
moment of distress, should suffer one additional pang. I 
know him well; he is proud of his iair fame; he is^nd of 
Caleb ; and though this feeling must now naturally cease, I 
verily believe that he would never show his face again, that 
he would die rather than ^o upon the Royal Exchange, if 
his nephew's public execution were to entail disgrace upon 
his whole fiimily.** 

** Considering your cousin's conduct towards you,|' said 
the banker, " your proposal is magnaoimous, and I accept it 
with gratitude ; but there is no occasion to sell Brookshaw. 
Give me a mortgage upon it to the amount of my loss, and 
I will gladly drop all proceedings." 

*' Agreed !" said Middleton, stretching out his hand, as if 
to bind the bargain ; but be it understood that I stipulate for 
a solemn compact of secrecy. Not an inkling of this trans- 
action must escape, especially to my father. Gentlemen, 
will you all stand bound to this condition^ and will you 
pledge yourselves for the silence of the officers whom you 
have employed 1" 

A willing consent being given to this arrangement, one 
of the party, who was an attorney, drew up a paper, which 
Middletan signed, and it was agreed that the prisoner should 
remain in the custody of the officers at a lock-up house, un- 
til the proper legal instruments could be prepared and mu- 
tually executed. It was farther stipulated that Middleton 
should be allowed to interrogate his cousin, .without any 
witnesses, before he was conveyed to his place of confine- 
ment, for which purpose he betook himself to the adjoining 
apartment, and desiring the officers to wait outside the door, 
seated himself by the side of Ball, whose hand-cufii had not 
been removed. His countenance had resumed its stolid, 
imperturbable expression, and his leaden eye remained fixed 
upon the floor. '* Caleb!" said his cousin in a mild tone, of 
voice, *' do you really mean to confess yourself guilty of all 
the heavy charges brought against you by Henry Cle- 
ments 1" 

" Ye& If I am to be hanged for forgery, what is the use 
of denying themi Let that answer suffice for all. I will 
not be pestered with interrogatories. I know my fate, and 
am prepared to meet it : I should be still more bo if I could 
get at my snuff-box." 

Thouf^h not a little surprised at such a remark in so try- 
ing a crisis, Middleton kindly took out the box and held it 
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to his nose, when he drew a large portion of its contents 
into his nostrils, and seemed gratified by this little act of at- 
tention. " But if you were not to be hanged for forgery," 
resumed Gale, — " if by mortsa^ing my estate at firoo^haw, 
and paying the amount of their loss, I prevailed upon the 
bankers to drop all criminal proceedings, would you pledge 
yourself to give me full and complete information upon eve- 
ry point connected with the charges of Henry Clements 1'* 

" I am not an idiot,*^ was the sullen answer ; ** and though 
I had resolved to die if my forgeries were detected, an(i I 
could not escape from England witliin a week, as I had in- 
tended, I had much rather live. I am just married, you 
know/' There was a sneer in his tone, while tlie slight 
curl of his lip approximated towards a bitter smile. 

^ I am happv then to inform you that ^our life is saved,'* 
resumed Middleton, '^ for I have made this arrangement with 
the bankers, who have given me a written engagement to 
fitop the prosecution." 

** Have theyl — ^have theyf cried Ball, and his usually 
dull and fishy eyes, after moving rapidly from side to side, 
became again fixed upon the floor, as if he were weighing 
the consequences of this sudden change in his fate, for 
which, however, he did not express one word of thanks to 
his cousin, who added, "Remember, Caleb, that every thing 
will depend upon your giving me frank and explicit answers 
to all ray questions." 

" Will you pledge me y6iir honour that if I do so you will 
never take advantage of my replies, never institute proceed- 
ings against me?" 

*^ I promise this most S(^emnly " 

^' Speak, then; you have removed every impediment to 
my making a full and free confession." 

" In the first place, did I ever of[end you, — ever do you 
an injury 1" 

" Never r 

" Why then did you s^ek my life with such a remorseless 
perseverance 1" 

" Did you ever read old Gale's will? In order to deter 
you from leading a single life, which he always declared 
had been a miserable one to himself, he conditioned that, in 
the event of your dying unmarried, the Brookshaw estate 
ishould come to me." 

** I had quite forgotten it ; but — gracious heavens ! is it 
possible, is it to be ^lieyed that for sp ba^e and sordid au 
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object you would have condemned me^ a violent and cruel 
death T 

" Ay !" said Ball, with a sullen nod. 

" And was it to prevent ray marriage with Miiss Norberry 
that you procured those infamous letters to be written ?" 

The " ay " was repeated^ in precisely the same tone and 
manner. 

" And with a similar view you doubtless employed some 
accomplice to conceal himself in the china-closet at Maple 
Hatch r' 

" It was myself whom you pursued on that occasion.'^ 

" You ! — ^you !— impossible r how comes it that I did not 
recognise you 1" /, 

** I wore a mask. When you had wrenched the pistol 
from me, and I found myself in your power, I pretended to 
be wounded. You ran for succour, and I was thus enabled 
to make my escape." 

" You are the stranger,, then, whom we saw more than 
once lurking about the premises, after you had failed in your 
attempt to poison me. What was your object 7*^ 

" Cannot you guess it 1" 

" Caleb Ball ! Caleb Ball ! I believe in my heart that you 
are mad, and the amfazement, the indignation, the horror 
that I might otherwise feel, merges into compassion. You 
were already in comfortable circumstances; you would 
shortly have been a partner in the house ; what necessity 
then, or, rather, what devil can have driven you to the com.* 
mission of such monstrous atrocities V* 

** The gaming-table, which is a whole legion of devils. 
My nights were devoted to it — I could not exist without it 
--1 should have gone mad had I not possessed the means of 
high and desperate play. To procure these means I stuck 
at no enormity. I speculated — I ran in debt, I forged ac- 
ceptances :-— detection, disgrace, a scaffold, were constantly 
staring me in the face. Your death would have given me 
Brookshaw, and the sale of the estate would have enabled, 
me to take up the forged acceptances before they became 
due, and to extricate myself from all my difSoulties. Self- 
preservation, as I told Clements, is the first law of nature^ 
Can you wonder that I wished to save my own life at the 
expense of yours V* 

" Henceforth I ought to wonder at nothing, though I am 
still filled with amazement, that, at such a terrible moment,, 
iii the very crisis of your flite, you could have the temerity^ 
to think of marria^ej' 
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** I did it in selMefence, wfaiciihjastifies emy timg. My 
wife has &ve thousand poimas. From Ibe arnmgemeBtB 1 
^ad made, I caJeolated that my forgeries on tli^ bmkoi* 
could not be 'detected Ibr a week to. come. To*iiioitow I 
should iiave set off for Portsmouth, and on the fidlowiug day 
I should Jiave been sailing' fx New Yoric, having already 
engaged ray passage en bwd an America^ veaseT lyiaif in 
the Downa'* 

'' And does your unfortunate wife know any thing of this 
purposed flight?" 

*' Nothing; but afae seems attached to me^ and I doubt 
not Woold have willingly accompanied me, when i^ undef^ 
stood the necessity for my flight Poor Clara ! I am sony 
for her ; I shall never use her ill ; I have no motive for c|o» 
ing«>.'^ 

/' (5aleb t I have only one more question to ask, and I 
have reserved it for the last, because it is infinitely the most 
important, so far as conoems yourself. Yon are an account* 
aide being, you possess an immortal sou), you lniv« been 
^ucated as a Christian, you most believe inn ibtnre state 
of rewards and punkhments — bow thra can you have so 
seared your conscience as to perpetrate such wanton and 
enormous criraes with so much seeming indiflfeiience 1-^^ 
Above all, steeped as you already are in guilt, how can you 
have dared to riwh into the presence of an ofl^ded God by 
attempting to commit the additional and inexpiable sin of 
suicide 1" 
. *' Have you forgotten that our tutor always assured me I 
was one of the elect — a Teasel predestined from all time Xa 
honour and glory 1 This has been latterly confirmed to me 
by a divine of the same persuasion, with the addition, that 
they who have once been chosen can never forfeit their 
birthright, whatever sins they may have committed. I am 
an antinomian — I have foith— -what n6ed have I of good 
works in this world 1 Ijim one of the elect, how then can 
I forfeit salvation in the next]" 

Shuddering as he heard him, Middleton exclaimed, **Now 
then am I more than ever persuaded that Heaven and the 
gospel cannot possibly have sanctioned that doctrine of our 
tutor, which filled me with despondency and terror, though 
I was free from offence; while it has seared your heart, and 
even given you a presumptuous confidence of Divine favour, 
at the very moment that you have been leading a life of un- 
bridled licentiousness, or meditating schemes of the most re- 
morseless viliany. Caleb Ball, I pity you! Evil instruction 
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hath fiillen fipon the rank spil of an evil raind, and the 
growth has been a frightful turpitude^ upon which it is ap- 
palling to look back, and still more so to anticipate its fu- 
ture consequences. May yoo awake from the delusions of 
your superstitious faith) and by a Hfe of future penitencev 
merit and obtain the f(»rgivene6s of Heaven ! Your ounces 
against myself I have already pardoned, but I will never 
see you again. We part for ever. Farewell !" 

With these words he quitted the ohamber^ the two offi- 
cers who had been .stationed at the door, re-entered it, and 
the prisoner's first and only demand was for snuff, with 
which his hand-cufis prevented him from supplying hiia* 
self! 

Middleton, ever considerate ^r the fbelin^ of others^ 
even of those who had most deeply injured him, hrolke to 
the wretched wife, as tenderly and delicately as he could, 
the painful predicament in which her husband was placed; 
suggesting, that as he must necessarily be accompanied by 
the officers of justice, and conveyed to a phice of confine- 
ment, she would do well to seek some other mode of con- 
veyance, and betake herself to her friends in London. Ter- 
rified, humiliated, and almost broken-hearted, the unfortu- 
nate woman esipressed the deepest gratitude for his kind- 
ness, but declined taking his advice, exclaiming in an inter- - 
val of her sobs and tears, ** No, €aleb is my husband — ^my 
lot is cast — I deserve it— I will do my duty!" 
' A few minutes afterwards. Ball, his wife, and the two o^ 
licers mounted a coach and set off for Iiondon. Middleton, 
agitated by contending emotion», and absolutely horrified at 
the confessions of his -cousin, waited till he had in some de- 
gree recovered himself^ when he rejoined Hargrave, and the 
mends,' still accompanied by Clements^ returned together tpi 
the metrojpolis^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Whiles a wedlock hymn we nng 
feed jrourselvea with qaestioning ; 
- That reason, wonder may diminiih 
How thus we met and these things finish. 

A9 fou Uke it. 

•r 

He, therefbre, who retards the progress of intellect, countenances 
oime — nay, to a state, is the greatest of criminals; while he, who cir« 
culates that mental light, more precious than the lisaal, is the bolieat 
improver, and the surest beaeHictor of his race I 

7%9 Disinoned, 



Ik a few days, all the legal documents relative' to the 
mortgage having been ^xecuted, Caleb Ball was released 
from his confinemeRt, and, accompanied by his wife, pro- 
ceeded to the American vessel in the Downs, on boittd 
which he bad engaged his passage ft>r New Yx>rk. An ac- 
count of their having sailed was shortly afterwards received 
bv Midctleton, in a letter of the most fervid and impassioned 
thanks from Mrs. Ball,' who at the same time, wrote the fol- 
lowing to Chritty Norberry :— • 

"Madam, 

" Before the pilot-^boat leaves us, and I am conveyed 
away, not unwillingly, from a country where for several 
years I have known noUnng but humiliation and anguish of 
mind, I feel myself called upon to perform an aet of justice, 
equally due to yourself, and to the generous, the noble- 
minded man who, at such a sacrifice of fortune^ has rescued 
lus direst enemy from an ignominious death. On interna 
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gating my guilty husband, I find, that in the de&m&tory let* 
ters which he procured to be written to his cousin, he made 
allusion to certain occurrences at Cambridge, wherewii^ he, 
was but imperfectly acquainted, and of which none can ren-. 
deratrue account but Mr. Middletonand myBel£ That 
gentleman has made a vow of secrecy upon the subject^. and 
it is because I know his high and punctilious sense- of ho- 
nour, that I have determined upon the painful, the levolting^. 
disclosures which I am now about to make to yoik 

" How wickedly I forswore myself towarda your brother-- 
in-law, Mr. Hargrave, as well as of the swifl and terrible 
retribution entailed upon my crime, you Iwve doubtless 
heard, for that affiiir was too notorious to be concealed. 
Alas! my punishment did not end with the tragical ca-^ 
tastrophe that then blighted my hopes. I had always beea 
wayward, daring, and self-willed. I was an orphan, living 
with an uncle, my guardian.. He condemned my conduct 
towards Mr. Hargrave so severely^ that, in a moment of ir- 
ritation, I quitted his house, and betook myself to that of a 
distant relative, a woman of eccentric habits and of doubtful 
reputation. Heve I learned to scorn the opinion of th& 
world; to ridicule all those who'had censured me, as prude& 
and pretenders; to cast off the decorous observances of so^ 
ciety, which we branded with the names of squeamishness 
and hypocrisy; and here^ too, I was introduced to compa- 
nions, with whom I ought never to have mingled. As I have 
always found the finilest of my own sex the most cqnsoriouSs 
aod unfingiving, I believe that the purest will generally be the 
moet indulgent towards an erring feUow-creature, or I should 
have never felt imboldeBed to make you the depository of 
my shame. 0^ I pity me, madam, when I confess that, un^ 
d«r the influence of evil exarajrie and my own unregulated 
piaMcaas, I fell from the paths c^ virtue, and eloped fh>m the 
ao«»eof my relative with a married man.^ Pity me still 
more when I tell yoa» that, on awaking from my infatuation,, 
filled with horror and remoreey and expressing a passionate 
anxiety to be restored, if possible, to the station i had for- 
feited, the wretch for whom I had sacrificed every thing^ 
confessed that he wasaliefidy tired of me, observed that it 
was still possible to conceal my guilt, and offered to become 
my confederate in deluding the world, and endeavouring ta 
procure me a respectable husband. 

** To thjs suggestion I gave my consent, although with a 
compunctuous loathing Uuit I should in vain endeavour to de^ 
scribe. Assuming the name and ebaiacter of mf guardiaa 
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uncle, which his age and appearance did not disqualify him 
from supporting, ray accomplice carried me immediately to 
a house in the vicinity of Cambridge, hoping to entrap some 
young and unsuspecting student of the University. Fixing 
for this purpose upon Mr. Middleton,' he contrived to make 
acquaintance with him, and brought him frequently to our 
home, where my deep melancholy — how could I be otherwise 
than miserable? — assisted me in winning the auctions of one 
who was tender and compassionate, because he was himself 
unhappy. Now was my heart exposed to a struggle still 
more lacerating than any with which it had yet been har- 
rowed. I b^me deeply attached to my suitor, and the 
more I loved nim, the more bitterly did I reproach myself 
witii the cruel deception I was about to practise. I had, ne- 
vertheless, agreed to accept him as my husband, and he was 
on the point of writing to demand the sanction of his father, 
when accident discloised to him the real character of my 
companion, and the whole truth of my situation. My pre- 
tended uncle, enraged at this detection, blustered and talked 
of compelling him to his engagement by the alternative of a 
challenge; but Mr. Middleton, who was not a man to be bullied* 
drove him from his presence with upbraidings, and, hasten- 
ing to take a last farewell of me, solemnly bound himself, at 
my earnest prayer, never to divulge my humiliating secret. 

" With a bleeding, an almost broken heart, I suddenly 
quitted Cambridge, in order that we might renew our frau- 
dulent machinations in some other quarter. Soipetimes we 
succeeded in blinding the world, sometimes we were un- 
masked, and oblififed to decamp with a degrading precipita- 
tion. Upon the death of a relative residing abroad, who left 
me a small property, I assumed' his name of Horton, a cir- 
cumstance which materially facilitated our subsequent oj^ 
rations, and procured me admission to that circle at Brigh*^ 
ton, where I was overcome, by so unexpeoledlv encounter^ 
ins the two men to whom I had been betrothed, and whose 
auctions I had justly forfeited by my own inexcusable cri-^ 
minality. 

" Of the indignities and wretchedness that I have en- 
dured, living with a man whiom I detested, haunted with 
the perpetual dread of exposi^re and disgrace, abhorring tlva 
treacherous designs I was ever hatching, and yet incessantly 
renewing them, that I might in some degree recover the 
station I had forfeited^ I will spare both you and myself the 
recital. Suffice it to state, that I at length became acqut^inti 
ed with C^leb Ball ; the motives with which I oonsenled tn 
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marry him, for attachment was out of the question, I have 
already detailed : his sole inducement to the match, as he 
hesitates not to avow, was my little fortune. That we shall 
both be unhappy, it is but reasonable to anticipate ; 'l>ut I 
have the satis&ction of .feeling that my misery will not be of 
long endurance. Sorrow and sickness have already under- 
tmaed my constitution; death, I trust, will ere long release 
me from my woes ; and the world will soon forget that there 
ever existed such a being as the unfortunate, 3xe guilty, the 
wretched, but truly penitent, 

" Clara Ball.'' 

Although Sir Matthew Middleton, whose teliper was cho- 
leric, burst into a paroxysm of rage, on first learning that 
his partners 1^ dissipated, by their wild speculations, the 
fortune that hHad slowly heaped up during a long course of 
industry, he JH^eqiientlv submittcMl to his reverses with a 
better gra6e fflK #uld have been expected. They were ^ 
occasioned by jffe misconduct of others ; they did not im- 
pugn his mercan^U^ sagacity ; they did not affect his cha- 
racter as a man ; 'jftid Siough there may be some justice in 
the Latin adage« that the burden which is well and patiently 
borne soon becomes light, there is, perhaps, more troth, 
where Englishmen are concerned, in the reverse of the pro- 
fNosition. We are all constitutionally grumblers, and some- 
times derive a benefit from complaint, since the grievances 
which might explode in bursts of passion or sorrow, if con- 
fined to our own bosom, soon evaporate through the safety- 
valve of the mouth. So much and so loudly did the worthy * 
Baronet talk of the scandalous maltreatment he had expe- 
rienced, that he quickly ceased to feel it. His conduct was 
in every resnect highly honourable. All was cheerfully 
given up to the creditors ; he returned with his family to the 
house in Laurence-Pouhtney-lane; and, resolving never again 
to expose himself to the risk of a partnership, set vigorously 
to work in recovering some portion of what he had lost 
That benevolent dispensation of Providence which so oflen 
conceals blessings amid the misfortunes with which we are 
visited, and justifies the scriptural averment, that, ** whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth,** was forcibly exemplified in 
the Middleton &mily. Ned Travers, whom the reader may 
recollect as " the first broker on the Russia walk," not only 
lent ^ir Matthew five thousand pouuds to assist him in re« 
commencing business, but renewed his offer to Cecilia, who, 
having always stood well-aflTect^d toward^ her ciYic m\or^ 
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tlwugh she had snared her mother to reject his addresses, 
now gliuHy acc^epted them. The delighted father coaM not 
lose this opportunity of twitting^ his wife, exclaiming, as he 
commonicated the grateful tidings, "Ned *s no jack-a-dan-> 
dy — ^isn't all gold that glistens-Hsan't make a silken parse 
of a |Bow*s ear : donH ask 'ee, Meg, what 'ee think of the eut 
of his coat, but what *ee think of his conduct? T%af8 what 
/ call being a real gentleman, hey ! what, hick !*' 

Cecilia, happy in the name of Mra Travers, shortly af- 
terwards took up her residence in Broad Street Buildings, 
where her father, oii whose spirits the city ah* seemed to 
operate like the laughing or pamdise gas, frequently dropped 
in, to partake of the beef-steak puddings for which IVed's 
cook still retained her celebrity. 

Lady Middleton, a wiser and a happier woman, now that 
she had abandoned all her' iantastical aspirations after ft- 
shionable distinction and was restored to her proper element, 
received marks of attention and friendship from iier old city 
acquaintance with which she could not fail to be highly gjra* 
tified, though the recollection of her past follies was not al- 
ways unattended with humiliating sensations. One of the 
most pleasing results of her altered circumstances was a 
perfect reconciliation with Mrs. Howard Mahby, who pre- 
vailed upon her husband to complete the sum required by 
Sir Matthew as a capital fbr his dew business, and who 
evinced a delicate and generous feeling towards her sister, 
which the latter, now that she was no longer imbittered by 
attempts at rivalry, appreciated as she ought For shining 
in her present station Lady Middleton was eminently qua- 
lified, and she found it much more pleasant to take the lead 
where her claims were willingly admitted, than to dangle 
at the heels of fashion, at the constant risk of being spumed 
away with a contemptnous kick. 

Gile Middleton, who was ever ready to sacrifice the 
dearest wishes of his own heart to the comfort and the in- 
terests of others, remained in London to be present at the 
marriage of his sister, as well as to offer the consolation 
of his presence and the benefit of his advice to his fhther 
itnd motlier ; when he set off for Maple Hatch, his long ab- 
sence from which had in some degree been alleviated by an 
active correspondence with its fair inmate. Here he was 
received by Chritty with an expression of cordial and undis- 
guised delight, that recompensed him in some degree for 
their separation ; nor was he less gratified by her araent ad- 
miration of hie magnanimous conduct towards his coimin, 
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and the great sacrifices he had made to spare the feelings 
and preserve the honour of his family. <*At the time/^ 
said Middleton, ** I gave not a thougrht to the diminution of 
mj fortune, for as the possession of money afforded me no 
happiness, j would not suffer its privation to occasion me a 
moment's annoyance; but latterly it has weighed upon my 
mind more heavily, perhaps, than I ought to have allowed 
it During my late residence in London, dear Christiana, 
I have been feeding myself with the hope that J should re- 
turn to you freed from most of the ol^ections which had 
hitherto thwarted the fondest wishes of my heart. My se- 
cret, my only enemy, is detected and expatriated ; you your- 
self have dispelled the superstition that darkened and sad- 
dened my mind, and other minor impediments are removed ; 
one difficulty, however, still remains, and it is not of a na- 
ture to be easily overcome. Two-thirds of the rental of 
Brookshaw will be absorbed in paying the interest of the 
mortgage^ and though Sir Mattlie w insists on being ultimate- 
ly answerable for the whole amount, and is sanguine that 
in a very few years he shall be enabled to clear me from 
all my incumbrances, I can at present only sue you in foV' 
mA pauperis^ and am almost afraid, by renewing the ofier 
^r of my hand, to ask you to share my humble lot, when I am 

y . sensible that your unrivalled merits entitle you " 

** Nay,^' interposed Chritty, blushing, and speaking in a 
tone of gentle reproach, ** this is equally unworthy of you and 
of me. For shame, Middleton ! Say no more, I beseech 
you, though I know the generous motive by which you are 
actuated. Deem me frank rather than forward, or call me 
proud if you will, when.I declare that I accept your hand 
with the greater pleasure, because our humble fortunes will 
now be nearly equal. You have seen mc the happiest of 
the happy upon a bare competency ; will my felicity be less, 
when, with added means, I am united to a man whose tried 
attachment I can sincerely reciprocate, and whose society, 
added to that of our dear Lucy and her husband, with such 
congenial friends as we may select for our occasional com- 
panions, will supply me all the enjoyments that my utmost 
ambition can desire T* 

, " Dearest Christiana !" exclaimed her lover, snatching her 
proffered hand, and pressing it passionately to his heart, 
** you* are every thing that is generous and high-minded ; 
your cheerfulness and contented disposition will ever be a 
source of wealth, more precious than the mines of Golcon- 
da; and, for my own part, if I can but secure your happi- 
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ttess, which will of course include my own, I shall not care 
whether the mortgage upon Brookshaw be rapidly cleared 
0% or remain as a perpetual incumbrance." 

" Upon^hat subject you cannot fel^l more indifierent than 
I do. To the proud and the luxurious, who foolishly exclude 
then^selves from wedlock, unless they can live in gay cities 
and support 'an expensive establishment, we will willingly 
leave the enjoyment of their selQsh celibacy; we, fortunate^ 
ly, are dwellers in the country, and it will be for Hjfrgrave- 
and our dear Lucy, for yon and for myself^ to prove how 
humble a competency will command the comforts and even^ 
the elegancies of life, as well as how large a share of hap- 
piness may be brought withm the reach of narrow means.'* 

Of the wedding^, which was celebrated shortly afterwards 
in the most' simple and unostentatious manner, we have lit- 
tle to record. Hargrave performed the sacred ceremony: 
Sir Matthew and Didy Middleton wefe present, as well as 
Cecilia and her husband, the latter of whom, blushing and 
apologizing for the liberty he was taking, made very hand- 
some presents to the bride, and to her fi'iends, the Misses 
Talford, who acted as bridemaids. Mr. Norberry actually 
smiled during the whole time that be was in church, while 
Aunt Patty presented her ever-ready snuff-box first to the 
astonished clerk, then to each individual of the party, and 
finally, to the spectators, with accompanying courtesies and 
simpers of more than ordinary depth and suavity. The mar- 
riage dinner, which was given at the Parsonage House,* did 
credit to the hospitality of Lucy, who, having been weep- 
ing with joy all the momin£^, maide ample atonement to her 
guests during the remainder of the day, by a brilliant and 
unabated vivacity, that made every heart as gladsome as her 
own. 

In conformity with a previous arrangement, Maple Hatch 
was given up, and the family removed to the Lod^e, where 
Mr. Norberry was propitiated by a daily modicum of old 
Jemmy Galeae ''London particular" Madeira, and the ex- 
clusive use of a summer-bouse for his afternoon pipe; while 
Aiint Patty presided over the poultry and the garden, never 
failing to carry out her camp-stool every morning, that she 
might sit in the sun, and twiddle her thumbs at eage, as she 
watched old Robin trimming his grotesque favourites, th^ 
huge evergreen peacocks. 

How to dispose of Clements had been a subject of some 
difficult^ No one would employ a man of -sycb abandoned 
character, and rel to tarn hiiii loose and pemllefli epoii the 
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world would alino0t Qeceaeitate a recurrence to his ^rmer 
evil courses. ^ This unfortunate man,'^ said Middletoo, '' i9 
of violent temper: he has a morlMd feeling of disafi^tion to* 
wards what be caUs the injustice cf the world. , Circum- 
stances and evil e»unple have been hia ruin; but his pow- 
erful affection for his child as well as his sister, an^ his 
anxiety to give the former a^rtuous education, convince 
ipe that there is good in his nature, that he is reclaunable 
to societjT ; and I am determined to try the experiment by 
finding him employment up(m one of my &mis." 

Jn this benevolent resolution he persevered, although it 
was loodlv condemned by some oi his acquaintance. No* 
ihing could exceed the gratitude and deliffht of Clements 
when it was communicated to him. " Oh ! sir,*' he ex- 
claimed, ^ onlv let me (mce more follow the plough, and 
smell the fresh earth as I turn it up ; only let me see in the 
hedgei the wild dowers that I loved when I was a boy ; 
only let my darling Harry drive the team ; only let me fe^ 
that I am liviag aa an honest man, and that my dear son 
will never know the miseries of guiltrand I shall be in hea- 
ven 1" 

He was allowed to realize thia wish, and his feelings for 
the moment justified his anticipation, although they were 
quickly succeieded, as he reflected upon his past life, by re* 
morsefiil pangs and an uDConquerable deeiiondency. He 
became moral, industrious, and religious, while his bound- 
less gratitude towaids his benefactor c^en furnished Mid* 
^eton an opportunity of remarking, that there was no more 
effbctual way of destroying yonr enemies, than that of 
making them yoor friends. ClementSy a thoroughly reformed 
character, is now unimpeachable in his* general conduct; 
but he is any thing but a happy man, living in perpetual aiH 
prehension of being visited for some of his former misdeeds, 
while his religious terrors often plunge him into a prostra^ 
tion of spirits from which he cannot te aroused. 

T\m iznfortuDate wife of Caleb Ball was right in her me* 
lanoholy prognostication. She expired on the day afWr her 
arrival at New Yor^; : her husband, who thus became^ poar 
sewed of her property, being still uncured of his addiction 
to high play, prewntfy lost the whole of it at the gaming- 
table aiid WM left, by the ]m/t m^counts, in a state of utter 
destitution. 

One of tba fii«t retiencbmentp practised at Brookshaw, 
WIS. 4^ 4iiBmiintliag of the laboratoryt.the makiteBance of 

wJM4^ h|i4hwii, a/uin^^ wid^ Q 
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^leton abandoned his chemical pursuits without ^rel, the 
reasons that had first turned his thoughts to physical philo- 
sophy being no longer operative, now that he imagined a 
moch larger and more useful sphere to be opened to him in 
the moral world. His originally sanguine and cheerful 
temperament being now rapidljr developed, he would have 
become almost overweening in his confidence of accelerating 
the improvement of. his species, had not hid reveries been 
checked bv the soberer judgment of his wife, who was, how« 
ever, much more anxious to regulate than to discourage his 
enthusiasm. Some tliere were who tauntingly asked liim 
what he could hope to efl^t unaided and alone, with such 
scanty financial means, and without any political or other 
power. " What can I doT' would he reply to such objec- 
tors, with a noble confidence in himself and in his species; 
^\ what can I not do? We hav« found that which Archi- 
medes wanted: the press supplies the resting-place for the 
lever, or rather it is the lever by which even so burnable an 
individual as myself may hope to raise the moral world. 
Let no man, then, distrust his ability to benefit-iiis fellow- 
creatures : the will alone is wanting; confidence gives suc- 
cess; and where the press is free nQthing is impossible. 
Brute force is every where so rapidly succumbing before 
mental pow^, that a thought wiU soon become strcmger 
than & sword, public (pinion more powerful than an army.; 
and the despots who fulminate decrees against the rights 
and liberties (^nations may be compelled to bow down their 
crowned heads to a solitary magioian, sitting in his closet, 
and wielding no other weapon thaa that omnipotent sweid 
of reaaoa*-« pen." 

Excited by these lofVy convictioBB, and animated by a phi- 
lanthropic ardour,.Miad}eton determined not to limit the 
gfiiffce of h» utility to the immediate vicinity of Brookshaw, 
but to dedicate a portion of every year to a tour through the 
different counties of England, on the first oi which exeur- 
sioDS, aecoi&paiyed by the best of aU possible assistants, his 
wife, he was employed, when the manuscript of this work 
was sent to the press, both of them gathering in the gamer 
of their own bosoms an abundant harvest frpm the happiness 
they were disseminating. To contribute to the improve- 
ment of the poorer classes by establishing schools, tempe- 
rance, and friendly societies, and similar institutions is lifid- 
dleton's main object ; bnthiiifiemive not limited to one class 
or to a nngle purpose. ** England, reformed England," be 
ejcclaimed to a friend^ he took leave of him, ^ is now in 
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the crisiB of a political regeneration, which, if I mistake noU 
^ will enable her to emerge from her throes and difficalties, 
like a giant refreshed with wine, and to ire-assert her proud 
prerogative of teaching the nations how to live. For the 
attainment of this glorious end all her sons, without distinc- 
tion, should unite in a solemn league and covenant, the re- 
formers to realize their sanguine anticipations, the anti-re* 
formers to prevent, as far as possible, the evils they have 
prognosticated. In our views we majr have difiered, but let 
each of us believe his opponent to have been actuated by 
motives as honourable as his own, and that none have had 
any other object than th6 advancement and prosperity of 
our dear native land. So shall the whig and the tory, the 
/radical und the conservative, give the right hand of fc^ilow- 
ship to one another, vowing to forget past animosities, and 
to unite in promoting the liberty, peace, morality, and hap- 
piness of a country endeared to us by such august and no- 
ble recollections, aa if each individual felt the patriotic in- 
spiration which led the poet Wordsworth to exclaim,-^ 

In our balls is hung 
Aniiocy of the invineible knigbts of old : 
We sittst be ftee or die, who speak the tongpe 
That Sbakspeare spake:— the ftith and morals bold 
Which Milton held :^n evenr thing we are sprung" 
Of earth's first blood, baye titles manifold.^ 

For his occasional eeoentricitiea of thought and action, 
fi>r his continuing to wear at his heart the miniature of the 
Saviour, in the.telief that it might influence him to a bet- 
ter observance of the Christian duties; for having sacrificed 
a large portion^of his fortune to preserve his direst enemy 
irom shame; and fot receiving into his service an acknow* 
lodged thiefv who had once attempted his life, the hero of 
the preceding pages continaes to receive from some the ti- 
tle of crvuw *Middieton. Whether or not he deserve the 
epithet prefixed to bis name,, we leave to the decision of the * 
reader. 
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PRIVATE MEMOIRS op NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, from 
the French of M. Facvelet de Bovruienne, Private Secre- 
tary to the Emperor. Second American Editi(»n, with great 
additions ; complete in one volume. 

**This English translation, which has been very faithfully rendered, is 
still more valuable than the original work, as upon all points where any 
obliquity from other published recitals occurs, the translator has given sev- 
eral accounts, and thus, in the form of notes, we are presenleiTwith the 
statements obtained from Napoleon's own dictation at St. Helena, from the 
Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, of General Kapp, of Constant, from the 
writings of tlie Marquis of Londonderry, &c." — U. Ser. Jour. 

" The peculiar advantages of position in regard to his present subject, 
solely enjoyed by M. do Bournenne, his literary accomplishments and 
moral qualifications, have alread)r obtained for these memoirs the first rank 
in contempomry and authentic history. In France, where they had been 
for years expected with anxiety, and where, since the revolution, no work 
connected with that period or its consequent events has created so great a 
sensation, the volumes of Bourrienne have, from the /Irst, been accepted 
as the only trustworthy exhibition of the private life and political principles 
of Napoleon. 

•* We know from the best political authonty now li\-ine in England, that 
the writer's accounts are perfectly corroborated by facts.' —Z.i7. Gaz. 
** The only authentic Life of Napoleon extant." — Courier. 
"This splendid pubhcation that literally leaves nothing to be d^iied.-Ailas. 
'These volumes may be read with all the interest of a romance."-Couricr. 
" No person who is desirous rightly to appreciate the character of Bona- 
parte, will neglect the perusal of this work ; whoever wishes to know, not 
merely the Geneml or the Emperor, but what the man really was, will 
find him well pictured here." — TimeR. 

" The completest personal rocolJections of Napoleon that have appeared." 
— Jlfom. Post 

"As a part of the history of the most extraordinary man, and the most 
extraordinary times that ever invited elucidation, these memoirs must con- 
tinue to the latest ages to be records of invaluable interest." — lAt. Gaz. 

NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to the PACIFIC and BEH- 
RING'S STRAIT, to coK)perate with the Polar Expeditions : 
performed in His Majesty's shipBlossom, imder the command of 
Capt F. W. Beechey, R. N. in the years 1825, 26, 27, 28. 8vo. 

** The most interesting of the whole series of expeditions to the North 
Pole." — Quarterly Review. 

" This expedition will be for ever memorable as one which has added 
immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we inhabit." — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

" Captain Beechey's work is a lasting monument of his oAvn abilities, 
and an honor to his country. — IM. Gaz. 

A GENERAL VIEW of the PROGRESS of ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth centuries. By Sir James Mackintosh, M. P. In 8vo. 

" This, in our humble opinion, is the best oflspring of the pen of an au- 
thor who in philosophical spirit, knowledge and reflection, richness of 
moral sentin&ent, ana elegance of style, has altogether no superior — per- 
haps no equal — ^among his contemporaries. Some time ago we made co- 
pious extracts from this beautiful work. We could not recommend the 
whole too earnestly." — National Gazelle. 
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CABINET LIBRARY. 



No. 1.— NARRATIVE OP THE LATE WAR IN GEIU 
MANY AND FRANCE. By the Marquess op London- 
DEEBY. With a Map. 

No. 2.-J0URNAL of a NATURAUST, with plates. 

No. a— autobiography of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

With a portrait. 
No. 4.— MEMOIRS of SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Mrs. 

A. T. Thomson. 

No. 5.T-LIPE of BELESARIUS. By Lord Mahon. 
MIUTARY MEMOIRS of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
By Caft. Motle Sherer, Author of Recollections of the 
Peninsula. In 2 vols. 18ino. 

*' The tone of feeling and reflection which pervades the work rs in the char- 
acteristic mood of the writer, considerate, ardent, and chivalrous; his princi- 
ples, as might be expected, are sound and independent, and his language is 
frequently rich in those beauties which distiniruish his previous writings. To 
us it appears a work which will not discredit its illustriouis subject." — United 
Service Journal. 

IN PRBPARATION. 

GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY, bemgr a Companion 
to the Journal of a Naturalist 

" The Cabinet Library bids fair to be a series of great value, and is recom- 
manded to public and private libraries, to professional men, and miscellaneous 
readers generally. It is beautifully printed, and furnished at a price wtiich will 
place it within the reach of all classes of society."— ./ffmertcan Traveller. 

". The series of instructive, and, in their original form, expensive works, 
which these enterprising publishers are now issuing under the title of the 
"Cabinet Library," is a fountain of useful, and almost universal knowledge ; 
the advantages of which, in forming the opinions, tastes and manners of that 

Eortion of society, to which this varied information is yet new, cannot be too 
ighly estimated."— AVietoaa/ JoumtU. 

** Messrs. Carey and Lea have commenced a series of publications under the 
above title, which are to appear monthly, and which seem likely, fk-om the spe- 
cimen before us, to acquire a high degrue of popularity, and to afford a mass of 
various information and rich entertainment, at once eminently useful and 
strongly attractive. The mechanical execution is fine, the paper and typography 
excellent.'*— JVa«Avt//e Banner. 



heemoirs of thb life: of sir ivalter ralsoh, 

'witli some Account of the Period In wliicli lie U-ved* By 
tlRS. A. T. THOMSON. l¥ltli a Portrait. 

" Such is the outline of a life, which, in Mrs. Thom^ion's hands, is a mine of 
interest: from the first page to the last the attention is roused and sustained, 
and while we approve the manner, we still more applaud the spirit in which it 
is executed."— JLtterary Oaictte. 
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-Plantg, trees, and stones we note ; 



Birds, insects, beasts, and rural things. 

** We again most strongly recommend this little unpretending volume to the 
attention of every lover of nature, and more particularly of our country read- 
ers. It will induce them, we are sure, to examine more closely than they have 
been accustomed to do, into the objects of animated nature, and such examina- 
tion will prove one of the most innocent, and the most satisfactory sources of 
gratification and amusement. It is a book that ought to find its way into every 
rural drawing-room in the kingdom, and one that may saf(fly be placed in every 
Iady*s boudoir, be her rank and station in life what they may.'"— Quarterly Re- 
view, No. LXXVIII. 

"We think that there are few readers who will not be delighted (we are cer- 
tain all will be instructed) by the * Journal of a Naturalist.' "—Monthly Review. 

*' This is a most delightful book on tlie most delightful of all studies. We are 
acquainted with no previous work which bears any resemblance to this, except 
' White's History of Selborne,' the most fascinating {Mece of rural writing and 
sound English philosophy that over issued from the press." — ^MieiuBum. 

" The author of the volume now before us, has produced one of the most 
charming volumes we remember to have seen for a long time."— JVewJIfontA- 
ly Magazine^ June, 1829. 

" A delightful volume— perhaps the most so— nor less instructive and amusing 
—given to Natural History since White's S^borne.** — Blaekwood'a Magazine. 

** The Journal of a Naturalist, being the second number of Carey and Lea's 
beautiful edition of the Cabinet Library, is the best treatise on subjects con- 
nected with this train of thought, that we have for a long time perused, aud we 
are not at all surprised that it should have received so high and flattering en<o« 
raiums from the English press generally."— J^wtoa TVaveUer. 

"Furnishing an interesting and fkmiliar account of the various objects of 
animated nature, but calculated to afflbrd both instruction and entertainment." 
— M^hville Banner. 

" One of the most agreeable works of its kind in the language."— Cburter de 
la Louisiane. 

" It abounds with numerous and curious facts, pleaaing illustrations of the 
secret operations and economy of nature, and satisnictory displays of the power, 
wisdom and goodness, of the great Creator.** — PhUad. JSUmm, 
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" No histcHry of the events to which it relates can be correct without reference 
to its statements."— Zitterary Gazette. 

" The events detailed in this volume cannot ikil to excite an intense interest." 
—Dublin Literary OaieUe. 

" The only connected and well authenticated account we have of the spirit- 
stirring scenes which preceded the fell of Napoleon. It introduces us into the 
cabinets and presence of the allied monarchs. We observe the secret policy of 
each individual : we see the course puraued by the wily Bernadotte, the tempo- 
rizing Metternieh, and the ambitious Alexander. The work deserves a place in 
every historical library."— Gtofre. 

" We hail with pleasure the appearance of the first volume of the Cabinet 
Library." " The author had singular fhcilities for obtaining the materials of 
his work, and he has introduced us to the movements and measures of cabinets 
which have hitherto been hidden firom the world." — J^eriean TVaveOer. 

" It may be regarded as the most authentic of all the publications which pro- 
fess to detail the events of the important campaigns, terminating with that 
which secured the capture of the French metropolis."— JV*a<. Journal. 

" It is in feet the only authentic acconnt of the memorable events to which 
it refers."— AVmAoi/^ Banner. 

" The work deserves a place in every library."— PiUAufe/^iUa JSlbum. 
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SOOTT AND OOOPHR. 



BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS, a Tale of the Lower Empire. 

By the Author of Waverley. In 3 vols. 

" The reader will at once perceive that the subject, the characters and the 
scenes of action, could nut have been better selected for the display of the vari- 
ous and unequalled powers of the author. All that is glorious in arts and splen- 
did in arras— the glitter of armor, the pomp of war, and the splendor of chivalry 
— the gorgeous scenery of the Bosphorus— the ruins of Byzantium — the magnifi- 
cence of the Grecian capital, and the richness and voluptuousness of the impe- 
rial court, will rise before the reader in a saccession of beautiful apd dasczling 
images." — Commercial Advertiser. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. With a 
Portrait 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. In 2 vola 

" The History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to declare, 
will be, if possible, more extensively read, than the most popular work of fiction, 
by the same prolific author, and for tbis obvious reason : it combines much of the 
brilliant coloring of the Ivanhoe pictures of by-gone manners, and all the grace- 
ful facility of style and picturesquenessof description of his other charming ro- 
mances, \vith a minute fidelity to the facts of history, and a searching scrutiny 
into their authenticity and relative value, which might put to the blush Mr 
Hume and other professed historians. Such is the magic charm of Sir Walter 
Scott's pen, it has only to touch the simplest incident of every-day life, and it starts 
up invested with all the interest of a scene of romance ; and yet such is his fideli- 
ty to the text of nature, that the knights, and serfs, and collared fools with whom 
his inventive genius has peopled so many volumes, are regarded by us as not 
mere creations of fancy, but as real flesh and blood existences, with all the vir- 
tues, feelings and errors of common-place humanity.** — Lit. Gazette. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, beingr a series from French 
History. By llis Author of Waverley, 



BY MR. COOPER. 



THE BRAVO. By the Author of the Spy, Pilot, &c. In 2 vols. 

The WATER-WITCH, or the SKIMMER of the SEAS. 

The HEADSMAN, or the ABBAYE DES VIGNERONS. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The HEIDENMAUER ; or the BENEDICTINES. In 2 vols. 
New Editions of the fdlovnng Works by the same Author 

NOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS, by a TravelUng Bachelor, 

. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The WEPT OF WISH-TON-WISH, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The RED ROVER, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The spy, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The PIONEERS, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The pilot, a Tale of the Sea, 2 vols. 12ina 

LIONEL LINCOLN, or the LEAGUER op BOSTON, 2 vols. 

The LAST of the MOHICANS, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The prairie, 2 vols. 12mo. 
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VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES of the COMPANIONS of 
COLUMBUS. By Washimgton Iryino, Author of the Life 
of Columbus, &c. 1 vol 8vo. 

" Of the main work we may repeat that it posaesaes the value of important 
history and the magnetism of romantic adventure. It sustains in every respect 
the reputation of Irving.** *' We may hope that the nfted author will treat in like 
manner the enterprises and exploits of Pizarro and Cortes ; and thus co|nplete a 
series of elegant recitals, which will contribute to the especial gratification of 
Americans, and form an imperishable fund of delightful instruction for all ages 
and countries."— AVU. OazeUe. 

" As he leads us flrom one savage tribe to another, as he paints sucoessive 
scenes of heroism, perseverance and self-denial, as he wanders among the mag- 
nificent scenes of nature, as he relates with scrupulous fidelity the errors, and 
the crimes, even of those whose lives are for the most part marked with traits 
to command admiration, and perhaps esteem — everywhere we find him the same 
undeviating, but beautiful^noralist, gathering from everv incident some lesson 
to present in striking language to the reason and the heart.'*— jfm. (Quarterly 
Review. 

"This is a delightful volume; for the preface truly says that the expeditions 
narrated and springing out of the voyages of Columbus may be compared with 
attempts of adventurous knights-errant to achieve the enterprise left unfinished 
by some illustrious predecessors. Washington Irving's name is a pledge how 
well their stories will be told : and we only regret that we must of necessity de- 
fer oar extracts for a week.**— jLondva lAt. OazeUe. 

A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRENADA. By 
Washington Ibvino, Esq. In 2 vols. 

" On the whole, this work will sustain the high fame of Washington Irving. 
It fills a blank in the historical library which ought not to have remained so 
long a blank. The language throughout is at once chaste and animated ; and 
the narrative may be said, like Spenser's Fairy Q,ueen, to present one long gal- 
lery of splendid pictures.*'— Zoiui. lit. Oatette. 

The ALHAMBRA; a Series of Tales and Sketches of the 
Moors and Spaniards. By the author of the Sketch-Book. In 
2 vols. 

" We have read a part of Washington Irving's new &teuhBook, the scene 
of which is in Spain, the most romantic of European countries, and the best 
known by the gifted author. His style has lost nothing of its peculiar charm 
— bis descriptions are as graphic as usual, and enlivened with racy anecdotes 
and happy reflection. We shall probably soon furnish a specimen of this 
work, f^om the whole of which we expect gratification."— AVU. OazeUe. 

New Editions of the following Works by the same Author. 

The sketch BOOK, 2 vols. 12mo. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S fflSTORY of NEW YORK, revised 
and corrected. 2 vols. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL, or the HUMORISTS, 2 vols. I2mo. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER, 2 vols. 12mo. 
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LESSONS ON THINGS, intended to improve Children in the 
Practice of Observation, Reflection, and Description, on the Sys- 
tem of Pestalozzi, edited by John Frost, A. M. 

The publishers request the attention of Teachers, School Com- 
mittees, and all who are desirous of improving the metliods of in- 
struction, to this work, which is on a plan hitherto unattempted 
by any school-book in this country, and which has been attended 
with extraordinary success in England. 

The following remarks on tlie work are extracted from the 
" Quarterly Journal of Education." 

" This little volume is a ' corrected and re-corrected' edition of lessons actual- 
ly given to children, and, therefore, poBsesses a value to which no book made in 
the closet can lay claim, being the result of actual experiment. The work con- 
sists of a number of lessons, divided into five series; beginning with subjects 
the most easy and elementary, it gradually increases in difficulty, each succes- 
sive step being adapted to the mind of the child as it acquires fresh stores of 
knowledge. 

" Every part of these lessons is interesting to the child, both on account of the 
active operation into which his own mind is necessarily called by the manner in 
which the lessons are given ; and also by the attractive saturo of many of the 
materials which form the subject of the lessons. In the'firBt and moat elementa- 
ry series, the pupil is simply taught to make a right use of his organs of sense, 
and to exercise his judgment so far only as relates to the objects about him ; and 
accordingly the matter brought before him at this stage, is such that its obvious 
properties can be discovered and described by a child who has acquired a tolera- 
ble knowledge of his mother tongue." 

ELEMENTS of the INTEGRAL CALCULUS; with its 
Applications to Geometry, and to the Summation of Infinite 
Series, &c. Revised and corrected by Michael O'Shan-^ 
NESSY, A. M. 1 vol. 8vo. 

" The volume before us forms the third of an analytical course, which com- 
mences with the ' Elements of Analytical Geometry.' More elegant text- 
books do not exist in the Eng]i!ih lani^nage, and we trust they will speedily be 
ndnpted in our Mathematical Seminaries. The existence of such auxiliaries 
^vill, of itself, we liopa, prove an iiiducemsnt to the cultivation of Analytical 
Science ; for, to the want of such elsnicntary works, the indiflerence hitherto 
manififsted in this country on tha subject is, we apprehend, chiefly to bo as- 
cribed. Mr. Young has brought the science within the reach of every intelli- 
gent student, and, in so doing, ha.s contributed to the advancement of mathe- 
matical learning in Great Britain." — Presbyterian Review, January, 1832. 

ELEMENTS of the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS ; com- 
prehending the General Theory of Curve Surfaces, and of 
Curves of Double Curvature. Revised and corrected by 
Michael O'Shannessy, A. M. 1 vol, 8vo. 

" The whole Elements of the Difl«r<;ntial Calculus, comprehending all that 
is most valuable in the large works of the most celebrated Analysts, are con- 
tained in one volume, beautifully printed on a fine paper, and neatly bound 
in cloth. It appears to be in every respect well fitted for a Class Book, and 
can scarcely fail to be very generally adopted " — Presbyterian Rcvieio, Sep 
tember, 1831. 
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A New Abridgement of AINSWORTH'S DICTIONARY, 

English and Latin, for the use of Grammar Schools. By 

John Dymoce, LL. D., with Notes, by Charles Anthon. 

1 vol. 18ma 

In this edition are introduced several alterations and improvements, for the 
special purpose of facilitating the labor and increasing the knowledge of the 
young scholar. 

GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. By D. Donnegan. Abridged 
for the use of Schools. In 1 vol. royal 18mo., containing ateve 
800 pages. 

This work is printed oq a handsome distinct type, and contains as much 
matter as many of the larger lexicons; but owing to the form in which it is 
printed, it is sold at such price as to be within the reach of all students. It 
offers more advantages to the young student than any other lexicon now in use. 
The vocabulary is more extensive and complete — comprising not only words 
found in the classics, but also such as are found in the writings of Hippocrates 
and the Greek physicians. The meanings attached to words by the several 
writers are also given. 

Words are given in alphabetical order in every poetical and dialectic variety. 

The conjugation of verbs and flection of nouns are more complete than in 
other lexicons; — the meanings of words fuller and more correct— there being 
first a primary and then a secondary meaning, each distinguished from the 
metaphorical and idiomatioal. Phrases are also given when they note any 
peculiarity in signification. The etymology of words is only omittetl where it is 
confused or disputed. There is nothing left out which the young student would 
find necessary in studying the classics, and which would enable him to under- 
stand the true meaning of a word. In short, in this work the essential advan- 
tages of a good Dictionary are combined with those of a good Grammar — advan- 
tages not found in any Greek and English lexicon now used. 

ELEMENTS of MECHANICS. By James Renwick, Esq., 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Columbia 
College, N. Y. In 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 

" We think this decidedly the best treatise on Mechanics, which has issued 
from the American press, that we have seen ; one, too, that is alike creditable to 
the writer, and to the state of science in this country."— ./Jmmcan Quarterly Rev 

ELEMENTS OP OPTICS. By David Brewster. First Amer 
ican edition, with Notes and Additions, by A. D. Bache, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 18mo. 

" The author has given proof of his well-known industry, and extensive ac- 
quaintance with the results of science in every part of Europe"— Monthly Mag. 

" The subject is, as might be expected, ably treated, and clearly illustrated.''— 
U. S. Jour. 

A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS. 
By the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, LL. D. F. R. S. &c. First 
Ainerican from the first London edition, with Notes by Ben- 
jamin F. JosLiN, M. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Union 
College. 

*' It fully sustains the favorable opinion we have already expressed as to this 
valuable compendium of modern science."— 'Lit. Oaz. 

"Dr. Lardner has made a good use of his acquaintance with the familiar facts 
which illustrate the principles of science."— Jlfon«A/y Mag. 

"Ii is written with a full knowledge of the subject, and in a popular style, 
abounding in practical illustrations of the abstruse operations of these im- 
portant sciences."— Cr. S. Jour. 
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An essay on MORAL CULTURE, addressed to Parents and 
Teachers. By M. M. Carll. 18mo. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ALGEBRA, Theoretical 
and Practical ; with attempts to simplify some of the more 
difficult parts of the science, particularly the demonstration of 
the Binomial Theorem, in its most general form ; the Solution 
of Equations of the higher orders ; the Summation of Infinite 
Series, &c. By J. R. Young. First American edition, with 
Additions and Improvements, hy Samuel Ward, Jun. 8vo. 

" A new aDd ingenious general method of solving Equations lias been recently 
discovered by Messrs. H. Atkinson, Holdred, and Horner, independently of each 
other. For the best practical view of this new method anil its applications, 
consult the Elementary Treatise on Algebra, by Mr. J. R. Young, a work which 
deserves oar cordial recommendation."— l>r. Oregory^s edition ^HuttotCa Mathe- 
maties. 

"For the summation of Infinite Series the author gives a new and ingenious 
method, which ia very easy and extensive in its application."— AWoeoftic Mag. 

By the same Avtthor. 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY; containing a new and universal 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Proportions, together with Notes, 
in which are pointed out and corrected several important errors 
that have hitherto remained unnoticed in the writings of Ge- 
ometers. Also, an Examination of the various Theories of Paral- 
lel lines that have been proposed by Legendre, Bertrand, Ivory, 
Leslie, and others. 

" His observations on the theory of parallel lines, the labor he has bestowed 
on the doctrines of proportion, as well as his corrections of many errors of {ire- 
ceding Geometers, and sup|iAying their defects, together with his minute attention 
to accuracy throughout, may be Justly considered as rendering his performance 
valuable, especially to the learner." — Philosophical Magazine. 

" We have never seen a work so free from pretension and of such great merit. 
Various fallacies latent in the reasoning of some celebrated mathematicians, 
both of ancient and modern date, are pointed out and discussed in a tone of calm 
moderation, which we regret to say is not always employed in the scientific 
wotld."— Monthly Magazine. 

" This is a work of valuable information, the conception of a most enlightened 
mind, and executed with a simplicity which cannot but carry the important truth 
it speaks of, home to the conviction of every understanding."— Jr^eiUy Titms. 

The elements of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY; compre- 
hending the Doctrine of the Conic Sections, and the General 
Theory of Curves and Surfaces of the second order, with a 
variety of local Problems on lines and Surfaces. Intended for 
the use of Mathematical Students in Schools and Universities. 

'* If works like the present be introduced generally into our schools and col- 
leges, the continent will not long boast of its immense superiority over the 
country of Newton, in every branch of modern analytical science."— jStku. 

ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
TRY, comprehending the Theory of Navigation and of Nautical 
Astronomy. 

ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, comprehending Statics and 
/ Dynamics* 



THE 

NATIONAL SCHOOL MANUAL: 

A 

BBQULAB AND CONNECTED COURSE OF ELEMENTARY STUDIES, 

EMBRACING 
TBE NKOXSSAKY AND USEFUL BRANCHES OF A COMMON EDUCATION. 



IN POUR PARTS, WITH A QUARTO ATLAS. 



OOMPIIJBD FROM THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED AUTHORS, 

BY M. R. BARTLETT. 



The plan of this work was the suggestion of the late Governor Clikton, whose 
seal and efforts in the cause of our Public Schools, will be cherished with grateful 
remembrance to the latest posterity; and this work, so far as it had advanced, up 
to the time of his lamented death, received his favorable regard and patronage. 

The object of the National School Manual, is to furnish a System of instruC' 
tion, for a thorough English education, in a plain, practical, and progressive 
Series of Lessons, collaterally arranged. 

It is believed that the plan of this work is sufficiently wide and comprehensive 
for air the purposes of a good English Education, and that it is capable of ad- 
vancing the pupil much faster in his studies, and to much higher attainments in 
the useful sciences, than is possible in the present mode, with the help of the 
best teachers. 

The practical results of a general adoption of the National School Manual 
will be : 

1st. To introduce system, uniformity and order into our Schools. 3d. To de- 
fine and regulate the duties of teachers, and give them the meuns of being more 
thorough, precise, and useful. 3d. To present to the opening minds of pupils, the 
various subjects of human science, in a clear and lucid manner, and with all 
the advantages of natural order, and philosophical nrrangement, adapted to the 
progress of -knowledge : and, 4th. To Parents and Guardians, exemption from 
the vexation and exjpense of changing the whole catalogue of School Books, and 
the whole course of studies, with every change of School or Teacher— a thing 
of very frequent occurrence in our Country Schools. As to the saving of expense 
in the article of School Books, the entire cost of the CommtHi School Manual, 
embracing the Primer and the Four Parts, of upwards of 1500 pages, for the 
whole course of « good English education, and an Atlas of 30 maps, is between 
three and four dollars. 

FYom the Teachers of Public Schools in the city qf JVcw- York. 

We have examined the National School Manual, and are pleased with the 
plan. From our knowledge of the various systems pursued in the country schools, 
maiiy of which, upon the change of teachers, serve rather to retard, than ad- 
vance, the pupil, we do not hesitate to recommend the Manual, as having not 
only a tendency to uniformity and order, but also to save expense, the com- 
plaint of which is without parallel. 

LOYD D. WINDSOR, 
Teacher of Public School, No. 1. 

JOSEPH BELBEN, 
Teacher of Public School, No. 11. 
A. DE MONTFREDY, 
February 8, 183a Teacher of Public School, No. 10. 

From the Reo. James Camahan, President (^ Princeton Ck>llege. 

Having examined the general plan of the Ist, 2d, ^d 3d parts of the " National 
School Manual," and having alse taken a cursory view of some of the details, 
I am satisfied that it is a work of no common merit. 

The evils which this work proposes to remedy are great and generally felt 
by parents and instructors. The expense of books, according to the course here- 
tofore pursued, is a very serious inconvenience ; and the loss of time and labor 
arising trom the want of a connected series of instruction adapted to the capa- 
cities of children and youth, is a consideration of vast moment. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL MANUAL. 



Comparatively few instructora are competent to select, from the great number 
of books now used in common schools, those adapted to the improving capaci- 
ties of their pupils. If a book, which he cannot understand, be put into the 
hands of a pupil, he will lose his time, and what is worse, he will probably con- 
tract a disgust for learning. The great art of teaching consists in beginning 
with the simplest elements, and advancing gradually to things more difficult as 
the capacity of acquiring knowledge expands, presenting something new to 
arrest the attention and to exercise the ingenuity of the pupil. To answer 
these ends, the work of Mr. Bartlett seems to me well suited. If these small 
volumes be thoroughly studied, I am persuaded that the pupil will be better 
prepared to transact the business of life, and by his own exertions to improve 
himself after he leaves school, than if he had spent twice the time under an 
ill-arranged system of instruction. 

It will, doubtless, be difficult to introduce a uniform system of instruction into 
our common schools ; yet the object is so desirable, that it deserves a vigorous 
and persevering effort; and I indulge the hope that the day is not far distant, 
when the " National School Manual," improved and enlarged by its able and 
experienced author, will be very generally adopted. 

JAMES CARNAHAN. 

JVlMMH HM, April 27, 1833. 



l<Vvai tke JIsv. diaries & Stmoart^ Chaplain in the United Stales Jfavf— Author qf 
a Journal <^ Voyages to the Pacific, ^. ^c. 

I have examined with much care, and great satisfaction, the "National 
School Makual," compiled by M. R. Bartlett. The opinion I have formed of its 
merits, is of little importance, after the numerous and highly respectable testi- 
monials to its value already in your possession. 

' A work of this kind has long been a desideratum in the economy of our public 
schools, ftnd I am persuaded that the advantages which this compilation is calcu- 
lated to secure to pupils, teachers, and parents, need only to be appreciated to 
secure its introduction throughout our country. It will be found on trial, I think, 
greatly to aid the instructor in his arduous service, while the pupil cannot fkil, 
in the use of it, if I am not mistakmi, to make a more rapid and understanding 
progress than by the method now generally pursued. To teacher and scholar the 
importance and value of the system, I doubt not, would be ftiUy shown after a 
very brief trial, while the parent and guardian wouM soon learn its advantage 
in an exemption from the heavy tax now imposed on them by a constant change 
•f books. 

I should be happy to see the Manual in every common school in the Union, from 
the conviction that the best interests of education would be promoted by it. 
(Signed) OUAS. SAML. STEWART, 

Chaplain U. S. Navy. 

jmnv-rorfc, March 30, 1833. 



I have examined with care and a high degree of interest the work caHed the 
" National School Manual," by Mr. M. R. Bartlett, and am so well satisfied 
with its merits, and that it will eventually be adopted in all our common schools, 
to the exclusion of every other work of the kind now in use, that I feel au- 
thorized to exert my influence to have tiie work introduced forthwith into my 
sehooL JAS. W. FAIRCJIILD, 

Principal of the Hudson Academy. 

JEMvoii, Jim. 33, 183S 



The Publishers have limllar letteis from fifty or nxty Teachers of the 
highest reapectability. 



CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 



INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS, for the use of Young Persons at School or College. 

Contents. — General Introduction; Homeric Questions; 
Life of Homer ; Iliad ; Odyssey ; Margites ; Batrachomyo- 
machia ; Hymns ; Hesiod. By Henry Nelson Coleridge. 

*' We have been highly pteaaed with this little volume. This work supplies a 
want which we have often painfully felt, and affi)rds a manual which we should 
gladly see placed in the bands of every embryo under-graduate. We look for- 
ward to the next portion of this work with very eager and impatient ex- 
^cttition.''— British Critie. 

" Mr. Coleridge's work not only demrves the praise of clear, eloqaent and 
scholar like exposition of the preliminary matter, which is necessary in order to 
understand and enter into the character of the great ^oei of antiquity; but it 
has likewise the more rare merit of being admirably adapted for its acknow- 
ledged purpose. It is written in that fresh and ardent spirit, which to the con?, 
genial mind of youth, will convey instruction in the most efl&ctive manner, by 
awakening the desire of it; and by enlisting the lively-and buoyant feelings in 
the cause of useful and improving study ; while, by its pregnant brevity, it is 
more likely to stimulate than to supersede more profbund and extensive research. 
Tf then, as it is avowedly intended for the use of the younger readers of Homer, 
and, as it is im|H)ssible not to discover, with a more particular view to the great 
school to which the author owes his education, we shall be much mistaken if it 
does not become as popular as it will be useful in that celebrated establish- 
ment." — Quarterly Review. 

" We sincerely hope that Mr. Coleridge will ftivor us with a continuation of 
this work, which he promises.— Gent. Mag. 

" The author of this elegant volume has collected a vast mass of valuable in- 
formation. To the higher classes of the public schools, and young men of uni- 
versities, this volume will be especially valuable ; as it will afford an agreeable 
relief of light reading to more grave studies, at once instructive and entertain- 
ing." — Wealeyan Methodist Magazine. 

ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, consisting of 21 Col- 
ored Maps, with a complete Accentuated Index. By Samuel 
Butler, D. D., F. R. S. &c. Archdeacon of Derby. ^ 

By the same Author. 

GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA : a Sketch of Ancient Geography, 
for the Use of Schools. In 8vo. 

Extract of a Letter from Professor Stuart of Andover. 

" I have used Butler's Atlas Classica for 12 or 14 years, and prefer it on the 
score of convenience and correctness to any attes within the compass of my 
knnwledee. It is evidently a work of much care and taste, and most happily 
adapted to classical readers and indeed all others, who consult the history of past 
ages. I have long cherished a strong desire to sec the work brought forward in 
this country, and I am exceedingly gratified that you have carried through this' 
undertaking. The beautiful manner in which the specimen is executed that you 
have sent me does great credit to engravers and publishers. It cannot be that 
our schools and colleges will fail to adopt this work, and bring it into very gen- 
eral circulation. I know of none which in all respects would supply its place." 

" The abridged but classical and excellent work of Butler, on Ancient Geogra- 
phy, which you are printing as an accompaniment to the maps, I consider one 
of the most attractive works of the kind, especially for young persons studying 
the classics, that has come under my notice. I wish you the most ample success 
in these highly useful publications." 
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FRENCH AND SPANISH. 



BY A. BOLMAR. 



A COLLECTION op COLLOQUIAL PHRASES on every 

Topic necessary to maintain Conversation, arranged under differ* 
ent heads, with numeious remarks on the peculiar pronunciation 
and use c^ various words— the whole so disposed as considerably 
to &cilitate the acquisition of a correct pronunciation of the 
French. By A. Bolmab. One vol. 18mo. f 

A SELECTION of ONE HUNDRED PERRIN'S FABLES, 
accompanied by a Key, containing the text, a literal and free 
translation, arranged in such a manner as to point out the differ- 
ence between the French and the English idiom, also a figured 
pronunciation of the French, according to the best French works 
extant on the subject; the whole preceded by a short treatise on 
the sounds of the French language, compared With those of the 
English. 

Les AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE par FENELON, ac- 

companied by a Key to the first eight books ; contaming like the 

Fables — the Text — a Literal — and Free Translation ; intended as 

a Sequel to the Fables. 

The expression 'figured pronunciation,' is above employed to express that the 
words in ike Key to the French Fables are spelt and divided as they are pronounced. 
It is tohat Walker has done in his Critical Pronouncing Dictionary ; for instance, 
he indicates the prbnunciation of the tpord enough, by dividing and spelling it thus, 
e-nuf. In the same manner I indicate the pronunciation of the word comptaient 
tAu«, kon-t<>. As the understanding of the figured pronunciation of Walker te- 
quires the student to be acquainted toith tho primitive sounds of the English vowels, 
he must likewise, before he can understand the figured pronunciation i^ the French, 
make himself acquainted with the 20 primitive sounds of the French vowels. This 
any intelligent person can get from a native, or from anybody who reads French 
well, fn a few hours. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on the GENDERS op FRENCH 

NuUNS; in a small pamphlet of fourteen pag^s. 

This little work, which is the most complete of the kind, is the 
fruit of great labor, and will prove of immense service to every 
learner. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both REGULAR and IR- 
REGULAR, in a small volume. 

The verbs ilre to be, avoir to have, parler to speak.^ntr to finish, recevoir 
to receive, vendre to sell, se lever to rise, si bien porter to be well, ^en aller 
to go away, are here all conjugated through — affirmatively — negativdy — 
interrogmlively — and negatively and interrogatively — an arrangement which 
will greatly facilitate^ the scholar in his learning the French verbs, and 
which will save the master the trouble of explaining over arid over again 
what may be much more easily learned from books, thus leaving him more 
time to give his pupil, during the lesson, that instruction which cannot be 
found in books, but which must be learned from a master. 



NEUMAN'S SPANISH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

New Edition, in one vol. 16mo. 
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